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“TF we were not so tiresomely respectable.” 

This somewhat remarkable exclamation was 
uttered by a young girl of fifteen as she sat at 
her chamber window in the slowly gathering 
gloom of a November twilight. Hers was not 
a very pretty face at its best estate, that is, 
when decked in smiles and alive with anima- 
tion. This evening it would have been hard for 
a stranger to believe that the heavy eyes could 
s0 sparkle with happiness, the sulky features 
80 warm and move at the will of the mind as to 
eall forth the admiration of all lookers-on. 
There was a weary droop of the corners of her 
mouth, and the expression of discontent that 
had settled upon her visage had extended it- 
self over her entire figure. Her elbows rested 
upon the window-sill; her chin fitted into her 
hollowed palms, and a large shawl was wrapped 
about her. Longing, repining, and a sort of 
cynical heart-sickness were expressed in her 
gaze, which rested alternately upon a large, 
handsome house across the street and a modest, 
one-storied building that seemed to nestle in 
the shadow of its lofty neighbor. Few persons, 
excepting lunatics and very young and senti- 
mental ladies, are in the habit of talking aloud 
when alone. Our dissatisfied heroine proved 
herself to belong to the latter class by another 
and longer outburst. 

“If we were as rich as the Templetons, now, 
what a field of usefulness would be open to me. 
I look at Bertha with absolute wonder and 
envy. She seems to have no thought or care 
for anything beyond present enjoyment. She 
told me, last week, that she was really at a 
Joss how to spend her pocket-money—so liberal 
is the allowance her father makes her. And, 
when I spoke of charitable societies and private 
benevolence, of the ragged, and starving, and 





ignorant who are within her reach, she an- 
swered by a vacant sniile and an unmeaning 
‘Indeed,’ which showed she had not heard a 
word I had said. When I want to relieve a 
case of distress, to give a poor woman or child 
a comfortable garment or nourishing food, I 
must patch, and turn, and contrive in order to 
accommodate a dress of mine or mother’s, or 
some article which one of the children has out- 
grown, to the need of the occasion, or deny my- 
self something I should like to have in order to 
supply the greater need of others. I should 
not mind the self-denial if my sacrifices accom- 
plished more for my fellow-creatures. But, if 
I mend and clean my gloves to make them last 
another month, the money thus saved will not 
do more than buy Jimmy Dolan or Tommy 
Williams a pair of coarse shoes that may keep 
their feet from the frost, but all the while stare 
the rest of their ragged clothes out of counte- 
nance. I wanted to go without a new merino 
this winter, and get blankets for poor Mrs. 
Ellis instead, but mother said that I would not 
look respectable in the old green I have had 
these three years. ‘Respectable!’ How I de- 
test the word. Respectability is the idol of our 
household. I don’t believe the Meadows girls 
over there worship it so painfully as do we. 
If I cannot be rich T had rather be like them— 
confessedly poor. Mary doesn’t teach her dozen 
and a half little scholars their A B C’s for two 
shillings a week because she ‘dotes upon chil- 
dren, and is never so happy as when she has 
them about her.” Hannah does not stand be- 
hind the counter of a fancy store from seven in 
the morning until eight at night because ‘it is 
a lively business, and she likes excitement.’ 
Nor does Sarah wash, iron, cook, and sweep 
because she dislikes ‘to be bothered with ser- 
vants.’ They work hard for their daily bread 
in the sight of the community in which their 
father once held up his head—a rich and es- 
teemed citizen. I honor them for their hero- 
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ism, if no one else does. Each has a work to 
do in her day and generation, and she is doing 
it with all her might. I wish I had to get my 
own living. Bread must be sweet tarned by 
honest toil. I told mother so the other day, 
and hinted that I had serious thoughts of ap- 
plying for a governess’ place when I should 
leave school, She stared at me as if I had lost 
my senses. ‘My dear,’ she said, ‘you shock 
me. Your father is able to support his family 
in comfort and respectability. It would injure 
his credit if his daughter were to leave her 
home to teach school.’ ‘But, mother,’ I an- 
swered, ‘I want to do some good in the world. 
I am not satisfied with this humdrum life. I 
am of no particular use to anybody—am just 
put into society to fill upa chink, and I must 
get out of this. I must stir and grow, and I fit 
into my chink too tightly to allow me to do so. 
Everything that Gop has made has his or her 
chance of becoming a benefactor to the human 
race. I ought to be on the lookout for my op- 
portunity.’ ‘Iam sorry you are not contented, 
Jane,’ said she, in meek bewilderment; ‘you 
should cultivate a cheerful spirit, and not mur- 
mur at the Lord’s will.” That shut my mouth, 
of course. But I have not learned to be cheer- 
ful and satisfied. I know just what ‘Festus’ 
meant when he said ; ‘I feel like a seed in the 
cold earth, quickening at heart and pining for 
the air.’”’ . 

Overcome by the picture, or by her own pa- 
thetic language, the speaker here ceased her 
broken murmurings, and cried outright, great 
choking sobs and a rain of tears that proved the 
reality of her distress, however imaginary 
might be its cause. 

Jane Wood was not, I was about to say, an 
ordinary girl, but second thought has recalled 
80 many cases similar to hers in the general 
symptoms of morbid musing, vague desires, 
and restless disgust of the surroundings, which 
to the sufferers seem commonplace and prosaic, 
that I am disposed to doubt if she were in truth 
an extraordinary sample of girlhood. Intel- 
lectually, her abilities were more than respect- 
able—a phrase she would not have liked to hear 
applied to them, But she was not a genius, 
although her parents and teachers said, and 
she herself secretly thought that she was. She 
had a good, strong mind, a ready wit, a warm 
heart, and a feverish imagination. Joined to 
these was a fervent wish to be an active, use- 
ful Christian. Naturally ambitious, her aspi- 
rations, having taken this turn, ran out strongly 
in their new direction. Energetic in her reli- 
gious impulses, as in all others, she had com- 
menced her career as a church member by a 
series of missionary operations among her 
school-fellows, brothers, and sisters, which, 
being carried on with more zeal than discre- 
tion, produced little present effect beyond anger- 
ing or frightening those to whom she addressed 
her pointed appeals, or whom she plied with 











tracts and notes bearing directly upon the great 
theme of personal salvation. The young con. 
vert was grieved and mortified at her ill-suc. 
cess, and, perhaps, weakened in faith, as well 
as disheartened by the discovery that the sub- 
jects of her prayers and efforts, so far from ap- 
preciating her desire for their real good, were 
not merely, to all appearance, more distant 
from the kingdom she would oblige them to 
enter than before she undertook their conver- 
sion, but perceptibly estranged from herself. 

One or two of her more outspoken school- 
associates informed her plainly that when they 
wanted preaching they could go to church, and 
her elder brother, a lad of eighteen, considered 
that he had done a clever thing in dubbing her 
“Saint Jane,’’ inquiring, at the same time, 
“why she did not enter a convent forthwith, 
since the sight and behavior of outside sinners 
so vexed her over-righteous soul? Jane was 
quick of perception, if not wise of application, 
She had the sense to see that she had failed, 
and the prudence to discontinue her injudicious 
attacks, but the experience did not work out 
the further and more healthful effect of spirit- 
ual humility and better judgment. 

“They will not let me help them. They will 
not come unto Thee that they may have life,” 
was the burden of many a weeping prayer. 
**But, as for me, O Lord, Thou knowest that I 
have done what I could.” 

Rising from her knees, one day, after one of 
these seasons of what she would have been 
shocked and insulted to be told were profes- 
sions, rather than confessions, and, opening her 
Bible, her eye lighted upon this text: ‘‘ Pure re- 
ligion and undefiled before Gop and the Father 
is this: To visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.” 

Hers was a peculiarly impressionable nature 
to seemingly chance influences, and these words 
laid a powerful grasp upon her mind. Thence- 
forward, her chief danger lay in exalting the 
works of the head and hands above the more 
quiet operations of the leaven of piety upon 
the heart and conduct. She sought out objects 
of charity, and ministered to their physical 
necessities with the headlong ardor that had 
characterized her earlier missionary labors. As 
may be supposed, while the recipients of her 
bounty were, as a rule, tolerably grateful for 
the alms bestowed, her “new hobby,” as her 
irreverent brother styled it, did not render her 
more popular in her own set. She levied con- 
tributions upon all her acquaintances without 
fear or favor. It was not a pleasant business 
—this soliciting the means for prosecuting her 
benevolent schemes—even although she was to 
receive no personal benefit from what she re- 
ceived. In vain she chided herself for moral 
cowardice. She was ashamed that she could 
not look Mrs. Thompson steadily in the eye 
while inquiring if she had a spare blanket or 
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“comfortable’’ to donate to a freezing family 
or bedridden rheumatic, or faltered in cross- 
examining Mrs. Jones as to the condition of 
her children’s wardrobe, and the practicability 
of her supplying from their outgrown or cast- 
off apparel an outfit for a family of newly-ar- 
rived emigrants, whom she had ferreted out in 
a noisome alley down town. Hardest of all 
was the duty—self-imposed, but which could 
not be shirked—of asking for money, real dol- 
lars and cents, for which one must put his hand 
into his pocket. It was revolting work, whether 
she applied to Mr. Waxley, the rich and gruff 
miser, or good-natured, open-handed Mrs. 
Templeton, over the way. 

But, like Nurse Sampson in “‘ Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,”’ she accepted as a binding law the 
fact that ‘‘ somebody must eat drumsticks,’’ and 
went through her tough and distasteful task the 
more scrupulously because it was unpleasant. 
It may surprise the young and inexperienced 
reader, as it dismayed poor Jane, to learn what 
scanty comfort, how rare were the gleams of 
heart-happiness she derived from what was as- 
suredly a good work. A mere formalist would 
have delighted in the idea that he was laying 
up a store of good deeds against the day of 
final account ; a hypocrite would have forgotten 
his inward corruption in his pride of the fair 





outside he was showing the world. Jane was 
nejther narrow-minded nor hypocritical, and | 
her sense of discomfort and heart-hunger in- , 
creased with every hour. I have introduced 
her to the reader in the attitude of an idle | 
dreamer, but it was sejom that she appeared | 
thus. She had returned after sunset from a | 
long, muddy walk through streets and courts | 
which her mother would have denounced as 
“disrespectable,”” had she bethought herself to 
inquire as to her daughter’s afternoon beat. | 
Scenes of vice and misery had offended her 

sight and saddened her spirit, and her inability | 
to reform all the evils of the world weighed | 
heavily upon her. | 

“It is like a pigmy trying to overthrow a | 
mountain !’’ she bad said, fretfully, as she | 
tugged off her wet boots and threw her tired | 
body upon a chair before getting ready for tea. 
“Iam weary of the world—my world, I mean | 
—and a wofully narrow one it is.” The tears 
that were the sequel to her long soliloquy did 
her no good—unless, indeed, they may have 
relieved to some extent the hysterical strain 
upon the muscles of the throat. The bodily | 
pain was less severe than before they came, 
but the spirit was restless and fevered still, 
when she dried her eyes, and saying, bitterly : 
“This will never do! Let those weep whose 
sorrows would excite the sy mpathies of others !’’ 
arose to strike a light. 

It flashed brightly upon the one ornament of 
the chamber wall—an illuminated motto framed 
and hung beside the writing-table. ‘ Laborare 
est orare,’’ said the mute monitor, and Jant’s 








swollen eyes lingered wistfully upon it, as she © 
unclosed her desk. She was treasurer of a 
“Young Ladies’ Missionary Society,’”’ recently 
established in the church to which she belonged, 
and secretary of the ‘‘Sewing Circle” of the 
same organization. She was willing and com- 
petent to fill these offices, and her fellow-labor- 
ers, less able or less zealous, had conferred 
them upon her with a unanimity that had flat- 
tered her beyond what she cared to express. 
Her books were kept with punctilious neatness 
and exactness—painstaking that had few ad- 
mirers beside herself, those who heard them, 
taking correct accounts and well-written re- 
ports as a matter of course, without pausing to 
think whether they would have bestowed equal 
pains upon them had her place been theirs. 

**To labor is to pray. Labor is worship!’’ 
she repeated, aloud. ‘‘That must mean the 
earnest deeds that grow out of a fixed purpose 
—a noble aim—not such desultory trifling as 
that which I call work.”’ 

She opened her books, nevertheless, and 
began to add up the expenses of the last quar- 
ter. Labor performed in the spirit that im- 
pelled her fingers partook more of the nature 
of penance than worship. The mournful song 
of the autumn wind in the chimney, and the 
occasional ruder blast that jarred the window- 
sashes chimed in too faithfully with her mood 
for her to abstract her thoughts entirely from 
the contemplation of her personal woes. When 


the supper-bell rang, she started with a con- 


sciousness of guilty indolence, as she looked at 
the incomplete account. She had dawdled for 
half an hour over what would have required 
scarcely ten minutes’ steady application for its 
performance. She figured away industriously 
for several minutes longer, wrote out the sum 
total, made a hasty review of the calculation 
to assure herself that it was correct, shut up 
the book, extinguished the gas, and ran down 
stairs. 

The rest of the family were nearly through 
their meal. Mr. Wood eyed his daughter 
sourly, as she took her seat. ‘‘ Have you been 
asleep? Why is it that you can never come to 
the table when the bell rings? I despise tardi- 
ness !”’ 

‘““T was busy, sir. I came down as soon as I 
could,”’ answered Jane, briefly, and not too re- 
spectfully. 

It was one of her established opinions that 
her father, of all men living, least appreciated 
her talents and her feelings. She had—to use 
her own phrase—‘“ given over trying to win 
him to any sympathy with her aspirations and 
aims.”’ , 

‘Busy, my dear!” interposed her mother—a 
pale, worn-looking woman. “I hoped that 
you were resting after your long walk. You 
looked very tired when you came in, this after- 
noon.”” 

‘‘T am not at all tired,’”’ returned Jane, but- 
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tering her bread with an affectation of cool 
indifference. 

Instead of taking her mother’s remark as it 
was intended—as a kindly attempt to check the 
tide of her father’s reproaches, she chose to 
regard it as an innuendo upon her afternoon’s 
work, a fresh assault upon her missionary ope- 
rations. Spiritual pride and morbid reveries 
were fast rendering her uncharitable and in- 
tolerant of lawful authority. Rick, her eldest 
brother, had dispatched his supper, and was in 
a capital humor for teazing. 

“Jenny,” he began, his hands thrust deep 
into his pockets and his head set quizzically 
upon one side, “you’re one of the pillars of 
the ragged school, aren’t you?”’ 

“T have a class in the Mission Sabbath 
School,”’ replied Jane, with freezing dignity. 

“Exactly! I suppose the teachers are not 
allowed to mend their dresses or brush their 
hair more than once in a fortnight, for fear of 
being called proud and stuck up—above their 
business—by the scholars and their parents.”’ 

Even kind-hearted Mrs. Wood, who did not 
like to see any creature teazed, was co.ipelled 
to join in the laugh excited by this remark and 
Jane’s appearance. Raising her head to re- 
sent her brother’s impertinence, Jane caught a 
glimpse of herself in an opposite mirror, and 
the blood rushed in angry streams to her tem- 
ples. The trimming of her left sleeve hung 
down from her elbow in a festoon more negli- 
gent than graceful, and the right was ripped 
out at the shoulder, showing a broad streak of 
the white clothing underneath. She had lost 
two buttons from the front of her dress; her 
collar was crooked and creased, and she had 
forgotten to brush her hair after removing her 
bonnet. Fifteen minutes would have sufficed 
to rectify all these disorders—or, to go back to 
the beginning—a dozen stitches and half as 
many strokes of the brush applied in season, 
would have prevented her from falling into so 
lamentable a state. Jane was a truthful girl, 
but, provoked by her brother’s rudeness, and 
stung by the justice of his sarcasm, she made a 
false excuse. ‘I haven’t time for everything! 
I must omit something, and I try to attend first 
to the most important duties.”’ 

“Duties! There she goes again!’’ growled 
Mr. Wood. “I have no patience with these 
new-fangled notions. Every chit in her teens 
has a mission nowadays, and lays down the 
law of duty to her parents and superiors. 
When I was young, girls of your age minded 
their mothers—did not turn up their noses at 
what they said; studied their lessons, and 
helped with the family sewing and housework. 
Yet they found leisure to keep themselves tidy. 
It was counted a disgrace for a girl to havea 
frowsy head, or to wear clothes with holes in 
them. But times have altered, and people with 
them !”” 


she forgot everything else in her rejoinder to 
this remark. “I am glad they have! I am 
near enough akin to a vegetable now, living as 
Ido, without wishing to sink intoa mere house- 
hold drudge—a maid-of-all-work. If you de- 
signed me for this position you ought not to 
have given me a liberal education.” 

“My daughter !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Wood, im- 
ploringly. 

‘Let her alone!’’ sneered her husband. 
**She is on her high horse, now. She means to 
turn the world right side up, some day, and her 
charity begins at home. Pity it did: not in fact, 
by the way.” 

Rick, who was really sorry that his fun had 
led to this disagreeable scene, here interposed 
to end it, by setting his chair back from the 
table and beginning a noisy game of romps with 
his baby brother. Under cover of this Jane 
escaped to the parlor. Her books lay on the 
centre-table, where she had thrown them down 
on her return from school, and her lessons for 
the morrow must be learned before she retired 
to bed. Some time elapsed before her excite- 
ment subsided into calm attention to the taskc 
before her, and she had not mastered the first 
and least difficult, when the door opened, and 
her sister Fanny, a child, entered. 

“See here, Jenny-! I have done this sum 
over and over again, and it won’t come right! 
Miss Embrie said that if we could not do these 
examples, we should not go into the next class, 
I shall be terribly ashamed if the other girls 
are promoted and I am not.” 

**Do you think it would be honorable in you 
to let me do your exercises ?’’ questioned Jane, 
without removing her eyes from her bovk. 

“*T don’t want you to do them. Just look 
over this and tell me what is wrong!’ urged 
the child. 

“Tt would not be right. I am surprised at 
your asking me to do so mean a thing!’’ replied 
Jane, annoyed at her persistence. ‘ Besides, 
I haven’t a second to spare from my own les- 
sons.”” 

Fanny hung about her chair, whining that 
it was “too bad,’”’ and that she should lose 
“her place in school,’’ at the same time dan- 
gling her slate from her finger, hitting her sis- 
ter’s knee, then the table, in a style peculiarly 
provoking to a would-be student. 

“Don’t do that!’ ordered Jane, sharply, 
presently, giving her a push. “I have told 
you twice that I will not help you deceive your 
teacher. I wish you would go away and let 
me study in peace.” 

“You are as cross as a bear!’’ retorted Fanny, 
almost crying. ‘‘I hope I shall never be reli- 
gious, if it is to make me as hateful as it does 
you.” She slammed the door after her, leay- 
ing her last sentence sticking, like a poisoned 
arrow, in her sister’s mind. 

*““T don’t believe other people find the path 





Jane had a temper as well as her father, and 


of duty as full of thorns as I do!” she mur- 
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mured, a great tear stealing down her cheek and 
plashing upon the open page of her “ Virgil.” 
“ And everybody who gets angry with me lays 
the blame upon my religion. That hurts me 
more than anything else, and they know it. I 
am tempted to believe, sometimes, that there 
is a regular system of persecution organized 
against me.”’ 

The preposterous notion, once received, acted 
as a tonic, rather than depressed her. There 
was a drop of comfort in the idea of martyr- 
dom, ever: upon so small a scale. She finished 
her Latin under the spur of this, and took up 
her geometry. She had read just three lines, 
when in came Rick. 

“Halloa, Jenny! I was in hopes I should 
find you here. I say, old girl, I am blamed 
sorry that I made game of you at supper-time. 
But it was clear fun, you know, and you were 
such a Guy’’—laughing at the recollection— 
‘*with your face drawn down to such an enor- 
mous length, your eyes no bigger than goose- 
berries, and your hair looking, for all the world, 
as if the rats had had a camp-meeting in it and 
had not struck the tents when they left off. 
However, I am sorry, as I said, that my joke 
vexed you, and kicked up such a row generally. 
T’ll behave better next time.”’ 

**T had rather look like a fright—like a Guy, 
as you call it, than talk such wretched slang,”’ 
teturned Jane, coldly. ‘‘IfI do not find fault 
with your language, I don’t see why you need 
trouble yourself about my appearance.”’ 

Rick bit his lip, whistled, put his hands into 
his pockets and walked to the window. Jane 
resumed her book. ‘It’s a regularly beastly 
night out!”’ said Rick, after a short silence. 
“T beg your pardon! I believe that was slang. 
The truth is, Jenny, a fellow falls into that way 
of talking without knowing it, from hearing 
other fells use such expressions. You see, a 
lot of us get together in the evening, and it’s 
who can tell the biggest story and sing the fun- 
niest song, and talk loudest. I get plaguy sick 
of it, sometimes, but what is a man to do for 
amusement after a hard day at his desk, vex- 
ing his brains with lines of figures as long as 
his arm, and when he has done his best, being 
badgered by the governor for not performing 
miracles? All work and no play makes Jack 
the stupidest kind of a dull boy.” 

“ Why don’t you read or study ?”” inquired 
Jane, still coldly. ‘“‘ My evenings never hang 
heavily upon my hands.”’ 

“Oh, bother! Study is too much like work, 
and reading is ‘slow,’ unless a fell gets hold of 
an interesting novel—and I get sleepy over that 
when my eyes have been peering into ledgers 
and day-books for ten hours on a stretch.”’ 

“He is utterly devoid of intellectual tastes,”’ 
thought Jane, in secret contempt. ‘‘ Where is 


the use of talking to him upon such subjects?” 

Rick had picked up a flute that lay upon the 

piano, and commenced breathing softiy a pa- 
VOL. Lxx1x.—9 





] 
thetic air through it. 





Unobservant of his sis- 
ter’s frown and the glances flung at him over 


her shoulder, he passed from this to a livelier 
| Measure played more boldly. He handled the 
_ instrument well, and after the concluding flour- 
| ish of his tune, lowered it from his lips to say : 


‘“‘That’s a pretty thing! What do you say to 


| @ few duets—piano and fiute? It is an age 
| since we played together.” 








“*T would oblige you if I had time,’’ was the 
reply. ‘But I have put off preparing my les- 
sons too long already. I shall have to sit up 
very late to learn them as it is. I will take 
them up to my room, however, if you would 
like to practise here.’’ 

"Not I! Solos—especially when the audi- 
ence is minus, are not in my line. Don’t stir 
on my account. I’m off!” ; 

‘* Now for a little peace!’ said Jane, as she 
heard the front door close behind him. Yet 
she had a twinge of conscience in the reflection 
that she had forced him to leave home and 
seek abroad the questionable entertainment of 
which, according to his own confession, he was 
heartily sick ; had repulsed his confidence and 
met ungraciously his overtures towards recon- 
ciliation. But what could shedo? Her lessons 
were undeniably duties, and she had barely 
time in which to get them ready for the mor- 
row’s recitation. She was left in undisturbed 


| quiet until ten o’clock ; when Lewis, the bro- 


ther next younger than herself, put his head in 
at the door. \ 

‘Come in to prayers, Jenny. And father 
says don’t keep him waiting. He is awfully 
sleepy, and wants to go to bed.” 

The younger children—four in number— 
were, with their parents, in the family sitting- 
room, the baby lying quietly asleep in the cradle 
at his mother’s side. 

‘* Where is Richard?” asked Mr. Wood, as 
his daughter entered. 

**Gone out, I believe, sir.’’ 

‘On this wet night!’ said the mother anx- 
iously. 

‘The weather will not harm him if the com- 
pany he keeps doesn’t,’ replied the father, 
grimly. ‘‘ He wants a good overhauling.’”’ 

The chapter was read and the prayer said. 
Both were long, and Fanny and the six-year- 
old Mary had to be pulled up from their knees, 
when the service wa® through, by Lewis, who 
enjoyed the duty assigned him prodigiously. 
Mr. Wood and Lewis shortly afterward fol- 
lowed the smaller girls up stairs, and Jane was 
going back to her beoks, when her mother’s 
voice arrested her. ‘‘ Why not study in here, 
my dear? I shall sew for an hour longer yet, 
and one light will do for us both.” 

“Very well, ma’am !”’ said the daughter, with 
a submissive sigh. But as she gathered up her 
volumes and papers, she whispered to herself, 
‘*Economy, economy! forever the same song. 
And I do so enjoy a quiet evening to myself.”’ 
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Mrs. Wood had drawn closer to her the work- 
basket heaped with the various garments that 
had come to grief since the preceding Thurs- 
day’s mending, and was basting a patch upon 
the knee of Lewis’ trousers, as Jane reap- 
peared. 

“IT had counted upon those for my poor-box, 
- this week,’’ remarked the latter, in a disconso- 
latetone. ‘I did dot suppose that Lewis would 
wear them again.”’ 

“They will do nicely for his skating and 
coasting pants this winter,’’ said the mother. 
‘*He is so hard upon his clothes, that I must 
make them last as long as possible. It is pretty 
difficult to make both ends meet this year, on 
account of the high price of everything. Your 
father works so bard to procure us comforts 
that we ought to do our best to take care of 
them.”’ 

Jane watched the slender hands—once ele- 
gant in shape and delicately fair—now thin, 
with joints enlarged by constant exercise, as 
they cut away the worn edges of the hole in the 
cloth, and proceeded to stitch in the new piece. 
‘Mother! do you never get weary of all this?’’ 

‘*My dear ?”’ queried Mrs. Wood, startled by 
the energy of the inquiry, and at a loss as to its 
exact meaning. 

“‘T mean of this ignoble existence, made up 
of mean and petty cares—this everlasting patch- 
ing, and darning, and saving—wearing out one’s 
strength and life in trying to join the two ends 
of the year ; in keeping up a respectable show 
in the eyes of the world? Do you never feel a 
thirst for a wider field of usefulness, for higher 
employments and more worthy rewards ?”’ 

“I suppose we all get tired sometimes, dear, 
and complain that our lot is not easier. I wish, 
for instance, that we were rich enough for me 
te employ a seamstress whenever my sewing 
presses me. But I should not trust her to do 
the mending. There are not many who can 
mend to suit me, and I really like it. Some of 
the happiest hours of my life have been the 
evenings I have spent alone, after you children 
were all in bed, darning your stockings and 
stopping the rents you had madein your aprons 
and dresses while at your play. The little 
clothes were a sort of company for me.”’ 

Jane was searching for her place in her 
‘*Moral Philosophy,’ and failed to see the ten- 
der smile that illumined the pale face, as the 
mother took up the next article in order—a 
pair of small stockings from the heap, striped 
white and red, and ran her hand down into the 
foot of one—her fingers peeping out through 
a gap where Mary’s restless toes had fretted 
away the worsted. If she had, it is doubtful 
whether, in her then humor, she could have 
entered into the real poetry of the thought in- 
differently expressed by the patient and loving 
parent. Such patience, and love so unostenta- 
tious, yet so ceaseless in its unspoken mani- 
festations, are seldom valued aright until the 





wan cheek has taken on a ghastlier hue, and 
the busy hands that ministered to the homely 
necessities of our everyday life lie—strange, sad 
sight !—folded upon the heart that can never 
more thrill with solicitude for our welfare ; 
never more beat gladly at our caresses ; never 
again be wrung to bleeding by our ingratitude 
—our cold or hasty words. Thus, Jane did not 
dream that the simple-minded woman at her 
elbow, without one tithe of her daughter’s ori- 
ginality of thought, or one-twentieth of her 
mental culture, was, in truth, breathing the air 
of moral and spiritual heights to which she had 
never attained ; was living, day by day, before 
the eyes that would not recognize the fact— 
the pure and undefiled faith for which the 
youthful and self-confident disciple was pining 
afar off. 

‘What a fool I am to try and make them 
understand me!’’ was Jane’s mental comment 
upon the answer she had received. ‘“ After all, 
it may be best that poor, dear mother should 
be satisfied with her lot and occupations. It is 
too late for her to change her habits of living 
and thinking, Only—I had as lief be a verita- 
ble mole in shape as well as in tastes, and bur- 
row in the dark. Nobody expects anything 
better from him.’’ ¢ ‘ 

Mrs. Wood was never talkative, and she re- 
frained now from any further conversation, 
believing that her daughter wished to study 
without interruption. The mending weut dili- 
gently forward; the pile on her right hand 
steadily diminishing as that upon the left gained 
in size. She looked interested and contented 
except when a rough blast shook the window, 
or the rain dashed spitefully against the panes. 
Then, a nervous glance from the darkness 
without to the clock on the mantel, told that 
thoughts of her absent eldest born marred the 
comfort she felt in the presence of her sleeping 
babe and her daughter. Twice the little one 
stirred uneasily, and her hand was instantly 
upon the cradle, her lips ready with the sooth- 
ing “‘sh-sh-sh!”’ that is the natural language of 
every mother in like circumstances. Once Jane 
raised her book nearer to her eyes, with an im- 
patient look at the gas-standard upon the table, 
and her mother silently moved it towards her, 
not caring that she thus lessened her own sup- 
ply of light. 

At length, Jane shut her book with a shiver. 

‘How cold it is in here!’’ she complained, 
seizing the poker and clearing out the ashes 
from the lower bars of the grate. 

“It feels very comfortable to me!’’ replied 
Mrs. Wood, pushing her chair away from the 
hearth, that her daughter might have the fall 
benefit of the heat. 

“There is certainly a bitter draught from 
some quarter!’ insisted Jane, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘I feelas if a stream of ice-water 
were trickling down my back.”’ 

‘* There is no surer sign that you have taken 
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cold,’’ said the mother, taking the alarm. “Sit 
down upon that hassock, with your back to the 
fire until you get thoroughly warm. Itis the 
best cure I know.”’ 

“ That is an old woman’s notion!’ Jane said, 
in undisguised scorn. ‘‘It could not be other- 
wise than injurious to heat the spine in that 
manner,”’ 

“Perhaps so, but I have seen it tried many 
times with wonderful effect. At least, put on 
this shawl’’—rising to get one from a closet. 
“Anda drink of hot lemonade, taken after you 
arein bed, would be good for you. I am afraid 
that you got your feet wet this afternoon. Did 
you change you shoes and stockings when you 
came in?” 

“T took off my boots.’’ Jane said nothing of 
the dampness she had noticed about the soles of 
her stockings, but had not deemed of sufficient 
consequence to make her replace them by dryer 
ones, 

“7 do hope you are not going to have another 
spell of pneumonia,’’ continued the careful 
mother. ‘Your illness last winter came on 
just in this way.” 

“T cannot understand why you are always 
ready to prognosticate evil, mother. There is 
nothing the matter with me except that I am 
tired and chilly because the fire is low,’’ re- 
turned Jane, with the air of peevish superiority 
she was too apt to assume in talking with her 
parents. ‘Ail I want is sleep and plenty of 
blankets. Good-night!’’ 

She met Rick in the hall. He was hanging 
his overcoat upon the rack, and his dripping 
umbrella stood in the bronze trough below. 
He looked damp and cross, and smelled villain- 
ously of tobacco smoke. 

“‘Good-night!’’ said his sister, in passing. 
“Father has been scolding because you stayed 
out so late.” 

“T am not going to mope myself to deatb in 
this abominable old jail,’’ was the surly reply. 

“TItisa dull place. I would get away, too, if 
I could,”” pondered Jane, mounting the stairs. 
“There is not much of ‘home, sweet home’ 
about our house. It keeps out the storm, but 
itis always cloudy or fitful weather inside.” 

It was after eleven o'clock, and her room was 
without a fire, but she put on a double wrapper, 
and fell hard to work upon her Sewing Cirele 
Report, Ata quarter after one this was copied 
out neatly, and her desk was closed. She read 
her nightiy portion of Scripture, said her 
prayers, and crept into bed, shivering so vio- 
lently that an hour elapsed before she fell into 

a broken siumber. Awakening from this at 
daylight, she was terrified at the soreness of 
her throat, the heat of her whole body, and the 
pain that racked every joint. Her failure to 
appear at breakfast brought up one of the chil- 
dren with a message froin her father, who 
wanted to know “whether it was laziness or 
business that kept her now ?” 


The tears came to the sick girl’s eyes as this 

was repeated, and her voice shook plaintively 
as she returned answer that she was not well 
enough torise. ‘If I were todie nobody would 
care,’’ she moaned, turning her face to the wall, 
when Fanny had gone. 
“ Mrs. Wood was an affectionate mother, 
willing to be spent and spend her best years 
and energies for her children’s good, but her 
regret at Jane’s indisposition took, at first, the 
term of reproach for herimprudence. ‘‘If you 
had not wet your feet yesterday, and stayed 
out so long on such a raw afternoon, you would 
not have taken cold. If you had tried my 
remedies last night, they would have broken up 
the intluenza at the beginning. I look forward, 
now, to another spell—nothing less,’’ were her 
opening remarks, when she had felt Jane’s 
pulse, and looked at her throat, had heard her 
say that her head and bones ached horribly. 
Then, her temporary irritation having expended 
itself, she set about relieving the suffering of 
the patient. But Jane carried the recollection 
of the rebuke she yet felt was richly merited 
longer than the memory of her tenderness and 
excellent nursing. 

“Tf she loved me, she could not scold me 
while I am so ill,” was the constant thought 
that made the pain and confinement yet harder 
to bear. 

The attack of pneumonia, predicted by Mrs. 
Wood’s fears, was averted, but the sore throat 
and fever kept Jane a close prisoner to the 
house and her chamber for five days. On the 
afternoon of the fourth, she lay upon the lounge 
before the fre in her room, too weak to read or 
sew ; too miserable to care about doing either, 
had her strength not been lacking. Without it 
was genuine November weather—a leaden sky, 
without a rift in the sullen canopy; a chill 
wind, not brisk, but steady, stripping one after 
another the yellow leaves from the boughs of 
the elm-trees before the window, and sighing 
dolefully in the chimney. The house was very 
quiet. The children had not returned from 
school, and Mrs. Wood was very busy down 
stairs, it being washing-day, and the servants 
engaged from breakfast until supper-time over 
the tubs in the back kitchen. 

One has usually abundant leisure for medita- 
tion during sickness, but the reflections of 4 
season when bodily weakness enfeebles the 
mind and depresses the spirits are seldom 
agreeable or really profitable. Jane’s reverie 
was not an exception tothis rule. She was dis- 
couraged at the result of past efforts to do good, 
indisposed to persevere in a course that had 
brought her little happiness, and, judging from 
appearances, accomplished next to nothing for 
the welfare of others. Thinking over the bar- 
ren account of the year so nearly gone, the 
tears came, and then the sobs, and she was svon 

in the full enjoyment of “a good, hearty ery.” 





For my own part, I entertain a very contemptu- 
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ous opinion of this luxury as for those who are 
given to indulging in it, but it is an extremely 
popular form of consolation or enjoyment— 
whichever it may be styled—with most ladies, 
young and old. Tears are a merciful relief 
from the pressure of a great and crushing sor- 
row, but their sacredness and their beneficial 
effects are lessened by the habit too common 
among weak-minded women, whose “strong 
point”’ is their sensitive natures, of making 
them the outlet for every fit of childish petu- 
lance and babyish low spirits. Jane had never 
been more cowardly than when she gave way 
to useless lamentations over past failures, in- 
stead of forming resolutions and plans for re- 
deeming these by wiser action in the future. 

A tap at the door dried the plenteous current 
suddenly. 

‘Come in,”’’ she said, wiping her eyes, and 
shifting her position so that the light from the 
window should not fall so broadly upon her dis- 
colored cheeks. 

**May I?” answered a clear, pleasant voice, 
and the owner came into sight. 

It was Mrs. Wyndham, the wife of Jane’s 
pastor, a little lady, whose bright eyes and 
lively countenance made you forget, before you 
had talked with her two minutes, that she was 
fifty years old, that her hair was gray, and her 
complexion rosy and fresh no longer. She was 
a great favorite with all the young people in 
the congregation, and with none more than 
with Jane. “Lie still,’’ she ordered, as the 
sick girl uttered an exclamation, and would 
have risen to her feet. ‘‘I did not hear that 
you were sick until yesterday, and, guessing 
that your mother would be too busy to stay 
much with you this afternoon, I ran around to 
offer myself as her substitute. How are you 
to-day ?”’ 

By this time she had kissed her young friend, 
passed her cool hand over the flushed forehead, 
and taken a low chair beside the lounge, with- 
out bustle or parade, but in look, tone, and ges- 
ture bespeaking affection and sympathy that 
lent her, to the invalid’s eyes, the aspect of a 
ministering angel. She must have perceived 
the traces of recent emotion upon Jane’s face, 
but she did not allude to these, or even inquire 
into the state of her spirits, as many well- 
meaning people, whose will to console was as 
good as hers, but whose tact was less fine, 
would have done. 

**It was very kind in you to come to see me 
on this disagreeable day,’’ said Jane, gratefully. 

Thre was something about Mrs. Wyndham’s 
voice that always reminded one of the musical 
chirp of a bird, and her answer to this was 
blithe and sweet as the song of a thrush in 
spring-time. She liked what other people 
called a dreary faliday. Seated by a glowing 
fire, she enjoyed listening to the wind whistling 
around the cormers and down the chimney, and 
thinking over her early days, and the blessings 





that had followed her all her life from the time 


when, as a little child, she used to sit at her 
mother’s knee on snowy or rainy evenings, and 
hear her stories of the very old times, mingled 
with the sound of the wind, until her no less 
happy, but more thoughtful present. She 
‘dearly loved the month of November,” and 
Jane was ashamed to acknowledge how dull 
and gloomy she considered the season, and how 
the wind’s song always gave her the blues. 

“It is very muddy, is it not?” she asked. 

“Yes, the streets were wet,’”? Mrs. Wyndham 
owned, but she never minded mud. In this 
sensible age, when ladies wore high-heeled, 
thick-soled boots, and Balmoral skirts, and 
aqua scutem cloaks, it mattered little whether 
it rained or shone, whether the crossings were 
muddy or dry. Whatan improvement all this 
was upon the paper soles and delicate fabrics 
that were fashionable for promenades twenty 
years ago. 

The day before, which was the Sabbath, had 
been rainy, and Jane inquired if the congrega- 
tion were large. 

**Not very,’”’ said the pastor’s wife, “but 
very attentive. My own health is now so firm 
that I need never stay in-door on account of 
the weather, but there are many invalids, 
elderly persons and very young children, wito 
should never venture abroad on a day like 
yesterday. I have had some very happy Sab- 
baths at home in my life, when I was provi- 
dentially from the house of Gop. Private 
communion with one’s heart and with Him 
who is present in the lowliest sick-room as in 
the most splendid temple of man’s building is 
at once delightful and profitable. I have often 
been wonderfully refreshed by a day devoted 
to rest, to prayer, and to religious thought, al- 
though I had spent it in solitude. We over- 
work minds-and bodies, too, my dear, in this 
generation. Indigestion, mental, physical, and, 
I fear, spiritual, is the prevailing disease. True, 
it is better to wear out than to rust out, but a 
wise Christian should avoid both extremes. 
But I did not come here to preach to you. You 
will not be able to attend the annual meeting 
of the Sewing Circle to-morrow, will you? 
Should you not like me to make out your re- 
port; you can dictate, and I write?” 

“Tt is finished,’ replied Jane. “I sent it to 
the President on Saturday. I finished it the 
night before I was taken sick.” 

‘‘ Always prompt,”’ smiled the lady. “It 
puzzles me to understand how you accomplish 
so much for outside charities while you have 
your school and home duties to attend to. 
You must be very systematic, and I am afraid 
that you often exert yourself beyond your 
strength. Health is a talent which we ought 
to guard as carefully as we do any other.” 

‘Labor is worship,’”’ replied Jane, not ill- 
pleased at the cordial appreciation of her good 
deeds from a judge so esteemed. ‘ My greatest 
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sorrow is that I seem to have no settled pur- 
pose in life. The world is so wide, and I oc- 
cupy 80 insignificant a place in it, my schemes 
of benevolence are like intermitting springs, 
instead of a broad, deep river. Yet, Mrs. 
Wyndham, if I know my own heart, I do de- 
sire to do a great work for Gop; to glorify Him 
by a noble, active Christian life, if He wouid 
but grant me the coveted opportunity.”” There 
was no mistaking her sincerity. The trembling 
voice and suffused eyes bore witness that she 
felt all she said, and more. 

“ My dear, you amaze me! My husband and 
I have often agreed that few young converts 
had a more inviting field of labor. Your bro- 
thers and sisters—your schoolmates” — 

“ Will not listen to me!’’ interrupted Jané, 
yet more tremulously. “I used to try faith- 
fully to awaken them to a sense of their lost 
cendition as sinners, and all that, you know. 
But I have been rebuffed and insulted until 
now I dare not open my lips to them upon the 
subject.”’ 

‘* * Be ye therefore wise as serpents and harm- 
less as doves!’ ’’ quoted Mrs. Wyndham, gently 
and sweetly. ‘‘ Few are driven into the king- 
dom—many led. You have tried to mould the 
raw material, which should first have been 
melted by love. The terrors of the law are 
dangerous weapons for experienced disciples 
to handle. The merest child who has tasted of 
Jesus’ love may preach the exceeding beauty 
and attractiveness of His service by a lovely 
life. It is a precious thought, that in so far as 
we are ourselves lovable and of good report, 
we honor Him by whose name we are called ; 
gradually, but surely, draw others to follow us, 
as we would follow Him. The affection and 
approval of those who recognize our resem- 
blance to our Master, are among the trophies 
we are finally to lay down at his feet—oar 
crowns of rejoicing.”’ 

“T never thought of it in that light before,” 
said Jane, ingenuously. 

A brief silence ensued before Mrs. Wyndham 
spoke again. ‘“‘ You used a quotation, a little 
while ago,which is often misunderstood and 
misapplied. Labor is worship, when we do 
gladly and earnestly the duty Gop has desig- 
nated as ours. But when we step aside from 
the humble path in which His providence has 
commanded us to walk, to climb heights we 
have chosen because they are high and difficult 
to mount ; when we fret at the wearing, petty 
trials of our daily lives and pray Gop to grant 
us burdens of care and responsibility we have 
not strength to lift, but which we covet because 
they are esteemed honorable in the sight of 
man; when we sigh for the martyr’s stake and 
the martyr’s crown, we are vain-glorious—-not 
worshipful.”’ 

*** Whatsoever thy hands findeth to do, do it 
with thy might !’”’ suggested Jane, very timidly. 

“Yes, my love. ‘ Whatsoever’ and ‘ findeth.’ 





We are to pick up the little duties faithfully— 
not trample them under our feet and reserve 
our strength for one mighty tug at a thousand 
ton weight. The heart is very deceitful, and I 
tremble to think how many emotions which we 
regard as aspirations after a higher life, are dis- 
guised ambition—discontent with our allotted 
tasks because we esteem ourselves capable of 
more exalted pursuits. It is the faithful over 
a few things to whom is promised the rulership 
over many. The meek—not the ambitious— 
are to inherit the earth. Gop knows what we 
are capable of performing, and when He sees 
that we are ripe for higher placesin His service, 
He will promote us. But Iam preaching out- 
right, now. Have you seen the last volume by 
the Country Parson ?” 

Jane replied in the negative. ‘TI get so little 
time for reading,’’ she added, apologetically. 

“T am glad that you have not, for I have 
brought it with me. Don’t thank me! I am 
going to please myself and rest you by reading 
a few passages aloud.’’ She read for half an 
hour; talked brightly of the author and his 
works for ten minutes more; then kissed her 
young favorite and went home. 

Jane lay, without moving, gazing into the 
fire until her mother came up at dusk to see 
how she was getting on. “Iam better, much 
better, thank you!” was the reply. Mrs. 
Wyndham’s visit did me good.”’ 

** She is one of the best women in the world!’’ 
said Mrs. Wood, warmly. ‘She does as much 
in her way, to make people better and happier, 
as Mr. Wyndham does in his.’’ 

Jane arose and seated herself in a rocking- 
chair. ‘I am tired lying still!’ she exclaimed. 
‘Mother, won’t you oblige me by stretching 
yourself upon the sofa for a little while? You 
are tired, I am sure.”’ 

Mrs. Wood did not deny it, but she was so 
little in the habit of indulging her feelings of 


weariness and half sickness, that she required 


a second and a third more urgent invitation be- 
fore she yielded. Jane drew the shawl over her 
mother’s shoulders and took the toil-worn hand 
in hers. “I am hoarse and you are sleepy,” 
she said, playfully. ‘‘Since we cannot amuse 
one another, suppose you take a nap, and I will 
awaken you in season to attend to getting sup- 
per.”’ 

Mrs. Wood smiled—a sweet, tender gleam, 
and closed her eyes in feigned slumber that 
was speedily real and sound. Jane aroused 
her gently, as she had promised, in ample time 
for her evening preparations. 

**T never enjoyed more refreshing rest in my 
life,’’ said the mother. ‘‘It has made another 
creature of me.’’ 

“TI wish you would try the same experiment 
every afternoon,’’ replied the daughter, affec- 
tionately. ‘‘ You would gain time by it. This 
reom is always quiet at this hour, and I shall 
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be delighted to take your place down stairs 
while you are resting.” 

“Thank you, darling! I am not so strong as 
I used to be when I was younger. It is very 
kind and sweet in you to be so considerate of 
my comfort,” said Mrs. Wood, stooping to 
leave a fervent kiss upon Jane’s forehead. 

A rising lump in the girl’s throat prevented 
her from answering until her mother had 
reached the door, Then she found voice to 
say: ‘‘Mother, will you please ask Rick to 
bring up the chessboard after tea? I get lonely 
staying here away from youall. And Fanny 
may as well study by my light and fire as by 
yours. There are so many about your work- 
stand in the evening.”’ 

Rick was easily persuaded that he was doing 
a meritorious act in spending the evening in 
his sister’s room. To chess succeeded a talk, 
at first upon music, during which definite plans 
were laid for joint practice when Jane should be 
wellenough to go below. Fanny had interrupted 
the game twice to ask a question about a knotty 
pointin herlesson. Jane had listened patiently 
and replied clearly, and been repaid by the 
child’s look of satisfaction as she shut her books 
earlier than usual, and said a smiling ‘‘ Good- 
night’’ to her brother and sister. It came out 
in the course of the conversation that followed 
her departure, that Rick had his troubles, and 
sore ones he deemed them. He was a clerk in 
iis father’s counting-room, and suffered daily 
from the unequal temper of the latter. 

“* He vents it upon me when he dare not bully 
the other fellows,”” he said. ‘TI tell you what, 
Jenny, it wouldn’t take much to make me ya- 
mose the ranehe—run away, I mean. Nothing 
but the thought of how it would distress mo- 
ther has kept me here this long.”’ 

Jane, greatly shocked, set herself about argu- 
ing and coaxing him out of this notion. 

“Tf you will only stand by me,”’ stipulated 
Rick, finally. ‘‘ You are father’s favorite, if 
he does storm at you sometimes. He is very 
proud of you, and you could twist him round 
your finger, if you would take the trouble to 
try it. And, as for me, you wouldn’t believe 
what a relief it has been to talk this thing over 
with you. You see, a fellow broods over his 
trials until they seem twice as big as they really 
are, It is like looking at something you think 
is a ghost, a little way off. If you march right 
up to it and give it a rousing shake, it’s ten to 
one but you find out that it is nothing more 
frightful than a towel hanging upon a clothes- 
line.”’ 

Three years have passed since Jane Wood 
recognized and embraced her opportunity for 
fulfilling her appointed mission—opened her 
eyes to the fact that her work lay beneath her 
very fingers. The Wood household has, in that 
period, undergone important changes. The 
father, still given, at times, to hasty speeches 
and irritable moods, is yet far more forbearing 





with wife and children than of old. The hard- 
est, because most delicate of Jane’s undertak- 
ings, is to avoid the shoals and quicksands that 
are likely to upset his temper in the family 
councils. But taet and sweet temper can ac- 
complish miracles in such eases, and she is 
hourly learning to practise these more success- 
fully. Her mother has grown more youthful in 
face and manner, now that the eldest daughter 
has taken upon her strong, willing shoulders 
part of the burden she had borne so many years 
alone. The darning-needle is no longer plied 
far into the night, and four hands reduce the 
weekly mending to an agreeable pastime. 
Many delightful confabulations have the two 
seamstresses had over their work, and mutual 
love and confidence have been mightily en- 
hanced by these. 

Rick, now a fine, manly fellow of one and 
twenty, is his father’s right-hand man of busi- 
ness ; is an active member in the church and 
teacher in the Sabbath school. His sister is 
his co-laborer in these, asin such benevolent 
enterprises as they can find the means and time 
to participate in. For Jane has becomea grand 
economist of time and energy. Prompt atten- 
tion to the calls made Vy her home upon her 
thoughts and strength, leaves her sundry half 
hours, sometimes whole hours per day for out- 
door claims. The Missionary Society has an- 
other treasurer, but the members of the Sewing 
Circle still hear her concise reports with plea- 
sure and pride. She has not given up her 
**poor district,” but she has learned to visit it 
thoroughly and relieve distress efficiently with- 
out waste of time. She likes this system, and 
so do her pensioners. 

Over the younger children her influence is 
almost unbounded. ‘Sister’? is the umpire in 
every dispute ; the confidante in every joy and 
sorrow. She has leisure for everything, say 
her friends, and they are numerous. When 
she ceased to desire popularity and fame as 
earth’s chief gift, she earned general good-will 
by her unselfish spirit, her kindly consideration 
for the feelings and wishes of others, her gentle 
bearing and modest zeal for the welfare of all 
about her, however humble their position. 
Little by little, but surely and brightly has she 
come to reflect the image of Him who pleased 
not Himself. 

The illuminated motto beside her toilet-glass 
still holds its place, but it has a companion on 
the other side, presented by Mrs. Wyndham, 
three Christmasses ago. There is nothing glar- 
ing in its ornamentation. It is only a spray of 
ivy, the cobweb-like filaments thrown out by 
every joint, trailing downwards over these 
words: “DO THE DUTY THAT LIETH NEAR- 
EST THY HAND.” 





wo 


RESPECT is better procured by exacting than 
soliciting for it.—G@reville, 
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ART IN COMMON THINGS. 


Harmony of color and appropriateness cf 
form in the furnishing and decoration of our 
dwellings are essentials so frequently over- 
looked, that a few hints for general adoption 
may not be unexceptionable. To select what 
may appear eye-pleasing, without due reference 
to the relations which ought to exist between 
the several parts of a room, seems to be the 
common practice, and so long as this is contin- 
ued the result can hardly be otherwise than 
unsatisfactory. 

It is only by proper attention to fixed princi- 
ples—principles by which an artist is guided in 
painting a picture—that a consistent and har- 
monious combination of colors can be effected. 
Taking a room as a whole, and considering its 
effect as a picture, the colors of the carpet and 
of the walls form the chief masses in the com- 
position, and necessarily influence every other 
component part. If the floor and the walls be 
of the same color, there will be a deficiency of 
force and of effect from want of contrast ; and, 
on the other hand, if of different colors, equally 
attractive to the eye, the effect produced would 
not be that of the whole, because a whole is the 
result of a co-operation of different subordinate 
parts with one principal part. While, there- 
fore, they should not be of the same color, they 
sheuld be of colors that harmonize, or, in other 
words, look well together. For example, a 
very brilliant color, such as crimson, in a car- 
pet, may have a drab or other subdued color in 
the curtains and paper; but then there should 
be a portion of the brilliant color introduced in 
both, as bordering or ornaments. A glance at 
the views entertained on these points by ac- 
knowledged authorities on decorative art may 
prove useful. 

A proficient in describing a drawing-room 
which he caused to be decorated with especial 
reference to what is deemed the proper har- 
mony of coloring in the principal parts, says: 
“There were only three decided colors through- 
out, viz., white, crimson, and green. The ceil- 
ing, cornices, woodwork, and canopies of the 
window-hangings, the ground of the walls, and 
that of the carpet crimson ; while the pattern 
on the carpet was a sort of tracery of creep- 
ing plants in green. The chimney-piece was 
of white marble, reaching nearly to the ceiling, 
with a panel, equal in width to the opening of 
the chimney, filled with a mirror or looking- 
glass. The walls of the room were painted in 
imitation of morocco leather, enriched with 
roses in gilding, shaded by band, and the whole 
varnished with copal. The woodwork was 
dead white, bordered with gilt mouldings. The 
window-curtains were of a very simple form, 
being merely large curtains without draperies 
or fringes, and they hung in vertical lines so 
as to catch no dust. They ran on gilt wooden 
poles, and inside the cornice was a common 





French curtain-rod, on which ran a very fine 
but plain muslin sun-curtain, edged with crim- 
son cherry fringe. The cords for drawing the 
curtains, instead of being concealed, were made 
conspicuous, and contributed much to the gene- 
ral effect ; they were about the thickness of half 
an inch, of plaited worsted cord, with hand- 
some termination.’’ In speaking of the general 
colors adopted throughout, he observes: ‘‘ The 
whole of the crimson is, as near as practicable 
with the different materials, of the same hue, 
the lake for the walls having been first pro- 
cured, and the silk and worsted dyed to match 
it. From this cireumstance, and from its being 
contrasted by the green, and relieved by the 
white and gold, it has no more of a predominant 
hue in the arrangement than.is perfectly agree- 
able, while it gives great distinctiveness in the 
pictures, and a general air of warmth and com- 
fort, without appearing glaring and gaudy.” 

D. R. Hay, in his “Treatise on Harmoni- 
ous Coloring,” insists on the point that the 
coloring of rooms should be an echo to their 
uses. The color of a library ought to be com- 
paratively severe ; that of a dining-room grave ; 
and that of a parlor or drawing-room gay ; 
while light colors are more suitable for bed- 
rooms. Apartments lighted from the south 
and west, particularly in a summer residence, 
should be of a cool color, while, on the contrary, 
those lighted from the north and east should 
approach a warm tone. 

Pugin, in treating of the relations which in- 
terior fittings bear or ought to bear to each 
other, visits with some severity the usual mode 
of hanging window-curtains. He says: ‘‘The 
materials of these curtains may be rich or plain ; 
they may be heavily or lightly fringed ; they 
may be embroidered with heraldic charges or 
not, according to the locality where they are to 
be hung; but their real use must be strictly 
maintained. Hence all the modern plans of 
suspending enormous folds of stuff over poles, 
as if for the purpose of sale or of being dried, 
is quite contrary to the use and intention of 
curtains, and abominable in taste; and the only 
object that these endless festoons and bunchy 
tassals can answer is to swell the bills and pro- 
fits of the upholsterers. Itis not less ridicu- 
lous to see canopies of tomb and altar screens 
set up over windows instead of the appropriate 
valance or baldaquin of the olden time.’’ He 
goes on to say that the origin and proper appli- 
cation of fringes seems to be but little under- 
stood. Fringe was originally nothing more than 
the ragged edge of the stuff tied into bunches 
to prevent its unravelling further. This sug- 
gested the idea of manufacturing fringe as an 
ornamental edging, but good taste requires that 
it be designed and applied correctly. In the 
first place, fringe should never consist of heavy 
parts, but simply of threads tied into orna- 
mental patterns ; secondly, a deep fringe should 
not be suspended to a narrow valance ; thirdly, 
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no valance should be formed entirely of fringe, 
as fringe can only be supplied as an ornamental 
edging; and fourthiy, fringe should not be 
sewed upon the stuff, but always on the edges. 
It is allowable at the very top, as it may be 
supposed to be the upper edge turned over. 


OO 


CAST IT NOT AWAY. 
BY GEORGE L. DRAKE. 
Sweet Spring’s soft fragrance filled the air, 
When first these green buds swelled ;, 
And love’s warm sunshine filled my life, 
When close my heart you held. 
As into beauty burst the rose 
So grew my love each day ; 
Alas! that love you trified with, 
And cast it soon away. 


Forever, now, this land I leave, 
No more thy glance to meet ; 

This farewell offering here I bring, 
And lay it at thy feet. 

Accept this rose—’tis like our love, 
It lives but one short day, 

So, when it fades, as roses will, 
Oh, cast it not away. 


As was our love so is this rose, 
Fresh, beautiful, and clear; 

As is our love so this will be, 
Core-blighted, dead, and sere. 

Then, think of it, when, like our love, 
’Twas in its golden day, 

And, when it fades, as roses will 
Oh, cast it not away. 





A FLOWER GIFT. 
BY MRS, ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


On, country blossoins sweet ! 
Ye stir my pulses with a strange delight; 
My dreaming thoughts, unchecked, have taken their 
flight 
From out this noisy street 
To woods, and fields, and fragrant flowery lanes, 
Where all the spring air thrills 
With bird-songs, dainty trills 
That swell anon to rich, triumphant strains. 
There nature, like a queen, untrammeled reigns— 
The earth is fresh anc gay, 
The breezes dance and play ; 
There, too, the flower-sprites have dwelt for aye, 
Far from the city’s din, 
Its hurrying sound of strife, its woe, and sin. 


Oh, country blossoms fair! 
Your presence cheers me in this lonely room ; 
I wonder are your hearts oppressed with gloom 
Or weight of anxious care, 
That ye no more may look upon those tender skies, 
That seemed to bend above 
Your forms, as if in lovet 
Methought this morn I heard complaining sighs, 
And saw the tears within your dewy eyes. 
Far, far from here, at first 
Your petals open burst; 
*Mid dust and smoke your bloom was never nursed. 
Oh, but to flee away, 
Through fields and meadows for awhile to stray! 





—-——- ~bee 
To read without reflecting is like eating with- 
out digesting.—Burke. 





LOST IN THE MIST. 


BY MISS HELEN MAXWELL. 


ONE fine evening last summer a little, dull, - 


quiet sea-shore town in New Jersey was en- 
livened, much to its own amazement, by quite 
an influx of visitors. The rickety old stage, 
which every day rattled despairingly down to 
the station, and every day rattled despair- 
ingly back again always empty, actually drove 
up with great noise and ostentation to the door 
of the neat little hotel, and out sprang, in the 
liveliest and most cheerful way possible—al- 
most as if she was arriving at Newport in the 
height of the season—a very pretty young lady. 
She glanced approvingly at the shady piazza 
which surrounded the house, and took one lit- 
tle enjoying sniff of the breeze, which blew re- 
freshingly over the sea, and rattled the pebbles 
on the beach like so many dice in a particularly 
musical box, and then turned and assisted from 
the stage one, two—that must be all; no, here 
comes another—actually three old ladies! And 
as much alike as two—no, I mean—three peas. 

The landlord, who looked good-natured 
enough to be the landlord in a story, gathered 
up all the bags, and bundles, and shawls, and 
led the way into the house. ‘‘ What rooms 
would you like?” he asked, looking at each 
eld lady in turn for orders, but at last settling 
upon the young lady as the head of the party. 

‘“‘Four nice bedrooms, cool and airy, sea 
view, of course, and a private parlor,’”’ was the 
brisk reply. 

‘‘The bedrooms will suit you, miss. As to 
parlor, I have only one, but I reckon you'll 
find that private enough; you won’t have ne 
folks troubling you.”’ 

* Are we your only guests, then?’’ inquired 
the’ young lady, pleasantly, as they followed 
the landlord to their rooms. 

“Yes, miss. You see, if it wasn’t for the 
village custom, I couldn’t keep up here at all.” 

Open went the doors of four little bedrooms 
allinarow. The neat white curtains and fat 
white beds looked tempting enough, and out of 
the window you could see the sea rolling and 
frothing about on the beach. 

** Now isn’t this nice?’’ said the young lady, 
proceeding to take off the old ladies’ bonnets 
one after the other. 

“Very nice, dear,’’ they all responded, in 
chorus. . 

‘* And, now, you three aunties must lie down 
and rest, and I shall unpack your trunks, and 
lay out your things for theevening. Landlord, 
please have our luggage sent up, and have a 
good tea for us in about an hour.” 

The trunks were brought up, and neatly 
tacked on the top of one was a card with the 
name ‘Miss Wild,’’ and on another ‘“ Miss 
Jane Wild,’’ and on another “ Miss Ann Wild,”’ 
and on the last, which was quite a big fashion- 
able-looking trunk, ‘‘ Miss Grace Wild.” So 
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Miss Grace got down on her knees, and took 
out three black silk dresses, and three white 
lace tuckers, and three white caps, and then 
came a pretty fresh muslin for herself. 

And now, while they are dressing, we will 
run down to the door, and see what is going 
on, for there are some suspicious sounds as if, 
really and truly, there was still another arrival. 
The landlord was in such a terrific bustle, and 
was giving so mauy orders toa red-faced cham- 
bermaid, and to a tall, lank half bar-tender, 
half waiter, who stood in his shirt sleeves grin- 
ning from ear to ear, that we were prepared 
for the sight of two gentlemen, two trunks, and 
a ease of fishing rods. 

“I suppose there will be no difficulty in ac- 
commodating us?’’ said the elder gentleman. 

‘*None whatever, sir; plenty of nice rooms, 
sir.”’ 

“Very well. We would like a couple of good 
bedrooms and a private parlor.” 

“fT am very sorry, sir,”’ the landlord an- 
swered ; “‘you’ll be pleased with your rooms, 
sir, but I’ve but one parlor. However,” 
brightening up, ‘‘there are only four other 
guests in the -house, three old ladies and one 
young one, sir; I guess you’ll find it pretty 
comfortable.”’ 

“T am almost inclined to look out another 
place,”’ said the elderly gentleman, to his com- 
panion, in a low and somewhat fretful voice. 
“‘We might get along without a parlor, but he 
said there was a ‘ young one’ in the house, and 
I came here for perfect quiet.’’ 

“Tt is a pleasant looking place ; suppose we 
try it for one day,”’ replied the younger of the 
two. 

“Tf you think so, Launt, but you know I 
must have quiet.” 

“Yes, sir, I’ll take care of that,” and Launt 
signified to the landlord that they would like 
to be shown their rooms. 

In the mean time the three old ladies and 
Graee finished their simple toilets, and went 
down to tea. And after that was discussed, 
aud Grace had proved herself a genius in the 
way of dressing a lobster salad, she proposed 
that they should take a little saunter on the 
beach. The old ladies, of course, acceding. 
Grace flew up stairs for their shawls and head 
eoverings, and they were soon seated on the 
sands chatting with each other, and watching 
the waves as they came rolling in, breaking into 
a foaming cataract, and then creeping, and 
eurling, and bubbling up almost to their feet. 

After awhile, when the sun went down and 
the air felt a little chill, the old ladies said they 
would go in, but that Grace might stay and 
have a run if she liked. So Grace thought she 
would like it very much, and she started off at 
a brisk walk, keeping close to the edge of the 
damp sand, and sometimes getting her feet wet 
when a big wave camé m with a rush, and ran up 
higher than she expected. Then Grace would 





give a little scream, not an affected fine lady 
scream, nothing of the kind, but a little scream 
of pleasure and enjoyment. And then she 
would run away and run back again, and in 
short have a regular frolic with the waves. It 
was not long before a great boulder quite shut 
out the view of the hotel, and Grace chose a 
nice desolate-looking spot where nothing but 
the wide ocean, the long stretch of beach, and 
the bare rocks were to be secn. Here she sat 
down upon a stone which had been whitened 
by many successive tides and burning suns, 
and watched the little sand-pipers who were 
skimming along in crowds after the receding 


+ Waves. 


Why is it that one always imagines a pretty 
woman to be alittle woman? I think I have 
already mentioned that Grace was pretty. Now 
her prettiness consisted in large smiling blue 
eyes, and in the freshest of complexions, and 
the whitest of teeth, for she was so tall, full, 
and well formed that, perhaps, the adjective 
handsome would suit her better. And I am 
glad to say she had hair so brown that it was 
almost black, for, upon my word, I am quite 
tired of blondes with their eternal cheveuz con- 
tras. There was a naturai wave to Grace’s 
hair, too, and the damp wind blew and tumbled 
it into little clinging curls about her face. In- 
deed, she made a very charming picture to look 
upon. 

Perhaps an hour passed before she thought 
of returning, and then she arose rather reluc- 
tantly. ‘It is such a quiet place,’’ she said, to 
herself, ‘‘and I am really so near the hotel that 
there cannot be the slightest danger in my 
staying out late, but, I dare say, the aunties 
would fret.”’ So Grace picked up her parasol, 
and walked towards the house. 

There was another solitary figure just ahead 
of her, a tall, broad-shouldered man, appa- 
rently. He was pacing slowly up and down, 
occasionally stopping and looking thoughtfully 
over the sea, and then turning again with a 
quick movement as if impatient with himself. 

Grace walked quietly along, and gave a mo- 
dest little glance towards the stranger. It was 
too near dusk for her to distinguish his features, 
but Grace felt one quick throb in her heart as 
she nearedhim. ‘‘I amcrazy,’’ she murmured, 
to herself, ‘‘ it is impossible, quite impossible.” 

They were close to each other by this time, 
and the man, turning in his walk, met Grace 
face toface. An exclamation escaped him, and 
he held out both his hands with an involuntary 
movement. 

But Grace, though trembling and excited, 
drew baek. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ he then said, coldly, 
and moved aside to let her pass. 

Grace went on her way to the hotel. She 
climbed up the stairs, and then almost groped 
the way to her room; her eyes were blinded 
with tears. “I thought it was all over, and 
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that I had forgotten him. I was beginning to 
be happy, again,” shecried, beneath her breath. 
‘““ What am I to do now? I cannot stay here 
and see him daily. I cannot, I cannot! And 
what excuse can I make for leaving? The 
aunties know nothing about my broken en- 
gagement, not even his name; thank Heaven 
for that! Perhaps he will go away; he cares 
nothing for me now.” And then came a great 
pang at Grace’s heart, and she threw herself 
upon the little bed, and buried her face in the 
pillows to stifle the choking sobs. 

A quarrel, a foolish lover’s quarrel com- 
menced half in play, was the beginning of the 
rupture. Both were proud, both angry; a few 
cold words, and the return of a little ring sepa- 
rated them, making them as strangers. Vows 
and kisses were to be forgotten, if such things 
can be forgotten. Long kisses and whispered 
words, happy talks of a happy future, tender 
smiles and sympathy, all to be forgotten. No, 
rather all to be remembered and dwelt upon 
with heartaches and many tears. 

In the little parlor of the hotel a very con- 
tented looking party were seated around the 
table in the centre of the room playing whist. 
There were the three old ladies, all smiling and 
all deeply interested in the game, and there 
was the elderly gentleman, who had declared 
that quiet was necessary to his existence, mak- 
ing a great noise and to-do, slapping his cards 
down on the table with such energy that it 
would set the ivory counters rolling about, and 
make the old ladies almost jump out of their 
seats. And then every time he made the odd 
trick he would express his gratification in such 
a boisterous way, that it sounded really as if 
he were ten persons instead of one. 

**T declare we are very fortunate to have 
found such agreeable company, are we not?” 
said Miss Wild, during one of the deals. 

** Indeed, we are,’”’ responded the other two 
sisters. 

‘“My dear ladies, you are very kind to say 
so," said the gentleman. ‘But I feel that all 
the good fortune is on my side. You see, my 
son is a healthy young fellow, and wants to be 
boating and fishing all day, and, with such 
charming companions, I shall not feel lonely 
while he is gone.”’ 

This gallant speech gave great satisfaction, 
and the oid ladies, although they in a gentle 
murmur disclaimed the imputation of being 
charming, were highly pleased with being 
called so. 

“‘Our niece is very fond of the water,” said 
Miss Wild, ‘‘and I quite hope the young people 
will make friends.”’ 

*““Of course, they will,”’ cried the old gen- 
tleman, whose name, by the way, was Ellers- 
ley. ‘‘ Launt will be delighted, I promise you.” 

“Tt is time that Grace was in,”’ said one of 
the sisters; “she really must not remain out 
after dark.” 





The bell was rung, and the lank waiter de- 
spatched in search of Grace. 

At this moment Lawrence Ellersley entered 
the room. He looked in some surprise at the 
cosey little party, and then, after bowing to the 
ladies, said something in a low tone to his 
father. 

**Made arrangements to leave to-morrow 
morning?” exclaimed the elder gentleman. 
“Why, what do you mean by that?” 

**You said the place would not suit you, if 
you remember, sir.” 

‘Said the place would not suit me! I said 
nothing of the kind. I only remarked that 
quiet I must have, and, if the house was over- 
run with children, I should probably have to 
leave. Now, as I find that there are no child- 
ren here, and the fool of a landlord meant a 
young lady when he said ‘ young one,’ I shall 
remain.” 

The lank waiter now returned, and, shuffling 
at the door to call attention to his presence, said 
that the young lady had a headache and had 
gone to bed. 

‘“ What can have given the child a head- 
ache ?”’ said Miss Wild, nervously, leaving the 
table. ‘*She has caught cold, perhaps, stay- 
ing out so late in the damp air. You need not 
come, girls,” to the sisters, who were about to 
follow her. “if you will excuse me, sir’’— 
and Miss Wild trotted out of the room. 

‘Here, Launt, sit down and make up the 
fourth hand,” Mr. Ellersley said, to his son. 
And, looking very miserable and distrait, he 
was forced to comply. 

The next morning the Wilds: had an early 
breakfast, so early, indeed, that they did not 
meet either Mr. Ellersley or his son at table. 
With plenty of knitting, worsted work, and 
books they started out to spend the morning on 
the beach. 

Poor Grace had lost her brightness and elas- 
ticity of spirits, and the smiling blue eyes looked 
dullandsad. The old ladies shook their heads 
at each other, and declared that it was evident 
the sea air did not agree with Grace. ‘‘We 
will go home again, dear,”’ they said, “‘or go 
into the mountains.”’ 

Grace said she thought it would be nicer in 
the mountains ; the sea made her melancholy. 

‘We will leave this evening, then,” Miss 
Wild said, deciding the matter. 

“Only one day here,’’ murmured Miss Jane, 
a little regretfully, ‘‘ but dear little Grace must 
not be made ill.” 

Grace thanked her aunts, and felt very grate- 
ful and relieved. Indeed, she brightened up a 
little after that, and tried to read aloud to them, 
but soon gave it up, and went off to the rocks 
by herself. 

Not long afterwards the old ladies caught 
sight of her waving and kissing her hand to 
them from a little boat which she was rowing 

with some skill. She was alone in the boat, 
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and they called to her in alarm to come back. 
But she pointed out that the sea was very calm, 
hardly disturbed by a ripple, and declared it 
was perfectly safe. So, with many injunctions 
to be very careful, they allowed her to depart. 


The little boat grew smaller and smaller, and | 


at last quite faded into the mist. 

‘Tam afraid we have not done right in al- 
lowing her to go by herself,” said Miss Jane, 
somewhat uneasily. yi 

“Tt was a little imprudent, perhaps;’’ the 
elder sister admitted, “‘ but we must remember 
that she is accustomed to rowing, and can man- 
age a boat very well.”’ 

“Well, pray Heaven nothing will happen to 
the child!’ sighed Miss Ann. 

‘*Good-morning, ladies!’’ called a cheerful 
voice, a little distance off. 

The old ladies gave a pleased recognition to 
their acquaintance of the evening before. 

“Fine exhilarating air, this. I declare I 
have not had such an appetite for a twelve- 
month.” 

‘¢ And the little fish and clam fritters are very 
nice,” said Miss Wild, making room for the 
elderty gentleman amongst them. 

‘Capital, indeed! How early you are, to be 
sure. You must have breakfasted with my 
son; the landlord tells me he was off with his 
rod at half past six.” 

“We breakfasted at seven. Dear Grace in- 
sisted upon our rising very early.”’ 

** And how is the young lady this morning? 
Why is she not with you?” 

‘Dear child, she is not at all well,’’ Miss 
Wild explained; “the sea air does not agree 
with her. We shall be obliged to leave this 
evening on her account.”’ 

“Going away! ’Pon my word, that is too 
bad. Very odd thing, though ; Launt tried to 
persuade me last night that the sea air did not 
agree with him—confounded nonsense. I beg 
your pardon, ladies ; but the idea that a breath 
of salt air should disagree with a hearty young 
buck like that, is too ridiculous.’”’ 

The ladies expressed their regret at being 
obliged to go away so soon, They had hoped 


to remain a couple of months, indeed. And so | 


they chatted on for some time of their plans 
and hopes of meeting again at some future day. 


Meanwhile the bright sky darkened with 
heavy, threatening, flying clouds ; the mist be- 
came dense, and hung over the water like a pall. 
Sudden fierce gusts of wind lashed the ocean, 
and the waves moaned and whispered uneasily. 

The three old sisters, when they became 
aware of the approaching storm, were almost 
paralyzed with terror, and they entreated Mr. 
Ellersley to send some one out in search of their 
truant niece. A couple of fishermen were found 
and soon made to understand the danger the 
young lady wasin. They lost no time.in pre- 


paring a boat, and in five minutes were lustily 
pulling over the white-capped waves. 

| Grace had not noticed the hurrying clouds or 
| darkening day, and only felt alarmed when she 
| found that the thick mist prevented her from 
| seeing the beach, or the little white hotel. She 
commenced rowing in shore, then, with all her 
| 


strength, but seemingly without much advance- 
ment, for the rising wind blew dead against 
her. 

Presently, indeed, she felt that in spite of all 
| She could do she was being carried slowly out 
| tosea. She made two or three violent and al- 
most agonized efforts to pull against the wind 
and waves, but the arm was too weak, and the 
| heart sank within her. 

The mist crowded so thickly about her now, 
that she could barely see a dozen yards ahead ; 
and the sea which, although uneasy and dotted 
with white caps, had been tolerably still, nosv 
rose and swelled in the storm, and tossed the 
little boat as if it had been but a floating spar. 
And the fierce winds drove it before them, con- 
| temptuous of the frail oars pulled by such frail 
hands. 

How far away seemed friends and home. 
| Grace prayed for herself and for them, and for 
one other, who now she would have given, yes, 
willingly, her life to have parted from without 
anger, to have been held once more in those 
| strong, loving arms, to have had one—only one 
word of forgiveness and enduring love. 

The happy, happy days of her twenty years’ 
life were all remembered with wonderful dis- 
tinctness. With aching pity, she thought of 
her parents, and of the kind aunts who were 
undoubtedly now in deepest distress upon her 
account. But above all, her thoughts dwelt 
upon her lover—upon every kiss, every tender 
word or look, and the quarrel which had sepa- 
rated them seeming so trivial now. A longing 
| desire seized her to know how he would receive 
the news of her death—for that she was soon to 
| die she could not doubt, and realized it strangely 
without terror. And a vivid picture presented 
itself to her imagination of the scene at the 
little hotel when it should be known. 

How long a time had passed Grace could not 
| tell; many hours, it seemed to her. She had 
| given up all attempt at managing the boat. One 
oar had been dragged from her hand, and she 
had watched it floating rapidly off—leaping and 
| playing, so it seemed to her, with the cruel, 

gray waves. The other oar was now useless, 

and Grace drew it into the boat, and half knelt, , 

as well as she could, to pray, oh! so earnestly. 
Her hands were tightly clasped, her eyes closed, 
| her white lips moving for a long time, and then 
the large eyes slowly opened. What was that 
| she saw piercing the mist ahead of her? a long, 
dark something—nearing, nearing. With a 
| wild thrill at her heart, Grace felt that she 
| might, that there was a chance she might be 
| saved. A cry burst from her lips then. And 
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that cry was answered by another. The dark 
something shot suddenly into view. A row- 
boat with a solitary occupant ; the oars pulled 
by strong masculine arms. Bareheaded, with 
a death-white face and eager eyes, but. Launt, 
Launt, come to save her and love her; for at 
the moment that snatched her from a dreadful 
death that thought filled her mind. 

“God, I thank thee!’ cried the man. He 
lifted Grace into his boat, and wrapped her 
cold body—for violent shiverings and trem- 
blings had seized her—in his own coat. 

Not one word said Grace ; she tried, indeed, 
to speak, but her lips would not move, and she 
tried to smile, but only a shuddering look of 
horror came over her face as she looked into the 
dark waters, and realized from what a fate she 
had been rescued. 

“Don’t try to talk, only keep up your cour- 
age, Grace; we have a long pull before us, 
yet.” And Launt set to his work with all the 
strength of his strong arms. The little empty 
boat was left to its fate, and Grace strained her 
eyes to watch it till it disappeared a speck in 
the mist. 

A long pull home it was! but at last the dim 
outline of beach could be seen, and the waves 
heard thundering against the rocks. Crowds 
of fishermen were gathered on the shore, and 
they ran along and shouted, and made signs to 
show them the safest place to land, and then a 
boat was put off to help them in. 

Such shouts as filled the air—shrill, tremu- 
lous cries of women, too—as they came ashore. 
Rough but kindly hands lifted Grace from the 
boat, and then her aunts—poor things, what 
terrors they had suffered—had her in their 
arms. She was handed from one to another, 
and kissed and cried over till Launt interfered. 

‘*She must not stop here, but must be taken 
to a warm room and warm bed at once.’’ 

So Mr. Ellersley made her take his arm, and 
supported on the other side by Miss Wild, she 
walked to the hotel. And Launt followed, 
bareheaded and in his shirt sleeves, for Grace 
* was still wrapped in his coat. Fishermen, and 
village people, and children came after them, 
making in all quite a triumphal though silent 
procession. 

Of course Grace was put immediately to bed. 
Everything that Launt said was law. He was 
the greatest hero and noblest man that ever 
lived, in the eyes of the Misses Wild from that 
day. 

The next. morning Grace was brought down 
stairs in great state. A big wood fire was blaz- 
ing cheerfully on the open hearth—for the gale 
still continued, and the air was as chiil as in 
the early winter. The luw, old-fashioned par- 
Yor, with its chintz-covered furniture and many- 
colored three-ply carpet, looked as cosey as 
could be. The whist table was already set 
out ; and an easy chair placed for Grace by the 
fireside. 





Mr. Ellersley was there, and Launt was wan- 
dering about the room pretending to examine 
the yellow engravings and high-colored pictures 
of ships and the sea, but in reality impatiently 
watching the door. 

Presently it opened and the aunties came in, 
their quiet manner a little more bustling than 
usual. Grace followed, looking pale still, but 
her eyes, with their smiling light, only more 
shy and drooping. Mr. Ellersley hurried for- 
ward and gave her hisarm. Miss Ann shook 
out the pillows of the easy chair, and Grace 
was put affectionately into it. 

““Indeed, you take too much trouble,” she 
protested, in a low voice; “‘I am quite well; it 
was only the fright and fatigue that used me 
up.”’ 

‘‘And no wonder, dear baby,’’ cried Miss 
Wild. 

The sisters and Mr. Ellersley unanimously 
agreed that it was no wonder. And then Mr. 


| Ellersley bethought himself that Launt had 


never been formally introduced to the young 
lady. ‘‘Come here, Lawrence, and speak to 
Miss Grace.’’ 

Launt went up to her and put out his hands. 
**Grace,’’ he whispered. 

‘‘Launt!” and regardless of any presence but 
his, she raised herself from her chair and went 
to his arms. 

The old ladies and the elderly -gentleman 
were much shocked, and very naturally thought 
that Grace displayed an unnecessary degree of 
gratitude. 

“You do not understand,” said Launt, still 
holding Grace in his arms, and stooping before 
them all to kiss her, ‘‘ that she is my promised 
wife.”’ 

~*So soon !’? Miss Wild exclaimed, her pro- 
priety much horrified. 

“Dear aunties,” pleaded Grace, smilingly, 
but always clinging to Launt, “it was long 
ago—three months at least—only, you see, we 
had quarrelled.”’ 

* And that explains why the sea air did not 
agree with either of you,” put in Mr. Ellersley, 
who was as sharp an elderly gentleman as could 
be found anywhere. 

The old ladies looked from one to another for 
a minute, somewhat puzzled still, and then 
suddenly it struck everybody that it was an 
excellent joke, and they all burst out laughing. 
Mr. Ellersley leading off with such a tremen- 
dous shout, that all the glass pendants to the 
old, shining brass chandelier jangled musically, 
as if they were laughing, too. ‘This is really 
delightful,” cried the old gentleman. “Don’t 
be so selfish, Launt, I should like to kiss my 
future daughter.’ 

What a pleasant evening that was! I don’t 
believe that before or since, or anywhere on the 
round earth there ever was such a jolly whist- 
party. Of course the lovers had enough to do 
to talk to each other. Lawrence must tell how 
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it happened that, returning from fishing he met 
the men sent out in search of her, and with 
what an agonized heart he had joined in the 
search. 

* And, O Launt, I thank God it was you 
who saved me!”’ 

“‘My darling!” and again, regardless of the 
eld people, who discreetly attended to their 
cards and pretended they did not see, Launt 
took Grace in his arms and kissed her. And 
they both blessed the storm which had brought 
them together. 


ee 


THE FACULTY FOR ADMIRATION. 


Onze of the most generous of the faculties we 
ever possess is that which enables us thoroughly 
to admire some one else. It is a faculty that 
comes early; that is developed in boys and 
girls very strongly—or used to be in the days 
when there were girls and boys, and all the 
juveniles were not young ladies and gentlemen 
before they had got into long dresses and tail 
coats. There is nothing so thoroughgoing as 
the full and hearty admiration which your 
genuine boy or girl is capable of feeling. It is 
a species of mild idolatry—a complete recogni- 
tion that in the world there may exist some 
sovereign creature incapable of wrong doing. 
~Jack’s friend or Mary’s is simply perfect; no 
such combination of all the talents was ever seen 
before; and there is a faithfulness as well as 
completeness in the admiration accorded which 
it is pretty and half touching to see. 

For.we, who have been out in the world, 
know how the faculty for admiration, which is 
so charming in youth, so pleasant and pleasur- 
able both to the giver and receiver of the deli- 
cate adulation, soon changes ard becomes less 
—alters in kind, and diminishes in degree. 
We do not lose it altogether. If we do, and 
for those who do (of whom some exist), there 
is much unhappiness as a consequence. 

But, in the first place, we see that many per- 
sons have done things that are worthy of admi- 
ration; many, perhaps, are admirable in the 
very points which seemed so super-excellent in 
our early idols, probably more admirable even 
than they, and so we are called upon to spread 
our admiration over a wider area. Again, we 
begin to see spots in our sun; our experience 
furnishes us with a vision both telescopic and 
microscopic, which exhibits flaws where we 
imagined that none existed. Sometimes, and 
then we are truly happy, more beauties of cha- 
racter are discovered by the lights of experience 
and close intimacy, but this does not happen 
too often. 

We become critical in our admiration, and 
the balancing of merits implied in criticism de- 
tracts enormously frem the pleasures of admi- 
ration. This is true of all circumstances into 
which-it is possible for admiration to enter for 





the enhancement of our enjoyment, or criticism 
for the increasing of our want of pleasure. 
We admire our friend’s benevolent action more 
thoroughly and pleasantly when we are not 
called upon to inquire into his possible mo- 
tives; we read with more pleasure the book 
upon which we shall not be instantly called to 
give an opinion ; we hear the singer with more 
enjoyment when we are not tormented or tor- 
menting ourselves as to comparisons between 
the present and the past of musical perform- 
ances; we enjoy the picture or the landscape 
most when we need not analyze it to point out 
the particulars which please, and to separate 
them from those that offend. 

It is a pleasant thing to meet now and then 
persons in whom the faculty of admiration re- 
mains in much of its freshness. This faculty, 
exercised towards persons or objects whose 
faults have become somewhat too evident to 
us, does us good. It is not possible always 
that we ourselves can go back to the time of 
our fresh admiration and our first love ; but to 
see others enjoying the delights of this excel 
lent faculty gives us a faint, regretful feeling 
for the time when to us also all great things were 
great without drawback, when all authors were 
credible, all men of science sincere and without 
jealousy, ali public characters as good as they 
ought to be, all pantomimes real realmé of gor- 
geous bliss, all the world young and hopeful 
because we were. 
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LEAF FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA. 
BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 


Auguste. Love hath so much of bitterness and gall 
Amid its honeyed sweetness and its joys; 
It hath so much of sorrow in a parting— 
So much of woe wailed in a deep-fetched sigh— 
So much of passion, and so much of pain— 
So much oblivion, thought flies far away— 
So much of anguish, it doth make us wretched! 


Love hath a fiery touch—he hath a sneer— 
He hath a mocking laugh—he hath a sigh— 
He hath a downy hand filled full of thorns— 
Ife hath a scorching eye brimming of tears— 
He hath the honey—and he hath the sting— 
He hath the sweet—he hath the bitterness 
Of all fair life can promise or can prove. 


Ah! Love’s a traitor! he betrays our trust; 
And Love’s a bankrupt! he pays not his debts; 
And Love’s a thief! he takes what’s not his own; 
And he’s a murderer! he stabs the heart! 


Gasper! It is not wisdom to thus worship: 
To cast the heart’s wealth on an earthly shrine 
And wander o’er the world with Time and Chance— 
For in our absence doth Oblivion come 
And snatch away our jewel! And we feel 
Our lives, affections, sentiments, and hopes 
Have ali been garnered up for a false end. 

The worshipped shrine’s deserted! and the prize 
Which should have brought us princely revenue, 
Proves a false bond—a spurious title-deed ' 


Gasper. It is not wisdom to thus worshin—say you? 
Who thinks of Wisdom when he dreams of Love? 
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THE STORY OF RAY. 


BY PIQUE. 


(Concluded from last month.) 


CHAPTER III. 


SATURDAY came, and with it Signor Garcia 
to lunch. The day broke into life early in the 
morning in a sudden gust of warm vapor and 
fire. The zephyrs went to sleep early in their 
cosey little nooks under the rose-bushes, leav- 
ing the field open to the honey bees, that all 
the morning long went humming through the 
heavy air in golden flashes of iight, singing the 
lilies to sleep where they nodded in their white 
purity under the acacia-trees in the flower 
pleasaunce. The white curtain of clouds, that 
at first sheltered the modest sun from the curi- 
ous eyes of the wide-awake daisies and but- 
tercups in his first hour of awakening, slowly 
melted away from before his brazen face, creep- 
ing into odd corners of space with broken wings 
and hearts, while the soft mists rose up pity- 
ingly, and with pale lips to kiss away the edge 
of the flaming sword. 

Miss Deane came down to breakfast, looking 
very divine in a white Swiss muslin, with a 
knot of pale mauve ribbon at her throat. When 
Sydney lounged in a little late, his gray eyes 
flashed*admiringly in acknowledgment of her 
peculiar charm of always appearing in some 
new atmosphere of grace. ‘‘ Psyche’s vase is 
exhausted between you,” he said, with a little 
tenderness, bending over Lucile’s chair, and 
kissing her, as was his morning custom, Syd- 
ney’s tenderness fo Lucile always touched Miss 
Deane’s heart. He read it in her eyes, as she 
looked softly toward him, melting with a rare 
wistfulness, not weak, but womanly, and, per- 
haps, it was when Lilian was the most natu- 
ral that he honored her. ‘‘You,must not for- 
get that the Richmonds are coming to lunch.’’ 

‘And the adorable Signor Garcia,’ added 
Lilian. ‘‘If he were only dressed in some out- 
landish way, he would make a splendid bri- 
gand.”’ 

“T take exceptions to that,’’ answered Syd- 
ney, coolly, and looking at Mr. Thorpe signifi- 
cantly. ‘*Solomon’s raiment wouldn’t make 
a fool a wise man, and vice versa. It is unne- 
cessary for a scoundrel to be clothed‘in his own 
character that he may be detected.”’ 

Lilian looked gratified at his sincerity. ‘I 
think Signor Garcia one of the most striking- 
looking men that I ever met,”’ she vouchsafed, 
lazily sipping her coffee with a most provoking 
abandon. ‘ His physique is peculiarly noble.” 

*“Reminding me forcibly of the German cassi- 
nos,’’ Sydney added, a little hotly; then he 
suddenly grew severe. ‘In an old sarcasm 
occur these words: ‘Consistency, thou art a 
jewel,’ or something to that effect. The man 
who wrote them was a skeptic, and I half 
agree with him.” 





Whereupon Miss Deane began to look very 
unsympathetic and a little impatient. 

Lucile with her usual tact changed the sub- 
ject. ‘I have been feeding my canaries, this 
morning,’’ she said, breaking the shell of her 
egg with a pretty little air of innocence. “I 
gave one of them to Ray, the other day; she 
said that she had a mocking-bird once, but that 
it died, and its death nearly broke her heart. 
Dickie was a love of a bird, and she was de- 
lighted with him.”’ 

“Poodles and cats are peculiarly obnoxious 
to me; birds I tolerate, yet the care of them 
would drive me crazy.’”’” Miss Deane looked 
for sympathy into Sydney Thorpe’s eyes. 

“TI think a woman ought to love birds and 
flowers,” he answered, returning the look very 
calmly. ‘‘I sympathize with you in your aver- 
sion to cats and poodles, but little Ray’s tender- 
ness for her pets I appreciate and honor.” 

So this brought them back to the subject 
of Rachel Byrne in spite of Miss Deane’s di- 
version. 

‘I was obliged to exert all my powers of per- 
suasion to secure Ray for our lunch party to- 
day. She has a horror of strangers, being at 
once sensitive and retiring, but I urged it so 
strongly that old Mr. Byrne promised to let her 
come, and so Ray finally acquiesced.”’ 

“*She will drive Mary Richmond crazy with 
her exquisite fantasias; to one so mediocre 
such a talent for improvisation would be pecu- 
liarly aggravating.”’ 

‘““Madame de Stiiel was unfortunate in her 
conception of Corinne—if she had only been 
dumb.” 

Sydney entirely ignored Miss Deane’s resent- 
ful sarcasm. “Her face is a very rare one. 
‘The veiled Vesta,’ by Raffael Monti, is her re- 
creation in marble. I am glad that you asked 
her to lunch, Lucile, for the little thing’s life 
must necessarily be a dreary one.” 

“She is one of my favorites,” said Mrs. 
Thorpe, benignantly. ‘‘ Her modesty and girl- 
ish reserve are very gratifying to me. Then, 
her family is a most excellent one. Her scape- 
grace brother is the only ‘blot on the escutch- 
eon.’”” 

‘** For the present, I take back all I insinuated 
about your affinity, Signor Garcia,’’ Sydney 
whispered, very penitently, as he left the 
breakfast-table at Miss Deane’s side. ‘You 
look too dangerously in earnest when you rave 
about him. Absolve me on that ground, my 
cousin.” 

Through the long summer morning the air 
hung heavy with gold. The little birds feebly 
twittered in their leafy coverts ; the cool winds, 
bound in brazen fetters, lay chained on the 
wolds, eager to be gone, but locked into sub- 
mission by the gilded keys of their remorseless 
jailer, the sun. Through the dusty ferns went 
little Ray, her childish eyes looking out eagerly 
and tenderly toward the elm-avenue of Thorpe- 
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weir, where the green branches waved her on 
to joy, to the gray stone house at the end. 

Lucile, in her pale blue muslin, standing ex- 
pectant in the shady window of the music- 
room, saw the little figure coming slowly on, 
the dark eyes eager with joy, the shy lips tremu- 
lous with smiles, and the little hands locked fast 
together in her nervous expectancy, and went 
out to meet her. ‘Iam glad you came early; 
I have been watching for you sometime. You 
look very sweetly ; that white muslin is very 
becoming, but you need some color. Let me 
put this moss rose-bud in your hair. There, 
you are a little angel !’’ 

Then Ray blushed, and looked at Miss 
Thorpe adoringly. Lucile drew her to a rustic 
seat just outside the window, and they sat down 
together. 

“T shall be afraid of these strangers,”” Ray 
wrote on her slate. ‘Grandpa said I would be 
a jackdaw among the peacocks.” 

“Grandpa was wrong,” answered Lucile, 
warmly. ‘ Your coming is a great favor to me. 
Ray, you mustn’t be frightened ; these people 
are very kind, and will love you.”” Then, look- 
ing into Ray’s deep eyes, Lucile saw beneath 
all the summer joy the ghost of a vague dis- 
quiet. “‘ Ray, youare not happy, although you 
are smiling; your eyes are sad. You must tell 
me your sorrow.”’ 

Ray’s lips trembled. ‘‘ John hascome back, 
and is dreadfully excited,’’ she wrote, rapidly, 
the tears falling on the slate in a sudden 
shower. ‘‘ Yesterday he was very violent, and 
last night went away saying that by fair means 
or foul he was going to be arich man. Grand- 
pa was quite unnerved, but this morning felt 
better, and urged me to come, although I 
thought I ought to stay at home.”’ 

“TI take back what I said about his being 
wrong ; your grandfather was right, he remem- 
bered his promise to let you come. Ray, I am 
so sorry for you, but you are very brave-hearted, 
dear.” 

Ray shook her head doubtfully. ‘I remem- 
ber what mamma said once, before she died: 
‘Ray, be true to yourself in this life, and God 
will be true in the next.’ ”’ 

The shadows fell around them softly. The 
white heat of the lawn seethed and intensified ; 
the great round sun sought in vain to pour his 
molten rays into their cool retreat, but the 
great branches of the fir-trees arching above 
them dropped a cool mantle of protecting shade 
on the beleaguered sward. In awful majesty 
reigned the heavy stillness, unbroken by the 
twitter of the sleepy birds, that died away with 
the last hovering zephyr which had dared in- 
vade the fiery kingdom of the sun. Little Ray 
in her white muslin, looking delectably cool, 
her great, dark eyes growing deeper and deeper 
in her tremor of expectancy, looked up half-fear- 
fully, half-wonderingly when Lilian Deane’s 
dress rustling through the window grew silent 





beside them under the trees. The soft odor of 
violets swept about them in a sudden wave, a 
stray sunbeam lost itseif in the glory of her 
eyes, then all the air seemed to vibrate in a 
sudden majesty. 

Sydney Thorpe’s step came round on the 
piazza, and Rachel Byrne laid her hand in his. 
“Tam glad you came,” he said, bending over 
her, and looking tenderly into her shy, brown 
eyes. ‘‘ You must have had a very uncomfort- 
able walk; you are very considerate to look so 
cool this dreadfully warm day.” 

Then Ray smiled up at him with her eyes all 
aglow. 

‘“*This casts the harem of Haroun Al Ras- 
chid entirely in the shade,’’ he went on, going 
round to Lilian, and seating himself beside her 
on the window ledge. ‘‘Such a Utopia is truly 
refreshing after a man has been endeavoring 
unsuccessfu!ly, all the morning, to get an hour’s 
decent satisfaction out of a cigar; such weather 
as this is sufficient to melt the brains and soul 
ofa man. Since I gave up tobacco, a couple of 
hours ago, I have been in ice-water.”’ 

“Or, vice versa, with a strong admixture of 
claret,’’ said Miss Deane. ‘‘I saw an empty 
bottle of Medoc very selfishly displayed as I 
came down stairs.”’ 

“Through sympathizing with Coleridge— 

‘From outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are with- 
in,’ 
You shouldn’t have looked; the ways of a 
bachelor’s sanctum sanctorum are inscruta- 
ble.”’ 

‘“‘For shame! that is infinitely worse than 
drinking claret on the sly. You are horribly 
incorrigible !”” 

“TI would not dare to compliment you in re- 
turn.”’ 

“Why ?”’ 

“You wouldn’t believe that I was in earnest ; 
when I attempt to be sincerely truthful, you 
invariably indulge in sarcasm.” 

‘*Then I am never sarcastic.”’ 

““T wonder who the incorrigible one is now?”’ 

“IT hear the carriage wheels coming up the 
avenue,” here interposed Lucile, hastily. Then 
they all went together to the front piazza, just 
in time to welcome their guests, as they alight- 
ed, to Thorpe-weir. 

“T am glad you wear that dress to-day,” 
Richmond said, to Lucile, when she came back 
to the drawing-room with Mary. ‘I am pas- 
sionately fond of light blue, and it is intensely 
becoming to one of your complexion. Did you 
remember that I had said it once before ?”’ 

She answered him, her eyes drooping: ‘‘ Must 
I tell you the truth? shall I ask you why I 
wore it to-day ?’’ 

**It is unnecessary, Lucile; such an erotesis 
is simply delicious. Will you give me a rose 
when I ask for it, Sy and by ?”’ 

All she answered was: ‘‘ They are going into 
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lunch. I want Rachel Byrne to sit on my right 
hand.”’ 

So little Ray found herself suddenly seated 
at the lunch-table, between Miss Thorpe and 
Richmond. The latter’s many delicate atten- 
tions to the dumb girl being rewarded by pleased 
smiles from Lucile, and two or three coy, but 
very grateful glances from Ray herself. The 
pale blue curtains, half drawn apart, cast a 
softened light over the room, while the cool 
ices and sherbets, with the luscious peaches 
and cream, came very gratefully to their thirsty 
lips. Signor Garcia, looking like a prince in 
disguise, his sinister lips curving urbanely, had 
handed Miss Deane in to lunch, and now sat 
looking into her eyes in a way that, causing 
Sydney’s blood to boil hotly, shadowed a smile 
of triumph on Lilian’s perfect lips. 

‘This iced wine is delicious,’’ said Rich- 
mond, as Duncan filled his glass. ‘‘ It reminds 
ine forcibly of D’Estes’ cellarage abroad. Did 
you ever visit his chateau, Sydney ?’’ 

‘Yes, indeed! I heard from the old fellow 
the other day. D’Estes was a trump.” 

“That he was. Signor Garcia has also the 
honor of being his friend.” 

Sydney arched his eyebrows almost imper- 
ceptibly. Signor Garcia, to all appearances en- 
grossed in a severe dissection of Miss Deane’s 
eyes, looked round at this. 

‘Ah, yes, signor; I have the honor. La 
signora padrona, is she well?’’ 

‘“Madame D’Estes is well,’’ laconically ; 
then to Richmond. ‘They are to spend the 
winter in Paris, in the Faubourg St. Honoré ; 
they have scarcely yet recovered from the grief 
of Mademoiselle D’Estes’ death.’’ 

** Ah, yes,”’ said Richmond, “his sister, Ce- 
leste, was magnificent.’’ 

A sudden crash of glass, and Lilian Deane, 
looking into Signor Garcia’s face, saw that it 
was pale as death. 

** Pardon,” he said, deprecatingly, as Duncan 
swept away the fragments of his wineglass. 
** Signorita, your English proverb says: ‘It’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good.’ I 
should believe it, if there was wind to-day.”’ 

‘Signor, allow your glass to be refilled,” 
said Sydney, very politely. ‘Our English 
proverbs are infallible.”’ 

‘Does Signor Thorpe remember an Italian 
one, heard in Florence: ‘Do not disturb Cama- 
rina?’”’ 

“Ah, yes,” said Sydney, with much sang- 
froid. ‘‘Signor, I pledge you in a glass of vin 
du Rhin.”’ 

Signor Garcia, as he emptied his glass, in- 
dulged in a ghastly smile. 

After luncheon, with one common impulse, 
they all went out into the cool precincts cf the 
grove, where the odor of the trees made the air 
heavy with incense, while a little breeze, which 
had daringly sprung up in the meadows, came 
flying up in little wafts, waving the tree-tops 





very triumphantly. Lucile, with Ray and 
Richmond sat down together just outside the 
window, while Lilian and Signor Garcia, appa- 
rently well content, went off to the hammock 
at the otherend. Mary Richmond saw a glance 
of disapproval darken Sydney’s face as they 
disappeared. 

**Your cousin is very charming,’’ she said, 
earnestly, ‘‘and Signor Garcia admires her ex- 
ceedingly ; why do you look annoyed ?” 

**Have I a tell-tale face, Miss Mary? Per- 
haps I am jealous ;’”’ then he laughed, half bit- 
terly, ha}f sincerely. 

Little Ray, with her hand clasped in Lucile’s, 
sat looking at him, with her soul in her eyes. 
Suddenly he turned and acknowledged it. 

**T have prevailed upon Miss Mary, here, to 
give us some music ; I shall ask the same favor 
of you, Miss Ray, by and by ;’’ then Miss Rich- 
mond and he left the trio sitting there together, 
and went into the cool shades of the music- 
room. At this moment a long, low, rumbling 
in the western heavens, gave the air a sudden 
thrill. 

“‘T am afraid we are doomed to a thunder- 
storm,”’ said Richmond; “the air has given 
premonitory symptoms all the morning; it is 
very unfortunate for us, who have a long ride 
of five miles in prospect.” 

**You mustn’t think of starting before the 
rain is over,’’ answered Lucile, very quickly. 
“Tt would spoil everything—Mary’s India mus- 
lin, the lining to the phaeton, and’’— 

‘* And what?” he asked, earnestly, trying to 
look into her eyes. 

“And the whole day;” then her cheek 
flushed suddenly, and she looked away. 

A grand running of the scales in the music- 
room, a sudden crash of chords in sympathy, 
then a sudden wave of Mendelsshon enveloped 
them mightily, little Ray sitting entranced 
while the ‘‘Capriccio Brillante’ thrilled 
through the air, her great eyes looking out 
vaguely into the depths of shade, her lips trem- 
bling with delight. Presently the music and 
the sudden darkening of the sky brought Lilian 
and Signor Garcia back from their perambula- 
tions, Miss Deane looking a little annoyed that 
Sydney was not there to witness her triumphal 
return. A sudden whirl of wind, a fierce dash 
of raindrops, a black pall creeping stealthily 
over the tree-tops, finally succeeded in driving 
them all into the music-room; then came a 
scorching flame, a loud crash, and a white sheet 
of deluging rain. Mary Richmond, who, upon 
Ray’s entrance, arose, giving her a kindly pre- 
cedence at the piano, retreated to the lounge, 
and buried her face in the cushions. Sydney 
stood leaning over Ray, as she began the pre- 
lude to her improvisation, watching the child- 
ish face grow in intensity and passion, her eyes 
growing darker and darker, as was their wont 
when inspired, the sweet lips curling over in 
an abandonment of rapture, her artist soul 
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The wind | 





flowing out through her fingers. 
blew round the house in sudden gusts, dash- 
ing the wall of rain against the windows wan- 
tonly, crashing the trees to and fro, mocking 
the wierd music of the improvisatrice with 
sullen passion, utterly unconscious of every- 
thing, save the eager, sympathetic face bending 
over her, his dark gray eyes all aflame with 
wistful tenderness, little Ray dreamed on in 
an absorbing ecstasy. A suddenly awful flash 
awoke her to consciousness ; then an appalling 
crash, seeming to break the heavens into frag- 
ments, the world into a terrible subjection, 
caused her to turn her pale face to Sydney in 
terror. A shriek from horror-stricken Mary 
Richmond gave her a sudden start. Sydney 
bent lower down very eagerly, ‘‘ You mustn’t 
be frightened, little Ray,’ he said, taking her 
tremulous little hand in his, “nothing will 
liarm you, dear. God is always merciful to 
brave little things like you.’ Looking back 
into his tenderly reassuring eyes, she grew 
strangely quiet. 

A rapid succession of flashes, immediately 
followed by alarmingly loud reports, threw 
Miss Richmond almost into convulsions, and 
caused Lucile’s face to grow white with appre- 
hension. ‘‘Let us go into the library, where 
we can all sit together,’’ she at length ventured, 


earnestly, leading the way; the rest followed | 


in her footsteps most willingly. 

“Tt is a dreadful storm,” said Richmond, 
seating himself on the divan between Lucile 
and Ray, ‘‘ but it will soon be over, and then 
you will laugh at your whilom terrors.’’ 

‘But then it has achieved one triumph; it 
has very inconsiderately interfered with music, 
and its attendant felicity—the tender inter- 
change of sentiment,’”’ rejoined Miss Deane, 
with much sarcasm; then her eyes flashed 


bled. 





“Do not waste your sympathy on the desert | 


air,’’ retorted Sydney, with some brusquerie. 
“A while ago we were listening to music from 
heaven ; this war f elements is only a variation 
in the repertoire.’’ 

**Miss Deane, you look like one of the Val- 
kyrial,’’ Richmond said, admiringly. ‘Do the 
souls of the slain ever annoy you with their 
importunities ?’’ 

“‘T am never troubled,” she answered, alittle 
coldly. ‘‘ Signor Garcia, I wish you would give 
us a legend—one of those thrilling life stories, 
that are so sweet to your race—something about 
love and revenge.”’ 

‘* Signorita, I could tell youa very fine legend 
—a sweet story of passion and death—the play 
is still on the boards, the last act is yet to be 
given; it is called revenge!’’ Signor Garcia’s 
lips curled dangerously, and Ray, looking at 
him with a vague terror in her eyes, shrank 
back with a sudden chill. 

“T think that would be scarcely interesting, 
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said Lilian, ‘‘ the denouement is everything; a 
story without a finale would be tiresome.”’ 

“Then, Signorita, I will tell you another— 
one of the old ages before the days of railroads 
and telegraphs ;’”’ then, as Lilian looked inter- 
ested and eager, he beganin his finely modulated 
voice, his story of passion and revenge, ever and 
anon glancing stealthily at Thorpe’s cool, indif- 
ferent face, the loud roar of the rain and thun- 
der filling in the pauses of his sentences with 
most deadly rhythm. The storm, which now 
began to recede to the eastern heavens, carrying 
on its wings the last echoes of the warring thun- 
der, as Signor Garcia’s legend advanced in 
interest and intensity, seemed dying away in 
plaintive moans. The dark shadows sleeping 
in the far corners of the library began to rouse 
themselves for flight, casting off their cerements 
of gloom, melting into phantoms of gray, that, 
slowly rising from the ashes of their dreams, 
floated away on the musical cadences of Signor 
Garcia’s voice. ‘The ghost of the black knight 
to this day haunts the round tower of the castle 
of Urestein,’”’ concluded Signor Garcia ; then a 
silence fell on the hearts of all. 

“‘Our friend, the ghost of the old miser of the 
Weir Mansion, is equally wide awake, accord- 
ing to tradition,’ said Thorpe, presently, his 
lips curling in derision. ‘‘ How fortunate it is 
to one of your romantic temperament, Cousin 


| Lilian, that we have a haunted house in our 


immediate neighborhood.” 

‘‘You are a skeptic,’’ she said, in answer ; 
‘vou laugh at my so-called unfortunate credu- 
lity, yet I would dare you to pass a single night 
alone in that same odd little room over the 
porch of the haunted house of Weir.’ 

“Done!” said Thorpe, coolly. ‘ What will 
you give me in recompense, my cousin, that is, 


coldly into Sydney’s, and Ray’s pale lips trem- | with the pre-supposition that I shall survive 
a “)° ¢ 


the raid of foraging rats, and the shrieking of 
the wind through the fissures in the walls of 


| the crazy old house ?”’ 


“Tf you return to Thorpe-weir wretchedly 
frightened, and a convert to the doctrine of 
ghost-ology, I will give you anything youask.”’ 

“Then I am afraid I shall not ask for any- 
thing.”’ 

** Ah, signor is afraid to venture,” said Sig- 
nor Garcia, showing his teeth. 

“Do not jump so quickly at a conclusion,’’ 
rejoined Thorpe, contemptuously. ‘‘I am will- 
ing to submit gracefully to this extravaganza 
of my cousin, provided the terms are more 
favorable ; I can afford to suffer from the mul- 
titudinous attacks of rats and spiders, if I am 
to be recompensed generously.”’ 

‘Sydney, don’t be foolish,’ here interposed 
Lucile, anxiously, while Ray’s wistful face ex- 
pressed at once terror and dismay. 

‘**You may ask me any favor,”’ said Lilian,. 
eagerly, “‘and I will grant it, even if you sur- 
vive the trial very heroically, and persevere in 
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your skepticism. When will you offer yourself 
up as a sacrifice on the altar of my curiosity?” 

“Friday is acknowledged to be especially 
unlucky and spectral in its proclivities,’’ Thorpe 
ucquiesced, laughingly. ‘‘And Friday night 
next it shall be, if it suits your ghost-loving 
convenience.”’ 

‘Friday night it shall be, then,”’ said Lilian, 
gayly. ‘‘AndI shall hold youto your bargain, 
believe me.”’ 

Then Signor Garcia laughed, very amusedly, 
in a delightfully grim way, and ‘‘all went 
merry as a marriage bell,’’ with the exception 
of Lucile and Ray, who, expressing a great deal 
of dissatisfaction, looked very much alarmed 
and unhappy. 

Lilian, restored to much good humor by this 
new proof of her sovereignty over Sydney’s 
heart, became very witty and entertaining, be- 
wildering Signor Garcia to an alarming extent, 
and causing Sydney’s eyes to flash admiringly. 
The storm now having rolled away in an im- 
mense black ball of vapor, little drifts of the 
gloom freckling the sky here and there; the 
sun, loosed from his prison walls, came forth 
in a golden majesty, very dazzling to behold. 
Then they all went out to the front piazza, 
where the green-robed meadows stretched away 
into the hazy mists, bathed in diamonds, and 
flashing in their trimmings of silver. The very 
heavens seemed throbbing in sympathy to the 
melody that deluged the air; the birds, awak- 
ened to a new sense of felicitous harmony, 
seemed exhausting themselves in a grand Te 
Deum to God. Ray, with her fingers interlac- 
ing each other nervously, drank in all the fer- 
vor of the joyous resurrection. Sydney, loung- 
ing against a rose trellis, watched the wistful 
face intently, saw the soft eyelids drooping 
dreamily, the pale lips gathering warmth. 

**T shail be very sorry to leave this country,’ 
said Signor Garcia regretfully, as Lilian and 
he stood together, looking out on the vast ex- 
panse of lawn. ‘‘ Your American landscapes 
are very pure and fresh. Ah, Signorita, these 
days have been very happy !’’ 

**T shall see you again before you leave?” 

“Ah, no. I must goon Monday ; my com- 
rade is in New York; we visit the lakes to- 
gether. On Monday I must go, Signorita !’’ 

Miss Deane’s eyes looked sympathetically sad. 

‘Yonder is the rainbow,"’ Lucile said sud- 
denly, ‘‘the promise of a glorious morrow !”’ 

** Yes,’’ whispered Richmond, earnestly ; ‘‘to 
me the hope of a future joy.”’ 

“It is an illusion,”’ said Lilian, looking into 
Signor Garcia’s eyes. 

** Yes, Signorita, only vapor, nothing more!’ 
* As though the spirits of ail lovely flowers 

In wreathing each its wreath and dewy crown, 

And ere they sank to earth in vernal showers 

Had built a bridge to tempt the angels down,” 
quoted Thorpe, then his eyes looked tenderly 
at Rachel Byrne. 








Ray, looking up at this, saw the passion in 
his face, felt the tenderness of his voice, knew 
that a hope was that moment born in her heart, 
the offspring of love and heaven. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“SyDsEy, dear, I think you are foolish. 
Lilian does wrong to influence you to evil; that 
old house of Weir has a bad name, and that 
you should pass a night there alone and unpro- 
tected grieves me unspeakably.’ 

‘Lucile, your brain is overflowing with 
frightful fancies. The ‘Mysteries of Udolpho’ 
appear insignificant to one of your overheated 
imagination. I am willing to please Lilian in 
this eagerness of hers, even if it does appear 
Quixotic.”’ 

“Tt is vain for me to attempt to convince you 
of your wrong-doing; you always were head- 
strong, Sydney. ‘A wifu’ man maun ha’ his 
own wa.’”’ 

Then Sydney silenced her remonstrative lips 
with a kiss, and, joining Lilian on the croquet 
ground, forgot all the possible misfortunes of 
the future in an abandonment to the present. 
“Tis the last rose of summer, left blooming 
alone,’’’ he said, giving her the flower. “I 
love roses ; roses are typical of you, therefore’’— 

“The inference is lost,’’ said Lilian, with 
much bhadinage, ‘literally smothered in roses. 
Let us likewise smother sentiment for the nonce 
in croquet balls,’’ and so they did. 

But it was resurrected by and by, when the 
shadows lengthened on the lawn, reaching their 
long arms over the oleander shrubs in the plea- 
saunce and the dark green hedges, pranking the 
lawn most royally ; then they went together to 
the west piazza, looking out to the meadows, 
with the cool evening air sweeping around it in 
a bewildering trance. 

‘These mezzotint twilights are delicious,”’ 
she said, dreamily, the light falling on her 
clearly-cut face in a rapturous glow, “‘if they 
could only last forever.” 

‘‘They are very becoming to one’s complex- 
ion,”’ said Sydney. 

“T disdain to reply.” 

“You were saying that you wished they could 
last forever. Do you speak ina general sense, or 
has this especial evening an especial charm ?”’ 

“T shall be chary of my flattery ; you may 
infer what you please.’”’ 

‘‘ Lilian, you smiled on me then as Lucretia 
might have smiled on Andrea Del Sarto. I 
doubt if her smile was as bewildering.’”’ 

‘* Lilian,”’ said Lucile’s voice, behind them, 
‘‘mamma says that you will certainly die of 
inflammatory rheumatism or something else 
if you persist in remaining out in the damp 
evening air.’ 

*T shouldn’t wonder if I died of ‘something 
else,’’’ said Miss Deane, with a short laugh. 
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“Lucile, you are a marplot,’”’ said Sydney, 
as they went in. ‘‘ You interrupted our (éte-d- 
téte just as I was about to commit an indiscre- 
tion.”’ 

The next morning, being Friday, Rachel 
Byrne came to pass the morning with Miss 
Thorpe. It was a dark, sombre day when it 
first opened its languid eyes, but presently the 
sun burst forth in a sudden glory, driving the 
clouds most valiantly to the east and to the 
west in wanton sport. Ray came to Thorpe- 
weir looking pale and harassed ; her great eyes 
dilated with an unknown sorrow, her lips pale 
in a white sympathy, and her child-face glow- 
ing with heroism. It came out presently that 
her dissolute brother had returned the night 
previous in a very mysterious and desperate 
mood, vowing, much to Ray’s terror, that he 
was determined to lead a dog’s life no longer, 
but that he was soon to come into possession 
of much property, when he intended starting 
immediately for Europe, and there to live as a 
gentleman should for the remainder of his life. 
This, with many tears and tremblings, Ray 


| life. 
| met you in the wood? 


| 


| her, 





cheek, the rare curve of the girlish lips, then 
felt a thrill of the holy majesty that enveloped 
Presently he said: “‘ Little Ray, I always 


| feel so at peace when I am with you, you are 


so pure and good.”’ 

In answer her pale cheek flushed slightly, 
and he could see that her childish lips trembled 
more and more. 

*‘T mean,”’ he went on, quickly, his gray eyes 
intensifying in a vague earnestness, ‘“‘I have 
sometimes thought that I am a dreadfully 
worthless fellow, devoid of all good, all energy, 
and all earnestness—-a good-for-nothing worldly 
dog, only fit for dissipation or death. Little 


| Ray,’ here his voice trembled slightly, and he 


bent over her in a sudden tenderness, ‘“‘I be- 
lieve that a woman like you wouid be my 
guardian angel ; you would lead me to a better 
Do you remember the day that I first 
Let me tell you that 


| your face has haunted me night and day since 


confessed to Lucile, the sorrowful tears falling | 


on the little slate in sudden showers, while Lu- 
cile with much tenderness endeavored to reas- 
sure the weary heart of the anxicus girl. 

Sydney Thorpe, strolling through the avenue 
smoking his cigar, and blowing the smoke in 
little rings through the soft air very dreamily, 
heard a quick footstep coming behind him in a 
very evident agitation, and, turning suddenly, 
faced Rachel Byrne. ‘You are quite a 
stranger,’ he said, softly, looking down into 
her flushed face. ‘‘I have missed you a great 
deal during the past week. Let me carry your 
cloak for you. I came out for a walk, and, if 
you will allow me, I will go with you a part of 
the way home.”’ 

To this Rachel’s eyes grew very big and dis- 
tressed. 

‘It will be a great pleasure to me,”’ headded, 
quickly, taking the little red cloak from her 
arm with a quiet authority. ‘‘ Will you let me 
call you little Ray? It is soappropriate to you, 
and such a pleasure to me. Looking intagher 
shy eyes, he read a very sweet acquiescence. 
Then, without another word, he walked quietly 
by her side down the avenue through the way- 
ing arch, the little birds mocking them as they 
went with a rare melody that thrilled Thorpe’s 
heart through and through. Rachel in her 
purity walked by his side in an abandonment 
of peace; the soft air sweeping her cheek 
daintily, while the shy, star eyes lost them- 
selves in a mist of tender disquiet. Thorpe 
looked at her out of his deep gray eyes gravely, 
saw her little hands locked fast together as was 
their wont when nervously excited, her child- 
lips quivering uncontrollably, her soft eyes 
seeking the ground, and avoiding his. In his 
manliness he watched her in her childish grace, 
the sweep of the dark lashes on the mellow 


| were stony and sad. 


that hour; your pure eyes have won me from 
evils that you know not of. Little Ray, I be- 
lieve that I love you,” 

There was a dead silence; the birds filling 
the pause with a faultless rhythm, the blue- 
eyed sky drooping over them siniling of peace, 
but Thorpe, looking into Rachel Byrne’s face 
half-fearfully, saw that it was very pale, that 
her lips had grown suddenly still, her eyes 
With a gesture of intense 
pain she turned suddenly to him, and he read 
in her resolute face the renunciation of his love. 
Its piteous agony thrilled his heart with a half- 
acknowledged joy. 

“You love me, little one,’’ he said, passion- 
ately. ‘I read it in your face, your dear, lit- 
tle, ingenuous face. Ray, your misfortune 
must not blight our lives ; I will care for my 
child-wife so tenderly that we will both forget 


| it. Remember, your love will be my salvation 


and the glory of my life, your purity will guard 
me from all the evils tempting me on every 
side.”’ 

She shook her head resolutely, although her 
heart grew faint with despairing tenderness. 
When he essayed to take her hands, she stepped 


| back with a quick dignity, and then the sun- 


light fell between them, golden to its depths, 
but very impassable. Across the golden bars 
she stood and looked at him; her deep, un- 
flinching eyes awing him into a sudden sub- 
mission, his gray eyes growing dark with pain, 
his face flushing with a most entire despair. 
The sunlight growing dark with a sudden 
quickness caused Thorpe’s face to turn quickly 
toward the entrance to the little by-path lead- 
ing to the Weir mansion ; there, with aslightly 


| startled face, stood Signor Garcia, looking at 


him with half-averted eyes. A moment more, 
and he came toward them very nonchalantly, 
knocking the tops of the ferns off with his 


| queer little cane. 


“Ah, signor, we meet again,’’ he said, 
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sweetly, smiling at Thorpe’s cool, contemptu- 
our face half-defiantly. ‘*‘The gods are propi- 
tious; does signor remember the beautiful 
evening when we last met in Florence ?” 

‘‘Tf I had my choice, I should remember no- 
thing remindful ‘of you, Signor Garcia. Let 
me beg you to ignore our former acquaintance 
in future, also to refrain as much as possible 
from crossing my path; itisdangerous. Good- 
evening!’’ : 

‘‘One moment, Signor Thorpe, perhaps we 
may meet again, and before long; if not, sig- 
nor, remember that Marcio Garcia loves you 
with a rare passion.’”” Then he passed away 
into the woods, when the sunlight and Ray’s 
pale face gathered warmth again. 

“You musn’t look so frightened, Ray,” 
Thorpe reassured her, earnestly, as they con- 
tinued on their way. ‘That miserable dog, 
like all curs, will howl and bark, but lacks 
courage to bite. I thought, in common with 
the rest, that he had cured Thorpe-weir and its 
vicinity of the leprosy of his presence, and, be- 
hold! he turns up like a brigand ina ten-penny 
novel.” 

‘*He hates you,’’ Ray wrote rapidly on her 
slate, in answer. “I saw it in his eyes—his 
dreadful black eyes—and, when he went away, 
he gnashed his teeth.” 

Thorpe laughed. ‘ You are as unreasonable 
as Lucile, little Ray ; you conjure up the most 
frightful phantoms. Come, let us hurry, little 
one, or your grandfather will worry himself to 
death.”’ 

So in this wise Signor Garcia crossed their 
love. Old Mr. Byrne stood waiting for them 
at the gate; his fine old figure now bent almost 
double with age, his long white hair sweeping 
his shoulders in a quaint, patriarchal fashion, 
his dim eyes lighting up with a wistful satisfac- 
tion as Ray’s quick step grew silent at his side. 

** You are a little late, birdie,” he said, lay- 
ing his hand fondly on her fair young head. 
“Mr. Thorpe, you are very kind to trouble 
yourself so much ; will you walk in and share 
our cup of tea? There was once a day when I 
could offer you some rare cld Lafitte, but those 
days are of the past. Ah, me!” 

‘I thank you, sir, but I shall be obliged to 
deny myself the pleasure ; it is time for me to 
be hastening home. Will you allow Rachel to 
come again to Thorpe-weir in the morning to 
hear me recount my ghostly experience in the 
old Weir Mansion ?” 

“Tt has an evil name; I would think twice 
before I passed a night there alone, Mr. Thorpe. 
Ouly see, my little girl looks terrified at the 
mere thought !’’ 

** And yet she will laugh with me to-morrow 
when I describe my many valiant victories 
over the multitudinous rats, and when I meta- 
morphose the groans and shrieks of the old 
miser into the creaking of the window-shut- 
ters. Good-night !’’ 





Then Ray and her grandfather watched him 
as he weut swinging along the shady, moss- 
grown path, arched overhead by ‘the giant 
arms of the forest trees, and where the prodigal 
sun speckled the sward in a mosaic of gold. 

The sombre evening shadows fell softly down, 
covering the tree-tops with a dim pall, wooing 
the stars out from their cosey hiding-places, 
one by one. Lilian Deane stood in the library 
at Thorpe-weir, as the pall came down, her 
hand in Sydney Thorpe’s. 

‘It is time,”’ she said, gently, looking away 
from him, her eyes growing mellow and soft. 
“With the stars, your vigil must begin ; to-mor- 
row evening you shall claim your reward !”” 

“Lilian, what shall it be?” . 

The soft hand trembled, and then grew still. 
*T cannot tell you; your own heart must tell 
you. I cannot.” 

Thorpe dropped her hand hastily, with a dull 
pain in his face ; then went to the window and 
looked out. ‘‘ The stars are winking at me mis- 
chievously,”’ he said, a little huskily. ‘‘AndI 
must go, Lilian. Always think of me at my 
best ; and let me tell you, before I bid you good- 
night, that what I shall say to you to-morrow 
morning, will be a complete antithesis to that 
which I should have said to you a month ago, 
under the same circumstances ; now good-night, 
dear cousin, and God bless you!’’ 

Then the room grew heavily dark as he went 
out into the evening air, past her, where she 
stood in her wonderful grace; the dreary night 
hiding the white mystification in her face, the 
nervous tremblings of her hand and lips. As 
he went slowly down the avenue, the stars 
glittered mockingly over his head, the night 
wind sighing drearily among the restless tree- 
tops the while, the awful stillness reigning con- 
tinuous and supreme. It was best, after all, 
that the pain did not all come at once to over- 
whelm her proud heart, that God’s mercy, 
through her worldly pride and sinful self-reli- 
ance, wonderfully worked the measure of her 
everlasting salvation. 

Old Mr. Byrne being singularly sleepy and 
tagturn, went to bed early, before the stars had 
fairly opened their eyes, leaving Rachel to sit 
dreamily at the open window of her tiny cham- 
ber, curtained with white dimity and a rare 
profusion of woodbine, where the wistful birds 
came to sing the happy day long, and the sun- 
light loved to linger, the chosen retreat of the 
wonderful whip-poor-will glooming mysteri- 
ously just beneath the high, old casement. 
Ray’s heart to-night throbbed painfully with 
miserable longings. It was well, perhaps, that 
the moon was gone by, that the gold and mellow 
shadows were things of the past, for a child- 
woman nearly heart-broken, and God’s dear 
moon-glory are not in unison, and God is won- 
derfully sympathetic, as all the world knows. 
To-night the white misery in her face might 
flow out of her eyes in scalding tears of hope- 
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less love, unchecked and unheeded save by the 
eyes of pitying Heaven, easing the child-heart 
of all its unwonted burden, of the weight of 
its intolerable despair. So it happened that 
through the long hours of darkness, she knelt 
there weeping, her mute lips trembling in a 
vague supplication for God’s mercy, her sad 
eyes looking into the dreary future stretching 
out before her timid feet, a long, dark way, 
gloomy with cypress, heavy with tears, appear- 
ing unto her as the Valley of Death. And in 
this wise, as the stars grew soft and inspired, 
little Ray fell asleep. Then she dreamed that 
it was a bright spring day, redolent with peach 
and cherry blooms, that she was out in the 
meadows picking the first anemones that, grow- 
ing by the old stile leading down to the mill- 
race, where the fleur-de-lis and cowslip bloomed 
in their own sweet hours, robed the thirsty 
fields in a glory of white bells; that as she 
gathered them one by one, a sudden pall came 
down upon the land, blotting out all the sun- 
shine, killing the singing of the robins and wood- 
thrushes into a deadly silence. Then a voice 
at her side called her, ‘ Little Ray,’’ and look- 
ing up, she saw Sydney Thorpe’s impassioned 
face. Through the fields he carried her in his 
arms, his tender eyes gazing down into hers, 
the darkness gathering thick and fast over their 
heads, the white mists mocking them on every 
side, until a dark river, suddenly crossing their 
path, stayed his footsteps on the bank ; then a 
fear as of death assailed her. Through the 
mist she saw a single foot-bridge of black tim- 
ber tempting their advance, luring them to the 
opposite bank, where the sun was shining in 
circles of light, where the birds were singing 
their psalms, and the flowers were growing in 
a fair, sweet state. With reassuring words, 
she heard Thorpe promising her w happy life 
on the other side, where she should be his to 
love and live for, in all the long years to come, 
where the shadows of distress would never 
come, only the hours of perfect peace. Then, 
with her arms about his neck, he walked bravely 
on. As they reached the middle of the bridge, 
just where the sullen waves mocked them 
threateningly with a dread thunder, she heard 
a sudden burst of demoniac laughter, and, look- 
ing back, saw Signor Garcia’s dark face grin- 
ning at them out of the gloom, mocking them 
with shouts of satanic delight. Then, witha 


sudden thrill of despair, she felt the bridge fall- ] 


ing beneath them, heard Thorpe telling her that 
they would die together, if die they must; then, 
with a groan of agonized distress, she suddenly 
awoke. A step on the gravel-walk beneath her 
window startled her immediately into a dread 
consciousness ; a sudden spark of fire among 
the dark bushes near the gate flashed out, as she 
bent swiftly out the window to catch the sound 
of smothered voices coming from the end of 
the walk, where the acacia bushes and fir-trees 
met. Then, coming neaver every moment, a 





voice, recognized by her as her brother’s, mut- 
tered, hoarsely :— 

** Don’t try to fool me with your jargon; you 
have got to go with me, or I won’t earn the 
money; my neck is worth more to me than 
your gold. If you go along, you’Il be sure not 
to peach ; you’ll have to back me up to the last 
dollar !’’ 

‘Caro mio, you are unreasonable ; but I for- 
give you, you are hot headed; it is well. I 
will not forget it, you shail have the money to- 
morrow ; you will live abroad like a prince.’’ 

** At the price of blood. I have done every- 
thing but murder; my education finishes with 
that. Signor, I always hated him; he is a 
white-faced, impudent puppy. I smack my 
lips when I promise to stop his barking. Come, 
iet’s go in and take a drink; there is nothing 
like rum to steady a man.”’ 

Then there were a few words of remonstrance 
in reply, to the effect that somebody might be 
up and listening; but finally their footsteps 
died away as they went round to the back door, 
where easy access might be had to John’s bed- 
room on the ground floor.. For some time Ray 
knelt there in a deathlike stupefaction, a heavy 
agony coming down upon her heart, numbing 
her nerves into a stern insensibility. Her first 
thought was of Thorpe ; she remembered with 
sudden despair his defenceless condition, sleep- 
ing alone in the old Wier Mansion, remote from 
all sympathy, shrouded in an impenetrable 
gloom of dread mystery. 

After the first shock was past, her resolve 
was taken; save him she must at any price, 
for him she would willingly lay down her life ; 
if rescuing him was impossible, they would die 
together at least. With a sudden thrill of joy 
she remembered a pistol in an old secretary 
down stairs in the hall, kept there by her bro- 
ther, always ready for any emergency. It not 
being likely that they would use a weapon lia- 
ble to be recognized, she determined that if it 
was yet there, after ascertaining as far as pos- 
sible their final intentions, she would possess 
herself of it, and starting by a short cut through 
the woods, would warn her darling of his 
danger. A moment more, and, with a swift 
energy, in her bare feet, she was descending 
the crazy old stairs, through the black gloum to 
where the old secretary stood, not far from the 
dim light shining through the key-hole, where 
the conspirators sat together drinking, unsus- 
pecting of her purpose and of their danger. 
Fortunately the pistol was lying ready to hand, 
heavily loaded and capped. Through one of 
the back windows, remote from her brother’s 
room, she crept, through the chill night air, to 
the lilac-bush outside the open window, where 
they were whispering with hoarse voices, full 
of a dread significance. Crouching close to the 
window very nviselessly, and favored by the 
wind, that came howling about the house in 
sudden gusts, she could see her brother’s face 
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inflamed with passion and rum, listening to the 
carefully modulated voice of Signor Garcia, 
who apparently with his smooth tongue was 
rousing in him an insatiabledemon. Presently 
she heard her brother make answer. 

‘“You’ve a cool head, signor, and after an- 
other drink, I’m your man. I’ve told you 
why I hate this puppy of a Thorpe, now tell 
me why you love him so weil!” 

She saw a dark look of malignity shade Sig- 
nor Garcia’s face, then he said, hoarsely, his 
voice trembling with a fierce passion :— 

‘*Did you ever love a woman, and have an- 
other man come between you and her love? 
Ah! caro mio, Celeste was beautiful, and she 
began to love me; her dark eyes would soften 
as she looked on me, her heart learned to throb 
passionately for me in those long, tender even- 
ings on the banks of the Arno, when I first 
told her that I loved her better than all else, 
when I first pressed my lips to hers, when 
I would have died for her; ah! then he came, 
this sweet-tongued American, with his lordly 
ways, his cursed face, to win my bride from 
me to kill her with his love and faithlessness. 
They say that he never loved her, that she 
threw herself at his feet, and he denied her. 
Ah! caro mio, they lie. They do not know. 
He killed her—she who was to have wedded 
me—she—my Celeste!’ His voice choked it- 
self away into a fierce whisper, his eyes flaming 
passionately ; then he broke out again vehe- 
mently : ‘In a duel he killed my brother Gia- 
como. Giacomo was a dead shot, yet that 
once he made a mistake ; he died cursing him. 
Now, caro mio, I love this Thorpe! I love his 
sweet, sweet blood! Ah! I wish I might 
drink it drop by drop, and I will! Ah! come, 
come! It is time, it is time!” 

Ray, shivering, saw his blood-shot eyes look 
out into the night hungrily, saw the murder in 
his cruel, wolf-like face ; then they were putting 
out the light, and coming through the window, 
so close that they grazed her arm as they 
passed, so close that her heart stood still. A 
moment more and they had disappeared into 
the deadly darkness beyond. Like a young 
tigress she sprang after them through the damp 
night gloom on into the woods reeking with 
moisture; the stars shining pityingly down 
through the dark mists, her bare feet scarcely 
touching the ground ; on through the dread si- 
lence, her heart panting in agony, her lips 
growing parched and white, until, with a great 
anguish numbing her sensibilities, a sudden 
pool of slimy water lying at her feet showed 


her that she had lost the path. All around her | 


Jay the impenetrable gloom, the dark despair 
of the woods. Still on she pressed, after one 
moment of agonizing suspense, when she had 
vainly endeavored to retrace her steps; her 
feet bruised and bleeding, her clothes torn by 
the brambles, her outstretched hands scratched 
most cruelly, Sometimes she would imagine 





| she heard their vvices close beside her ; half- 
crazed with terror she seemed to see Thorpe in 
a vision lying shot through the heart; his eyes 
wide open and lustreless in death, his hands 
clenched wildly in his sudden death agony. At 
last, with a sudden thrill of delicious hope, she 
found herself suddenly out of the woods, with 
the dread house of Weir rising through the 
spectral shades, a short distance to her left, 
shut in from the beautiful starlight by the 
forest trees—a monument of black decay. 
Cautiously acvancing, almost on her hands 
and knees, she succeeded in reaching the en- 
trance to the old neglected gravel walk leading 
to the front porch just as two dark figures 
emerged swiftly from the woods, a few rods off, 
noiselessly making their way over the dew- 
laden turf. With a pant of joy she found that 
the door opened quietly as she pushed against 
it, admitting her to the mouldy hall where the 
rats held nightly carnivals. With a ready 
knowledge of the house, and of Thorpe’s inten- 
tion to sleep in the room over the porch, she 
went quickly on up the worm-eaten stairs, that 
creaked as she went, hearing all the while 
those dread footsteps behind her, knowing that 
on each precious instant depended Thorpe’s 
life. He was lying on the ground fast asleep ; 
his head on his arm moving nervously, utter- 
ing incoherent words to himself, oblivious alike 
of her presence and of his deadly peril, the cool 
evening air flowing through the open window, 
waving his hair wantonly. Up the stairs she 
heard them coming. She sprang to his side 
swiftly, she shook him with a sudden strength 
wonderful to behold ; she failed to awaken him. 
With a mighty agony rending her soul, as those 
dreadful footsteps came nearer and nearer, in 
a sudden fervor of anguish at length the mute 
lips found utterance. 

“Sydney! O God! they come!” 

The hoarse whisper aroused him. ‘ My dari- 
ing!’ he opened his eyes as thongh dreaming. 
Seeing her bending over him, he sprang up 
quickly. 

She thrust the pistol into his hand. ‘They 
come to murder—Sydney’’—then she fonnd her- 
self in his arms. She heard a scuffle in the 
hall, a sudden volley of oaths, a rush toward 
them, felt herself thrown violently against 
Thorpe, a dreadful pain in her arm, saw a 
bright flash, then a dreadful darkness assailed 
her, the unconsciousness as of death oversha- 
dowed her. 

x * x * x # * 

A sunlit chamber, redolent of flowers, hung 
with rich lace and pale blue hangings, a mock- 
ing-bird in his golden cage at the window mak- 
ing the echoes of the house ring with his 
psalmistry. Lucile Thorpe reading a rose- 
scented letter at the south window, with Ra- 
chel Byrne lying on the lounge in the shadow. 
** And Celeste,” she was saying, her pale face 
' flushing eagerly, to Thorpe sitting beside her, 
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with her band in his, looking into her eyes; “‘I 
want to know about Celeste?” 

Thorpe bent down very quietly, and kissed 
her. ‘‘ My darling, she was never anything to 
me. I never loved her; she was foolish enough 
to annoy me with her unappreciated adoration. 
Perhaps her weakness touched my vanity ; that 
is all.” 

*‘T never doubted you,”’ Ray said, earnestly, 
“only through these long weeks of sickness the 
thought has sometimes troubled me that you 
really loved her. I am dreadfully jealous. I 
always shall be jealous, dear.”’ 

**T will never give you cause; your heroism 
and love have won my entire devotion. My 
heart is yours irrevocably, little one.”” Sucha 
wealth of tenderness softened his gray eyes, 
such a smile of entire sincerity curled his proud 
lips. Ray felt it, and sighed. 

‘* Before you came home,”’ she said, dreamily, 
“T would sit for hours in the library looking at 
your portrait—the one taken immediately be- 
fore you went abroad. I think I loved you 
unconsciously then. I seemed to see embodied 
in you all my fondest dreams of chivalric dar- 
ing and knightly honor; then, when I met you 
in the woods, although I knew you were ex- 
pected home, yet it gave me such a shock.” 

Thorpe laughed. ‘‘You are a dear little 
flatterer.”’ 

‘““No,”’ said Ray, “‘I am not insincere. Now 
that I can express in words all that I feel and 
know, it brings me nearer to you in all ways; 
it takes a great pain from my heart; it brings 
me nearer to you and to God.”’ 

Here Lucile interposed: “‘ Lilian writes that 
she will go abroad, in the spring, with the 
Livermores; the season is to be very gay in 
New York. She describes a young English 
lord who is paying her most devoted attention, 
and she really seems to be in earnest. She 
writes, in addition, that she met Mazini at one 
of Mrs. Howard’s dinner-parties, who told her 
about your affair with Garciaabroad. She con- 
cluded with congratulations to me, and a pro- 
testation that she always did like Frank.”’ 

‘The world is well rid of Garcia,’’ answered 
Thorpe, gravely. “I never thought he pos- 
sessed courage to bite. I was mistaken, as 
Ray’s arm will testify ; however, his blood is 
on his own head. Iam glad Ray’s brother es- 
caped unmolested ; he was only a tool of a dan- 
gerous master.”’ 

Rachel raised herself so that she might put 
her arms about hisneck. “Sydney, I am glad 
John is free. If he had been injured, it would 
have broken grandpa’s heart. It rejoices me 
that your hands are guiltless of his blood. God 
is so merciful ; O Sydney, we must never for- 
get that He is our Judge and our Salvation.”’ 

The tears in her eyes he kissed away. “My 
little girl, you will teach me to love Him. 
With you to cherish and love, Heaven will be 
very near. I shall never forget.” 


| 
| 
| 








The sunlight, lying in golden streaks on the 
distant hills and nearer meadows, flashed 
goldly in through the lace-hung window, crown- 
ing her fair head with a tender halo, where it 
nestled in his strong arms, evermore to be its 
shield and refuge, until death them should part. 
And so God’s peace overshadowed them. 


__— —_-- 


MY PRAIRIE HOME. 
BY MARSHALL BYERS, 
On, give me but my prairie home, 
Where the flow’rets have their birth, 
The Eden of my happiness— 
The loveliest sput on earth! 
Ienvy not your noisome town, 
Your domes and lofty towers ; 
I’d rather roam the heather wild, 
And live among the flowers! 
I wish not for the gaudy pearls 
You lavish in your pride; 
To me more fair the four o’clock 
That sleeps at eventide. 


I love the murmuring of the rills, 
The music of the birds— 

The cowboy’s whistle o’er the hills, 
The lowing of the herds. 

To me the golden summer-time * 
Glides as a fairy spell, 

In which enchanted memory 
Must ever love to dwell. 

Then give me but my prairie home, 
Where the flow’rets have their birth, 

The Eden of my happiness— 
The loveliest spot on earth. 


—_—_———6 


FORGOTTEN. 


“GENERATION after generation,” says an 
eloquent modern writer, ‘“‘have felt as we feel, 
and their fellows were as active in life as ours 
are now. They passed away as a vapor, while 
nature wore the same aspect of beauty as when 
her Creator commanded her to be. And so 
likewise shall it be when we are gone. The 
heavens will be as bright over our graves as 
they are now around our path; the world will 
have the same funeral wind on its way, and 
the attraction for offspring that she had once 
for ourselves, and that she has now for our 
children. A little while and all this will have 
happened. The throbbing heart will be stilled, 
and we shall be at rest. Our prayers will be 
said, and the grave clods will be thrown in, and 
our friends will all return, and we shall be left 
behind to darkness and to the worms. And it 
may be for some short time we shall be spoken 
of, but the things of life will creep in, and our 
names will soon be forgotten. Days will con- 
tinue to move on, and laughter will be heard in 
the very chamber in which we died; and the 
eyes will glisten again with joy; and even our 
children will cease to think of us, and will not 
remember to lisp our name.”’ 
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A SCHOOL TEACHER’S STORY. 


BY C. F. WILDER, 


Ir was the first of August, a few years ago, 
that I received a letter from a friend on Cape 
Cod, inviting me to spend a few months with 
her. 

I had been a school teacher many years, and 
though many things were unpleasant about it, 
I had concluded that I had found my life-work, 
and had made up my mind to spend my days 
in doing good in this way. I had just finished 
the summer termin the city of W , and 
was glad to bid good-by to the hot brick school- 
house, and the still more furnace-like room 
under the French roof up the four flights of 
stairs, and to cease the weary walk over the 
hard, dusty pavement four times each day. My 
home had been in a closet-like room, where the 
view from my only window was directly to- 
wards the sky, and night after night would I 
be forced to look, if I opened my eyes, upon 
the “‘ milky way,’ which was actually creamy 
with the caloric vapors of the summer heat ; 
and if I fell asleep after my sky-gazing, I would 
dream of green fields and milk-maids who car- 
ried full pails on their heads ; unless just before 
the visions came I chanced to distinguish the 
stars of “‘Job’s coffin,’ then the dream would 
be of weariness and death, and teaching young 
angels in some distant world, and after a night 
spent in such rest, I had not gone to my daily 
task with as brave a heart as I sometimes had. 
No wonder that I rejoiced over that letter. 

I hunted up an old winter garment to make 
into a bathing-dress, and bought a rough straw 
hat to tie over my ears to keep the water out 
of my head and the sun off my face, for I thought 
I would spend half the time in the water. I 
don’t know why I was so thoughtful about 
keeping the sun off my face, for it was of that 
color which the sun could not make darker. I 
was not a blonde, with blue eyes and golden 
hair, but I was dark, so dark that my mother 
was ashamed of me when I was a baby, and 
even she—a mother—thought me homely; and 
my eyes were neither black nor gray, but a 
variety of dark colors, and my hair was dark 
and coarse. It was very hard to own it, but I 
was not handsome, and no one had ever called 
me so, excepting my Latin teacher. I was 
about fifteen then, and when I heard that he 
thought me ‘real handsome,’’ I went home 
and marched straight for the dining-room glass ; 
that told me that he had made a mistake, but I 
knew that the old-fashioned sitting-room glass, 
with its gilt frame, and little boy and girl in 
the picture at the top, always “flattered,” so I 
went up stairs and opened the blinds, pushed 
back the lace curtains and looked in that glass. 
With all its flattery, I could see nothing but a 
plain, dark, sensible-looking girl; and as a 
wornan of twenty-five, I was the same. 

I packed my trunk, and saying ‘“‘ good-by for 








two months,” I found myself in the cars on my 
way to C I thought it delightful to 
travel alone, until I found myself in the old, 
dirty depot, from which I was to leave Boston. 
The men walked in, and stared at me, the little 
dirty children of the neighborhood looked at 
me with their fingers in their mouths, and wo- 
men who used codfish instead of ‘‘rose”’ for 
perfumery, sat beside me, and I began to wish 
myself at my journey’s end. 

I went from Boston to the end of the railroad, 
on the Cape, in a few hours, and then clam- 
bered intu a stage-coach. There were only ten 
of us in the inside, and one of the ten was a 
baby whose teeth were coming. 

I sat on the seat with a fat woman and her 
husband, but I did not think of complaining, 
for it was the back seat and next the ocean, of 
which I had an occasional glimpse. On the 
seat front of me were three young men of ex- 
quisite appearance, who were going a few miles 
to see the “‘gov’ner’’ of one of them. Facing 
me was a man of thirty years, I should think, 
who looked solemn enough to have been re- 
peating ‘The Last Judgment,” and on the seat 
with him, was a poor, pale woman with a baby 
and little girl. 

I looked at my fellow travellers before we 
started on our trip of twenty miles through 
sand and dust, and thought it would be decid- 
edly dull. The woman beside me, who had as 
much curiosity as mother Eve, began question- 
ing us, by asking me where I was going. 

“Zo @ ,’ was my reply. 

‘Du tell! why, I live there. Is that your 
hum ?” 

I said ‘‘no”’ in rather a short way, then feel- 
ing ashamed of my rudeness, I lavished a smile 
on her, and added, “‘I am going on a visit.” 

“Are? Well, where are you from ?”’ 

rich: ,” was the reply. 

““T wonder if. you be! I’ve gota sister that 
lives there ; maybe you know her—her name is 
Smith. I forget her husband’s first name, but 
hern is Eliza.’’ 

I knew no one by that name, and with a “it 
is too bad you don’t know her,” she turned to 
the little woman with the baby. ‘‘ You going 
fur?” 

‘Only to the next town.”’ 

“That baby of yourn looks puny; reckon 
*tain’t well.” 

The woman cast a sad look at the baby, but 
made no reply. After a few minutes’ silence 
she asked one of the young men to close the 
window, as the air was “‘ too strong.” 

He gave her a lofty look, and went on with 
the conversation which had commenced be- 
tween the gentleman in the opposite corner and 
himself. The woman grumbled awhile about 
his impudence, then sank into silence. 

Soon the baby began to ery, and the little 
girl to grow tired, and I heard the solemn gen- 
tleman ask her to sit on his lap and look out 
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the window, adding, ‘‘I hold my little girl at 
home.”’ She sat there very contentediy, and 
he entertained her with stories, and I forgot 
his former solemn manner, and thought him 
exceedingly pleasant looking. Presently the 
young men left the coach; then the woman 
and children—the giri ioaded with oranges and 
bon-bons—and the husband of the fat woman 
took the middle seat, and I began to enjoy the 
ride. 

Excepting when I could see the ocean, the 
prospect from the coach window was not very 
inspiring, being only a waste of sand, with here 
and there a shrub oak or pine tree ; sometimes 
a row of tanks would come in view, and a wind- 
mill (which reminded me of Don Quixote) for 
the purpose of drawing the water from the 
ocean into the tanks, and there left to evapo- 
rate and leave the salt. The useful and the 
ornamental blended. 

Very seldom do passengers in a stage-coach 
maintain such a silence as fell on us. The 
woman put her head back and closed her eyes, 
and presently her mouth opened in a very 
unromantic way, and I supposed she must be 
asleep. Her husband put his feet upon the 
front seat, and his arm upon the coach door, 
and with his chin resting upon his hands, 
looked upon the beauties of nature. I ‘‘made 
believe to look from the window, but I found 
myself often louvking at the face opposite. He 
seemed to be in a deep reverie, with his eyes 
upon some place in the distance, and took no 
notice of the country or us. 

I grew tired of watching the wheels turn in 
the sand, or of gazing upon the open counte- 
nance beside me, and I felt in awe of the solemn 
face opposite, and, without knowing it, I sighed. 
Upon hearing or noticing it, the gentleman 
looked at me, with the same benevolent smile 
he bestowed upon the little girl, and said :— 

**You grow weary ?”’ 

‘Just a little,’ was the reply, and I reso- 
lutely turned towards the window. 

He took no notice of that, but said, ‘The 
scenery is uninteresting.’’ 

‘* Very,’’ was my brief reply. 

‘But the people who live here think it the 
most delightful in the world.”’ 

‘‘Because they have never seen any other, 
then.” 

‘Indeed, you are mistaken; most of them 
have seen parts of every country where a ship 
sails.’” 

‘“* Why, who are the people ?”’ 

‘*Sea captains and seafaring men,’ and he 
told me of those he had met, and was so enter- 
taining that I felt decidedly sorry when the 
woman awoke, and exclaimed, ‘‘ There is the 
first house in C of 

What was my surprise when the coach 
stopped at my friend’s, and Mrs. Raymond 
came running out to meet me, to hear her ex- 
claim, after she had grasped my hand, “ And 





oo 


you there, too, James?” and to see the stranger 
alight and kiss her, and run into the house say- 
ing he “‘ must see that baby.” 

**So that was your brother, Doctor James 
Oliver, about whom I’ve heard so much, in our 
school days.”’ 

“Why, yes; didn’t you find out who he was?”’ 

I walked into the house feeling quite vexed 
because he did not tell who he was and where 
he was going. We found him tossing and play- 
ing with Minnie, but he put her down when 
Rosella introduced us, and making a profound 
bow, said, ‘‘I am very happy to know your 
name, and that my stage-coach acquaintance 
is my sister’s friend,’’ and he turned to the 
baby again. 

I went to my room and dressed for tea, with 
quite a disappointed feeling in my heart. I 
tried to understand why I should feel thus. 
Surely, the doctor had a right to care for the 
baby, and his mind was full of wife and chil- 
dren at home, but all through my school days 
I thought of him as something a little superior 
to ordinary mortals, and I was disappointed to 
find him so different frem what I used to think 
he must be. At tea he talked with his sister 
and Mr. Raymond, occasionally bestowing a 
word on me, and after tea walked down to the 
shore with him, leaving us to talk of old school 
days. 

The next day all the friends and relations of 
the family came to call. Everybody was bro- 
ther-in-law, or sister, or aunt, or cousin of his 
neighbor’s, and a series of invitations were 
given to go to clam chowders, boat rides, fish- 
ing excursions, to the “island,” or to ‘the 
beach.”’ 

The next Monday we were to go to ‘the 
beach” and have a clam chowder. The beach 
was a strip of sand about ten miles in length 
and less than half a mile in breadth, about a 
mile from the shore, and not a tree or shrub on 
the island. 

On Monday a sail-boat was loaded with about 
twenty of us, and tents and cooking utensils, 
and we started for a day of pleasure. When 
we reached the other shore, and I was again on 
terra firma, I started for the other side to hunt 
for shells. After walking up the beach close 
by the water’s side for only a little way, I 
thought I saw, in a hollow between two hills 
of sand, a hut. I wondered who could live 
here, and with a feeling of curiosity I went to 
the house. It was not as good as a log house 
of the West, and I began to pity those who 
lived in sucha place. As I drew near, I saw 
no signs of life, and I pushed open the door and 
looked in. There was only a bed and a fire- 
place, with the wood all ready to light, and a 
box of matches, to be seen. On looking round, 
I found a paper with descriptions of the place, 
and telling shipwrecked sailors what to do. 

So this. was a refuge for shipwrecked mari- 
ners? While I was looking at the paper, and 
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thinking of those upon the deep, and who might 
be cast upon less hospitable shores, a shadow 
fell across the doorway, and, upon looking up, 
I saw Doctor Oliver. 

“So, here you are, meditating upon the ways 
of life—and of death, too.”’ 

I walked out of the hut and looked for the 
others, but I could see none of them, and I 
could not tell from which way I came. 

** Rosella missed you, and sent me on a voy- 
age of discovery.”’ 

I said I was sorry to have troubled him. I 
had begun to dislike him because he took so 
little notice of me. I did not care for young 
men, but I did like to have middle-aged, sensi- 
ble men treat me asif I was a sensible woman. 
In fact, I rather prided myself upon my intel- 
lect and education, and considered myself capa- 
ble of filling any position—as what woman does 
not? But during that walk back, he seemed 
more friendly, more than he did in the coach 
before I knew who he was. 

Everybody knows how well one can get ac- 
quainted with strangers at a picnic, and I be- 
came great friends with all the people (they 
were so kind, who could help liking them?) 
and heartily enjoyed the chowder, the sea-bath- 
ing, and the rambles after shells 

When we were ready for home the tide was 
in, and, as there was no dory, we must either 
wade to the boat or be carried. The men took 
off boots and stockings, and those who had 
wives there took them in their arms, and 
waded into the water, making a picture like 
the landing of the Pilgrims. I had no husband, 
so I fell to the care of Dr. Oliver. I was glad, 
for the first time in my life, that I was small, 
and weighed only one hundred. But, when he 
put me in the boat, saying, ‘‘ Take this lump of 
vanity,’’ I wished I had weighed two hundred. 

The next day it was bathing at the ‘‘Tsland,”’ 
and the next on the water all day fishing ; and 
every day brought new pleasures. On Satur- 
day it rained. I was really glad of a day of 
rest, and, with a new book on the sofa in the 
library, I prepared to “enter heaven,”’ as the 
poet Gray did. 

I had just become interested in the book 
when Dr. Oliver entered. I had become quite 
well acquainted with him by this time, and 
liked him very well. I tooka chair by the table, 
and he drew another one beside me, and asked 
what I was reading, and took my book. See- 
ing it was Dickens’ last, he began to talk of 
him, then Scott, from novels to poetry, Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Milton, and the lesser stars, and 
then to our own writers, and their late works. 
We found we had the same taste ; we had read 
the same books, we had visited the same 
places, and equally enjoyed the White or the 
Green Mountains, and the prairies of the West. 

After a time I wondered why he never men- 
tioned his wife, and I was just ready to ask him 
why she did not come with him, when he said : 





‘My little girl would have enjoyed this 
week.,”’ 

** How old is your little girl ?”’ 

“Really, I don’t know; but not far from 
eighteen.”’ 

‘Eighteen? Why—why, how old are you?” 
I exclaimed, in wonder. 

He smiled. ‘‘I am almost thirty, I believe.’ 

* How old is your—is Mrs. Oliver?” 

“What? Nellie’s mother?” 

I nodded assent. 

** She is about forty-five.” 

I looked at him in amazement. A wife fif- 
teen years older than himself. But when was 
he married? Of course, she was a widow. 

** How long have you been married ?” at last 
T asked. 

He began to langh. ‘“ Did you think I was 
married ?’’ 

“Why, of course. Isn’t Nellie your daugh- 
ter?” 

‘She is my dead brother’s child, and her 
mother keeps house for me.”’ 

I began to feel strangely awkward. Ialways 
shunned men who were not married. I felt 
afraid if I spoke to one he would imagine me 
in love with him. In fact, I knew but little 
about the men, for my father and brother died 
when I was a child; but I supposed they all 
thought every woman who noticed them must 
be ready to lose her heart. I was meditating 
a retreat from the library, when he said :— 

‘*1f I’m not married, I intend to be soon.”’ 

“ Ah,” said I, feeling, I thought, strangely 
relieved. Still, there was a little dislike to the 
thought. Perhaps for fear he would not get a 
good wife. 

** Yea, this fall, probably.” 

‘I’m sure I congratulate you, and hope 
you'll be very happy.” And, thinking I did 
not show quite interest enough, I added, ‘‘ Have 
you known her long?” 

** About ten years,’’ was the reply. 

I began to feel that I was not as delighted as 
I should have been, and I think he noticed my 
lack of interest, for he added, to incite my curi- 
osity, ‘She was a schoolmate of Rosella’s.”’ 

“What? When we were at the academy at 
L-——— » one 

“Fes;” 

‘*Then, perhaps, I know her ?’’ 

**Not very well, I think. She was a very 
intimate friend of Rosella’s, though.” 

‘She had but few intimate friends; I know 
them all; what is her name ?”’ 

He did not answer. I looked up at him, and 
found his eyes looking into mine. What was 
it I read there? I looked away in confusion, 
and put out my hand for my book; but he 
reached for the book, and kept the hand that 
held it, and said: ‘‘You’ve guessed the name, 
my dear Miss Richmond, and, from the time I 
first saw you, at your first examination at 
L——, until now, I have loved you. Rosella 
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knew this, but she knew you so well that she 
declared that I never shon!d win you if I sought 
you as I wanted to. I cannot tell if you love 
me, but will you bid me hope that you can learn 
to care for me, learn to think of me as your 
best, your dearest friend? More than that,” 
he added, ‘‘can you love me as I do you; for 
nothing short of that will satisfy me ?”’ 

I thought of my strange feeling when I found 
that he was not married, and what I supposed 
my anxiety for him to have a good wife, when 
he told me he was to be married, and I believed 
in my heart that I had begun to love him. 

I looked at him. ‘‘ Yes, I do believe I can 
love you, James Oliver,’’ was my thought, and 
he read it in my eyes, for he took my face in 
his hands, and gave me an earnest, searching 
look; then said: ‘‘ Mine at last.” 

What a feeling of rest and peace filled my 
heart. I had found a place of refuge. Had 
found a noble soul to love me, to care for me 
the best of all the world. My independence, 
my pride, my self-love all left me, and, with a 
feeling of trust, of thankfulness, I bowed my 
head upon the table, and my heart was lifted 
in praise and thanksgiving to Him who gave 
me so great a blessing. 

A few hours after, when Rosella came in, 
she opened her eyes in pretended astonishment 
to see me sitting there with my hand clasped in 
his. I did try to withdraw it as she opened the 
door, but it was held with a firm grasp. James 
must needs tell her all, and she smiled, when 
she said: ‘‘Oh! I knewif you only thought he 
was married, you’d appear yourself. I told 
him tc make your acquaintance in the stage, 
for you couldn’t run away from there.”’ 

No more walks over the dusty sidewalk, no 
more climbing stairs to the school-room to drag 
through the six hours of toil and care, no more 
gazing from my attic window upon the milky 
way ina hot summer’s night. I had found a 
different heaven in that library from what I 
anticipated when I took the ‘‘ new novel,’’ and 
curled upon the sofa. 

My home is in a large square house, shaded 
by tall elms and climbing vines in a pretty town 
near Boston. I have never been to Saratoga 
nor Newport during the fashionable seasons, 
but we have always been to Cape Cod, and to 
the beach, and the sailor’s hut; and we have 
sat in the library, and talked of past happiness, 
and planned for the future, and I think that I 
made a mistake when I decided that school- 
teaching ought to be my life-work. 


———__ +e 


It is not poverty so much as pretence that 
harasses a ruined man—the struggle between a 
proud mind and an empty purse—the keeping 
up a hollow show that must soon come to an 
end. Have the courage to appear poor, and you 
disarm poverty of its sharpest sting.—Wrs. 
Jameson. 





GUODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 
LESSON VIII. 

THE manner of putting in the foliage, etc. of 
an ash-tree is exemplified in Fig. 23; the strokes 
must be given in a quick, free manner, and the 
branches in graceful curves. Fig. 24 illustrates 


Fig. 23. 





the manner of delineating oak foliage, which is 
done in a style very different from the former. 
Fig. 24. 





The branches of an oak are twisted in endless 
variety ; the foliage is drawn in a mofe angular 
Fig. 35, 





tsyle than that of the ash; it must, however, 
be kept free and loose, without formality 











In Fig. 25 the manner of delineating the 
foliage of a willow is shown ; it is somewhat 
similar to that of the ash. 

In drawing the windmill in Fig. 26, the out- 
line is to be drawn in a broken manner, so as to 


Fig. 26. 





agree with the subject; a little decided shading 
on the lower part will give an effect, and the 
grass to be executed in a rough manner. 

Fig. 27. 





The sketch of a ship in Fig. 27 is given with 
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water. Water ina perfectly quiescent state re- 
flects the objects placed in it almost as distinctly 
as the objects themselves, only a little darker ; 
the darker the water is, the less distinct will 
the lights be. 


oro 


THE VIGIL. 
BY BIRDIE BELLE, 
Tue dreary night has past, the long and silent night, 
And, waking on the hills, the morning, glad and 
bright, 
Brushes away the tears the gentle angels shed, 
And golden kisses leaves upon my dear one’s head. 


Through nights of gloom and pain, while she uncon- 
scious slept, 

Through days of anxious care my vigil I have kept; 

Watching to gain from her dear eyes one look, the 
last 

Ere loving looks for me forever shall be past. 

I hear her gentle voice repeat, in accents low :— 

“ The cross, the cross of Christ, the blessed cross I 
know ; 

The precious blood of Jesus shed on Calvary, 

The cross of my Redeemer, precious cross for me !”’ 

Shall my weak heart detain from all that waits her 


there, 
Instead of sorrow’s cross a crown of joy to wear? 
Shall I still longer hold, though with most loving 


grasp, 
The hands, the dear, thin haads which angels long to 


clasp? 
Shall I still longer keep to tread earth’s weary road 
The feet, which soon may stand beside the Son of 
God? 
I may not, though m7 heart shrinks back with bit- 
ter pain, 
I dare not weigh my loss ’gainst her eternal gain. 
Ah, see, they ’re come, the messengers from God, to 
take ; 
Her ransomed soul; her eyes, so sweet, no more 
shall wake 
To meet my tender love, and with fond answer shine, 
But evermore shall meet the love in eyes divine! 
Oh, surely, God has sent that which for her is best, 
Forever and for aye, a sweet and peaceful rest. 
Forever and for aye the victory is won, 
And heaven rings the praise to Father and the Son! 


———c“—-—-d- eo ___—_ 


Every period of life has its peculiar preju- 
dices ; who ever saw old age that did not ap- 
plaud the past, and condemn the present times ? 
— Montaigne. 

WHENEVER you commend add your reasons 
for doing so; it is this which distinguishes the 
approbation of a man of sense from the flattery 
of sycophants, and admiration of fools.—<Steele. 

ABUNDANCE is a trouble, want a misery, 
honor a burden, baseness a storm, advance- 
ments dangerous, disgrace odious. Only a com- 
petent estate yields the quiet of content. I will 
not climb lest I fail, nor lie on the ground lest 
Iam trod on. I am safest while my legs bear 
me. A competent heat is most healthful for 
my body ; I would desire neither to freeze nor 





a view of showing the reflection of objects in 


to burn.—Arthur Warwick. 
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UNCONSIDERED HEROISM. 


BY INO CHURCHILL. 
(Concluded from last month.) 


THE next day was Christmas; Edith came 
in to breakfast from the early morning service, 
her face irradiated with the light that had 
streamed upon her, as it were, from the star of 
promise, and, as she bowed her queenly head 
a moment before partaking of refreshment, 
Stanly’s eyes dropped in involuntary recogni- 
tion of an overshadowing presence, as when we 
enter carelessly some holy place, we would fain 
banish all worldliness from our hearts, as we 
remove with hasty care the covering from our 
heads. There was a new impulse given to the 
enjoyments of that day, a sweet, holy meaning 
to every word and act, that took its coloring as 
much perhaps from the presiding spirit there, 
as from the acknowledged cause for joy. 
Stanly felt himself outside the precincts of 
this spiritual Jerusalem, an alien to the favored 
dwellers therein, and the thought came to haunt 
him, like the death’s head at another feast, that 
if, alas, the fact were known, he should not be 
counted a stranger and an interloper. But he 
was selfish in his love, and drew around the 
unsprinkled altar of his heart an impenetrable 
reserve, cold as the polished steel, throwing 
back the rays that would have entered, broken 
and refracted, which, to the looker-on, but 
seemed in their confusion as the cloud arising 
from burned incense. 

The holiday week flew past on joyous wings, 
and the first week in January found the.family 
settled down to the usual routine of daily life, 
not, indeed, without an added zest for its 
occupations derived from its pleasant inter- 
ruption. 

One evening Stanly was sitting quietly with 
Edith, her parents having gone out for a neigh- 
borly visit, when Sam knocked loudly at the 
door, and being desired to come in, he said: **O 
Miss Eddy, one of yer rag-tags is sick and 
dying, and this yere feller has come fur yer 
to go over.”’ 

“O Tommy, is it you?” said Edith, goirg to 
the door; ‘‘run back as fast as possible, and 
say I will come.”’ 

**But Edith, my love,’’ remonstrated Stanly, 
‘there are others who can render assistance in 
this case, no doubt ; why expose yourself to the 
sight of suffering, and possibly to the danger of 
contagion? Let me go in your place, and pro- 
cure a nurse.” 

**It may be too late for bodily succor, and I 
am sent for, not another, and I feel it my duty 
to go. Indeed, papa would not prevent me,” 
she added, as Stanly placed himself between 
her and the door. 

**But, Edith, this is Quixotic ; don’t martyr- 
ize yourself for an exaggerated notion of duty. 
I hate the word,’’ he added, forgetting himself 
in his vexation, ‘I pledge you my word that 





this case shall receive attention, and ask you 
if your idea of duty comprehends those who 
have the dearest claim on you?’’ 

‘Most certainly, dear Paul; do you com- 
mand me not to go?’’ she asked, looking at 
him through her clear eyes. 

He crimsoned. ‘‘No, Edith; but it is my 
wish that you should not expose yourself un- 
necessarily.” 

**T will not, Paul; but I must go in obedi- 
ence to the command of him who died for the 
lost sheep of Israel.’’ 

Stanly made no reply or remonstrance, as she 
took her cloak and hood, but prepared himself 
to go also, placing her hand on his arm, and 
checking her rapid steps by his own measured 
tread. She had not come too soon. The poor 
woman was dying; the kind-hearted but awed 
neighbors were huddled silently together, and 
the stricken children were crying piteously for 
**motber,’’ who in her last moments must pre- 
pare for death. There was no pastor there, 
none in her health had been permitted to come, 
and now she had sent for one who seemed next 
in purity of life, and could point her the way 
to Heaven. 

Edith understood the whole at a glance, she 
took her Bible from her pocket, and read from 
it the offers of salvation, and pointed out the 
way simply and clearly. 

“Pray,” said the woman, “pray !”’ 

Edith turned to Stanly; she shrank, for a 
moment, from audibly offering prayer before 
others, but he motioned her back with a ges- 
| ture she could not understand, and falling on 
| her knees, she pleaded with Christ to receive 
| the departing spirit. As she closed her earnest 
petition, a peaceful smile broke over the suffer- 
er’s face, and murmuring, “I see, I see!’’ she 
passed away. The hush that lay on that little 
| group was unbearable to Stanly, but he dared 

not break the awed silence by leaving the room, 
and Edith’s voice was a relief when she said, 
hopefully, ‘‘To day thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise.”’ 

The neighbors took into their hands what 
was to be done, and Edith and Stanly went out 
of the sad room, to one where health and com- 
fort reigned. They had not spoken; both were 
too full of their thoughts, but when they were 
again seated side by side, Edith asked :— 

‘* Was I wrong, Paul?” 

‘* Not humanely speaking, perhaps, beloved, 
if you did not offer to the dying woman a fal- 
lacy for support.”’ 

“Why,” she exclaimed, startled by his ex- 
ceeding gravity, ‘‘I am sure I said nothing not 
in accordance with the plain teachings of the 
Bible.” 

“Very likely not; but Edith, I do not be- 
lieve in the Bible, nor in the reputed author of 
it,’’ said Stanly, with cold severity. 

“Paul!” gasped Edith, catching hold of his 
arm and reeling as with a death stroke, her face 

















growing ghastly in its terrified pallor, ‘‘ Paul, 
how can you utter such dreadful words?” 

“T am telling you a plain fact in a quiet 
way, my Edith,” attempting to take her hand. 
But she drew it from him, and sank on her 
knees before him, the mute anguish of her face 


in itself a prayer, her white lips moving, but 


uttering no sound. His own lips quivered in 
sympathy, as he put forth his hand to raise her. 
“Tell me, tell me,” she gasped, “‘it is a cruel 
jest to try my love.’”’ 
‘Tecan but repeat my words—I believe nei- 
ther in God nor in Jesus, whom you call the 


Christ,” he replied, lifting her to the sofa. He | 


pitied her from the depths of his heart, as she 


lay there quivering and writhing in her agony. | 


It was cruel to have told her, he admitted to 
himself; he would have shrank from it three 
hours before, but that death-bed scene was too 
much ; he must hold more tightly to his reed 
if he felt it shaking, lash himself to the barque 
if it was foundering. And he grew stern and 
uncompromising in measure as he felt himself 


unsafe. ‘Forgive me, loved one,’’ he said, as 


Edith opened her eyes with a shudder, ‘TI | 
should have told you before, or now more | 


gently. There is a difference of opinion the 
world over concerning these matters, but I re- 
gret most deeply that anything should debar us 
from perfect unity. I will not interfere with 
your belief; you have been educated in it, and 
cling to it, no doubt, as infallible. Our hearts 
and lives are, and must be one.”’ And he 
strove to lay her head against his breast, but 
she shrank from him in horror, and motioned 
him back as though the contact were defiling. 

“Paul Stanly! tell me, did I hear aright ?’’ 
she asked. 

Paul bowed. 
your outward ear; but the inner witness, I 
fear, sits in harsher judgment than the case de- 
mands.”’ 

**T cannot argue, my heart is wrung,’’ she 
said, taking from her finger the token of their 
betrothal, ‘‘ we cannot be one, we are separate 
in all that underlies such a contract. Take it, 
its hold on me is a mockery.”” But he would 
rot touch the ring, and she laid it down, faint- 
ing in her effort to be strong. 

Paul paced the floor in silence; he did not 
seck to restore her to consciousness, he did not 
even look at her in her passive anguish ; there 
was a*wound in his own heart deep and broad, 
cut by her hand. He would not bind it up, but 
left it gaping there, to bleed, if it would, his 
life away. 

Mr. and Mrs. Termaine having returned, 
now entered the room, and were shocked and 
alarmed at the state of affairs. 

“What is the matter, my boy?” asked Mr. 
Termaine, as his wife bent over her child. 

“‘T cannot tell you now,”’ he said, hoarsely, 
and, going to the sofa, he put the mother 
gently aside, clasped the unconscious girl to his 


**In one sense you did, with | 
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heart, and kissed her again and again with pas- 
sionate fervor; then left the house without a 
word of explanation. Edith grew. stronger 
after awhile, and wished to go to her own room. 
Her father carried her in his arms, and laid 
her on her bed, and left her mother with her, 
but Edith declined the loving attention. What- 
ever passed through her soul in those solemn 
hours must be known only toGod. She came 
down in the morning deathly white, but with a 
look in her eye that told of an unwavering 
purpose, and she was not questioned except by 
the eyes that lovingly followed her. 

At last, Mr. Termaine could stand it no 
longer, and sent Sam over to Mr. Stanly’s 
hotel with a message for him io call as soon as 


| , 
convenient, 


Paul, hoping in his heart that Edith had re- 
lented, and fearing he knew not what, followed 
Sam immediately, and was ushered into Mr. 
Termaine’s presence. 

‘Paul, I can’t stand it. Tell me what the 
matter is between you and Edith? I dare not 
ask her, her white face bids me not; and you 
look ten years older than you did yesterday. 
Out with it now, and let’s set matters right.” 

Paul bowed. ‘I beg, sir, if your daughter is 
not too indisposed, she may be present at what- 
ever explanation I have to make.”’ 

Mr. Termaine sent for her, wondering what 
the trouble could be to make them both so cold 
and solemn. 

Edith came in with her father. She greeted 
Stanly with a sweet sadness, as might his ac- 
cusing angel; but she did not touch the hand 
he eagerly held towatd her, she could not trust 
herself for that. 

“You sent for me, sir,’’ said Stanly, as they 
were seated, ‘‘to make some explanation of 


| what has set your daughter and myself at vari- 


| 
| 


rance. It is a difference of religious opinion, a 


| matter that, before now, has divided families 


| and nations. 


| 
| 
| 





Miss Edith, in her sweet faith, 
hangs her all upon a Supreme Being, and I con- 
tend that man is sufficient in himself for his 
own guidance and vltimate happiness.’’ 

“Tn other words, you mean, Stanly, that you 
are an avowed atheist ?” 

“Yes, that is the term, I believe, and for 
this reason your daughter withdraws from the 
solemn promise she made me that she would 
become my wife.’’ 

‘Ts that so, Edith? And do you still refuse 
to fulfil your promise?’’ asked Mr. Termaine 
of his daughter. 

“Tt isso, papa, and I do still refuse,’’ replied 
Edith, her pale lips drawn with suppressed 
anguish. 

‘Well, my child, I think Stanly is on the 
wrong track, but you are somewhat of a fana- 
tic. He is moral and upright, not given, I 
know, to any of the vices that many of your 
so called religious men constantly practise ; and 
you have promised yourself to him.” 
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*‘ But, father, the promise was given without 
a knowledge of this. I know that he is upright 
and noble in many things, but—but’’—and she 
faltered. 

‘Edith, I think you put greater stress on 
the matter than need be. Your mother tock 
me, & practical unbeliever, and I don’t know as 
she is any the worse for it; I believe I am bet- 
ter. It is my wish that you marry Paul, and I 
doubt if it would be any greater sin than to 
break your vow to him.”’ 

‘*Such a vow could not stand in the courts of 
heaven, father.’’ 

‘*Let me plead for myself,’’ said Stanly, com- 
ing forward. ‘You acknowledge, Edith, that 
I am noble in many ways; you have said that 
you love me; your pained face tells me that 
you grieve that we must part. I am just the 
same as I have been throughout the weeks of 
our sweet intercourse, and yet your spiritual 
perceptions did not detect anything lacking in 
ine that you could not overlook; and, if I had 
not honestly avowed myself, you might never 
have known that I was the enormity you now 
consider me. Edith, again I say I love you, 
and ask you to be my wife !”’ 

**Paul, Paul! you torture me. If I had al- 
ready given myself to you, and discovered after- 
ward the truth, I should have trusted God to 
make me a loving wife to you, and be the 
means, perhaps, of your conversion. If you 
were in any way marred in body, or shattered 
in mind, I would claim my right to love and 
comfort you, but youare warped in soul. I can- 
not knowingly put myself under the shadow of 
its blight, and promise to obey and love one who 
does not love, or obey, or even recognize his 
God.”’ 

‘Edith, my child, that will do. The more I 
think of the matter, the more foolish it seems 
as a cause of separation between you. [I in- 
sist on your keeping your promise. The Bible 
teaches you to honor and obey your parents, 
does it not ?”’ 

“Dear papa, not if your command compels 
me to violate my conscience, and go contrary 
to the spirit of His Word.” 

“Then you refuse to marry Paul at my com- 
mand ?”’ 

‘*Dear papa, my heart pleads more earnestly 
than you can for him, but I refuse. O God, 
my Saviour, help me!’’ and she knelt before her 
father, so deadly white in her fearful suffering 
that her father raised her in his arms. 

“Miss Edith,’’ said Paul, stepping near to 
her, “you are making yourself a martyr to a 
religion that I would not have interfered with 
because I love you, and believe, that if there 
is a spirit of holiness, it is personified in the 
marvellous purity of your nature; but you no 
more immolate yourself than do T, for, rather 
than descend one iota from my stand-point, I 
resign you, and with you all hopes of earthly 
happiness. Farewell!’’ And he was gone in 





the pride of his strength, and Edith withdrew 
from her father’s embrace, and went out into 
life again with calm feet bearing her up under 
the burden of her woe. 

Stanly shut himself from all companionship 
for many weeks; his strong heart was pierced 
to the very core, and he could not endure that 
any should look on his face and detect his an- 
guish. He condemned more than ever the re- 
ligion that could place itself between him and 
a realization of happiness, ignoring the fact that 
his own proud refusal to submit his heart to di- 
vine control was really the obstacle in the way. 
His heart cried out for Edith, in vain, he knew, 
but its demands were no less painful in their 
exactions. He knew she loved him; she had 
said so, and she was the soul of truth; and he 
bowed his head, and wept when he thought of 
the keen agony of her expression when he spoke 
his cruel farewell words to her. But she was 
cruel, also, and he tried to quench his deep, ab- 
sorbing love for her by calling her fanatical and 
unjust. And, buckling on his armor of severe 
reserve, he went out into the world again. 

He would leave all these scenes that re- 
minded him of his loss, and go somewhere to 
the sunny South; these northern winds were 
chill and blasting; northern hearts were un- 
pliable and unyielding, like the ice the climate 
boasted. Yes, he would goaway. But first he 
must bid Lilly good-by, and that night he 
sought her home. He was appalled at the 
change that had come over her in his three 
weeks’ absence. She seemed gradually fading 
away like a lovely flower, growing softly pale, 
and all the better instincts of his nature were 
vivified and brought into action as he seated 
himself beside her, and asked, kindly: “‘ Well, 
has Lilly missed her brother?’ 

She did not reply but by a look that touched 
him, but she said, looking into his face again: 
‘You have suffered, Paul, in some way; may 
I comfort you?” and she Arew her soft hand 
through his hair. 

But she was not prepared for the breaking 
down of his strength. Her words had touched 
again the tender chord that he hoped had 
ceased to vibrate, and, for a few moments, the 
sight of his anguish was terrible to the gentle 
girl. She remained silent, still srnoothing his 
hair, and, at last, dropping a kiss, soft and 
fragrant as a rose-leaf, on his brow. 

“O Lilly!” he said, taking her in his arms, 
‘will you take my torn heart and bind it up 
with your gentle touch? I will not deceive 
you; I will tell you all, if you will not shrink 
from me. Let your head lie here on my breast 
while I tell you, and if when I have finished 
you cannot undertake the task, you have but 
to withdraw from my embrace, and I will go 
away forever.”’ 

She nestled closer to him. ‘‘ Nothing that 
my brother can tell me will lessen my love for 





him.” 
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“Thank you for your sweet trust; but Edith 
loved me,”’ and he choked a moment; “‘ but she 
cast me off. She was my promised wife, Lilly, 
but she nameth me stranger now ;”’ and watch- 
ing the flutter of excited color play on Lilly’s 
cheek, he told her all. 

Her face grew ashen, it is true, when he spoke 
of his disbelief in God as Edith’s reason for dis- 
carding him, but she did not raise herself from 
his shoulder, only clasped her white hands and 
murmured, ‘‘God pity him, and show him Thy 
face in its beauty,’’ remaining in an attitude 
of supplication until he had finished, when she 
looked into his eyes and said :— 

“T am going from you very soon, Paul; I 
believe that there is a God, and he has sent his 
Soh to redeem me from sin. I trust Him and 
fear not to go. Where should I meet you, 
Paul, if death should chance to come for you 
now? Are you happy in the contemplation of 
a change of state ?”’ 

‘Lilly!’ he said, suddenly growing stern, 
**T have answered these questions a thousand 
times to myself; no persuasion or argument 
can alter me. But you do not shrink from me, 
and I bless you. Whatdo you mean by saying 
that you are going away? I had come to bid 
you farewell because I myself am going.” 

“T meant that I am going to die; but I 
thought perhaps you would be here and mourn 
me, but you are going, going!’ and she held 
her hands tightly over her heart, and tried to 
control her pale lips to calm utterance. 

‘You shall not die, Lilly ; you must live to 
comfort me,” he said, a feeling of desperation 
coming over him, and a thought, too, that it 
were but just he should offer her what compen- 
sation he could, for having, as he felt, robbed 
her life of its bloom ; as another had stricken 
happiness from among the possibilities by the 
wave of her white hand to him. The struggle 
was great ; but now that the thought had come 
to him, it forced itself upon him every moment 
with renewed power, as he noted the patient 
suffering of Lilly’s sweet face. 

**Lilly,”’ he said, lifting her head, “I am a 
desolate, disappointed, and I fear I shall grow 
to be a morose man. I gave Edith the loftiest, 
purest love my soul is capable of feeling, but 
next to her, I cherish and love you most of any 
one on earth. I am going southward to make 
my home, if there is such a place left for me. 
Could you love me well enough to go with me 
as my wife, where your failing health might be 
restored ?”’ 

It was almost painfal to witness the quiver 
of delight that passed over every feature of the 
agitated girl’s face, as she said :— 

**Not, Paul, if generosity and a mere hope of 
prolonging my life bids you ask me,’’ and the 
light in her eyes grew fearfully concentrated in 
her effort at mastery of herself as she awaited 
his reply. 

**You would not hesitate, then, to be the wife 





of one who may be stigmatized as an Atheist ?’’ 
he added, looking searchingly at her. 

She clasped her hands again suddenly, as 
though the momentary forgetfulness of the 
dreadful fact had been so much time lost in 
praying for him. ‘‘ No, I would come between 
you and this fearful delusion. If you would 
stoop to lift the wayside flower into the sun- 
light, it should bloom so you should never see 
the earthward side. You are too innately noble, 
Paul, to foster the pride that would shut out of 
the universe its Creator and upholder,”’ and 
then she blushed at her temerity. ‘ Forgive 
me; the wayside flower does not tell the source 
of its perfume, it only points its petals upward, 
and spreads its fragrance abroad ;’”’ and the ex- 
pressive look and the fitful blush gave sign of 
the heart-interest at stake, as she added: ‘It 
must be for your sake, not mine, Paul, that 
you put me the question again.” 

“Tt is for my own sake, sweet, unselfish 
Lilly. Ido not plead as your lover should. I 
plead as the lacerated and bleeding heart does 
for soothing, healing power. I am selfish, un- 
manly, perhaps; but alas! I feel that I am 
human, because I can thus suffer.’”” And he 
laid his proud head in Lilly’s lap, and wept 
tears, so wrung from his very heart, that his 
powerful frame was convulsed with agony. It 
was a strange wooing. The latent selfishness 
of the man’s nature manifested itself in thus 
appealing to the sympathies of the woman he 
knew loved him. And the lack of fortitude 
that sustained that same woman when he told 
her of his love for another, and wept well nigh 
tears of blood in claiming her own, was pain- 
fully evident. 

But Lilly, sweet womanly Lilly, seeing it 
all with painfully illumined vision, laid her 
heart down to be the stepping-stone, if need be, 
to his comfort; the quivering flesh growing 
quiet and happy, if he were but content. 

She was the stronger now, soothing him with 
mesmeric touch, till he raised himself and took 
her to his heart and kissed her, calling her his 
good angel, till she felt herself indeed necessary 
to his happiness, perhaps to his future pros- 
perity and final peace. And this was their 
betrothal. Lilly invested with the care and 
comfort of a bruised heart ; the responsibility 
of a self-deceived and unsatisfied mind; the 
task of finding moorage for a conscience that 
dragged anchor amid the wild surges of unbe- 
lief. 

He had taken on himself the protection and 
guardianship of her sweet innocence ; the cher- 
ishing of the fragile tenement that held in it so 
pure and self-sacrificing a spirit, scarce feeling, 
in his own sorrowful absorption, how delicate 
and sensitive a thing lay fluttering within his 
half coerced embrace. Perbaps a thought of 
how poor a return he was giving for her devo- 
tion came to him, for at parting, he said :— 

‘*T will come to-morrow and ask your aunt 
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for you. You are very, very dear to me, sweet 
child,” his brotherly kisses throwing Lilly into 
the very intoxication of bliss. 

He went to his hotel, and threw himself upon 
his couch, shut his eyes, and deliberately courted 
sleep; all thoughts of the present and past de- 
barred from his mind by the stern purpose of 
his will. But in the morning he decided he had 
acted rightly. Edith had loved him, but loved 
her high code of religion more, and set his fail- 
ing, if such it were, as witness against him. 
But Lilly loved him entirely, and for sweet 
love’s sake, would undertake the task of lead- 
ing him to truth. He smiied half bitterly—the 
truth; who should know the absolute truth? 
But his heart nevertheless thanked Lilly, and 
counted Edith cold and self-righteous because 
she could sacrifice her love to her clear sense 
of right, while Lilly mayhap put herself under 
tue shadow of evil for a time, that she might 
bring him with her into more abundant light. 

According to his promise, Stanly went to 
claim Lilly of her aunt. ‘‘She will consent, 
will she not, dear, to give you up, if it is for 
your own happiness? You know I have never 
seen her yet. I have trembled lest sheisay me 
nay.” 

‘She is somewhat prepared for your visit,’’ 
replied the fair girl, blushing. ‘‘I will call her, 
that you may become a little acquainted with 
her. You will not find her demonstrative, but 


she has been good to me,” and she rang the , 


bell that communicated with her aunt’s apart- 
ment. 

A woman of perhaps forty years came in; 
thin and upright in form, severely plain in dress 
and quiet in demeanor. 

** Auntie,’ said Lilly, “‘ this is Mr. Stanly, of 
whom you have heard me speak. Paul, my 
aunt, Miss Susan Browne.”’ 

‘Susan Browne!” he exclaimed, taking the 
quietly extended hand in a firm clasp, and 
searching the thin face and expressionless eyes 
for some resemblance to the round-cheeked 
picture he had once looked upon. But there 
was none, and the hand was drawn stiffly 
away, as the cold eyes told him he could evoke 
no warmth from a heart that had closed itself 
to friendship. ‘‘I beg your pardon, madam, I 
came to ask of you this sweet treasure,” he 
said, laying his hand caressingly on Lilly’s 
head, ‘but first, I beg you will allow me a few 
moments’ private conversation with you.” 

“Strange,” he said, to himself, “that I 
should have searched over New York for Miss 
Browne, and found her under the roof where I 
have almost daily visited.’”” When he found 
himself alone with her, he asked if she had ever 
known Ralph Burns. 

“Yes,’”’ she said, coldly, ‘‘ but his name is not 
to be mentioned to me. If you please, we will 
join my niece.” 

““T beg, madam, for your own sake, you will 
listen to what I have to communicate,”’ and, 

voL. LxxIx.—11 





yielding at last to his wish, she listened to him, 
sternly at first, but at length with a feverish in- 
terest, that told the narrator her heart was not 
dead, only stunned. How she made him de- 
scribe over and over how her loved one looked 
and spoke, relate again and again every incident 
of the voyage so far as he participated in it, 
weaving back and forth in ber tearless grief as 
he spoke tenderly of the peaceful death scene. 

“You spoke of a letter and package for me. 
Oh, give them tome! I must see them; they 
contain the twenty years of Jove withheld from 
me. Quick! Please give them to me.” 

“My dear madam, I have them not with me. 
I did not know I had been so near one for 
whom I have so earnestly sought. Lilly al- 
ways called you ‘auntie,’ and the package is 
at my hotel.”’ 

“*Oh,”’ she said, dropping her hands abjectly, 
*T can wait till to-morrow. I have waited 
over seven thousand to-morrows; one added 
would be scarce worth the counting.” 

Stanly was deeply affected. Here was suffer- 
ing indeed, and heroism reckoned in with those 
days of weariness. What were the hours and 
moments of this time but acute heart throbs? 
His own want of fortitude shamed him as he 
looked on this woman, who, in her weakness, 
was more powerful than he in his strength. 
He approached her, saying, ‘‘ You will allow 
me to offer my heartfelt sympathy. The hand 
I offer you in token of it held your friend’s hand 
in his dying moments, and with sacred touch 
closed his eyes in their last sleep.” 

The seemingly cold woman kissed his hand 
again and again, laid it over her eyes and heart, 
and burst into a flood of tears, the first that 
had relieved her burdened heart in all those 
dreary years. Stanly’s eyes grew moist, as he 
said :— 

‘*You shall have the mementos of this love 
before you sleep,”’ and he left the room. 

Sleep! Should she ever sleep again? Must 
she not go over all those seven thousand days, 
and extract from them the bitterness that made 
each so vividly remembered? Must she not 
put a warmer life into each sluggish heart- 
throb for the sake of the deceived but constant 
heart, that to the last had cherished her? But 
the tears did not fail in their healing mission, 
and much to be regretted was washed away or 
softened, as the spring rains fall softly and melt 
to a vivifying flow what for months has stiff- 
ened and choked up all nature’s generous 
avenues. 

Lilly heard Stanly’s rapid step through the 
hall, and her pulses quickened, but, instead of 
coming to claim her, he went out of the door 
into the street. What could it mean?’ Had 
her aunt refused her consent? But, if so, he 
might, at least, have bidden her farewell... But 
she wondered still more when she heard the 
sound of sobs and half-suppressed groans, and 
knew that her aunt was weeping. But, before 
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she had quieted her own fears, and decided 
whether or not she should enter her aunt’s 
apartment, she heard Stanly re-enter, and she 
put her hands over her flushed face, and 
awaited his coming. 

‘* Here is the package, Miss Browne,”’ he said. 
“*T have kept the watch wound, as your friend 
desired me, but first, before I leave it with you, 
tell me, will you give sweet Lilly to me?” 

**Yes, yes, but give me the things,” and she 
stretched her hands out eagerly for them, 

‘‘All my own now, dear one,’’ said Stanly, 
as he took the gentle girl to his heart. “We 
will gosoon away from here ; you are not sorry 
to leave, my Lilly ?”’ 

‘*No, but aunt; I heard her crying; is she 
sad to have me go?” 

“‘She did not say; something else claimed 
her attention ; but, perhaps, you need not part. 
If I can persuade her to go with us, I shall be 
pleased to have her do so; her care of you 
would be always tender ; you know, dear, that 
I could not be constantly with you.’’ 

**Oh, thank you, dear Paul ; how thoughtful 
you are of my comfort. Aunt has no one but 
me to bind her here, I am sure she will go. 
But, Paul,’’ and she looked inquiringly at him. 

**You wish to know why I remained so long 
with her to-night. It is a record of a heart 
history, Lilly. Perhaps, some time, she will 
tell you; but, if I mistake not, she will come 
out of her room a changed woman, contented 
and cheerful, though, perhaps, not what we 
should term happy.’’ 

And so it proved. Lilly hardly understood 
how one, whose manner had always been harsh 
and repellant, could be so affectionate and ten- 
der, and, for the first time in her life, she laid 
her head in her aunt’s lap, and put her arms 
lovingly around her, as she told her of Paul’s 
plans and desires, 

‘Tell me, auntie, will you go with us? I 
shall not be entirely happy if you are not with 
me, and Paul wishes it so much.”’ 

** Yes, dear, henceforth I shall do just as Mr. 
Stanly thinks best in everything.”’ 

All the arrangements were hastily completed. 
Stanly had no wish to delay, and it was best 
for Lilly that they should go as soon as might 
be, though, perhaps, the panacea had already 
been administered. A distant relative of Miss 
Browne’s consented to take the house as it 
was, and, on the morning of their departure, 
Lilly’s pastor came, and she was given to Stanly 
in the holy bonds of matrimony. To her reve- 
rend friend she intrusted her long loving letter 
of farewell to Edith. She had not dared to 
send for her to come and see her, but she could 
not leave without thanking her for all her love 
and kindness. And she and Stanly wentaway 
into new scenes, that brought again the glow of 
health to her paling cheek, and to Stanly, if not 
forgetfulness, a quiescence that was a sem- 
blance of it. 





Edith’s first intimation of her lover’s mar- 
riage and departure was brought by the Rev. 
Mr. Palmer, when he came with Lilly’s letter. 
The family were sitting together in the parlor 
when he entered, and, after a short conversation 
on general subjects, he turned to Edith, and 
said :— 

“Here is a letter from your pretty lame 
friend. I suppose you know I performed an 
interesting ceremony for her this morning be- 
fore she left for the South.” 

Lilly ?” exclaimed Edith. “Lilly married 
and gone? How canit be? To whom?” 

“Why, surely, you affect ignorance. She is 
married to the grave gentleman who was your 
guest so long.”’ 

“Paul Stanly! Was it he?” asked Mr. 
Termaine, excitedly. 

‘‘The same, my dear sir; he seems to have 
stolen a march on you?” 

Yes, yes, that’s so,” said the old gentle- 
man, glancing at Edith. 

But he need not have feared for her. She 
apparently was not affected, for she sat quietly 
as before. Indeed, more so, for she felt that 
she was turned to stone, with her life-blood 
suddenly congealed about her heart. She did 
not lift the letter that lay in her lap, it told 
whereof this all came about, no doubt. What 
was that to her? The fact was standing out 
iu bold, bare relief. What were the attending 
circumstances more than the shades and drape- 
ries that enlianced, rather than concealed, the 
truthful outline? At length she stole from the 
room quietly, and laid away with Stanly’s love 
gifts, unopened, the letter that had cost Lilly so 
many heartaches. 

The next day was Ash Wednesday. It 
dawned upon her suddenly, and with it the 
thought that all reminders of Christmas joy 
must be removed. This was always her task, 
performed with sacred care in preparation of 
the Lenten fast. Hitherto, she found the fast 
had been but a subdued feast after all, and the 
viands withheld but panderers to superficiai 
tastes and appetites. Now, something was re- 
moved on which her heart had fed, and she 
these forty days and for life, for aught she knew, 
must go a-hungered. She went through the 
rooms, taking down the long wreaths and 
holly-decked festoons, like a sad spirit taking 
from some trembling mortal its hope and joy. 
From one fragrant garland, that swept the floor 
like a luxuriantly growing vine, fell, as she 
unloosed the hangings, something that, two 
months aback, was as typical to her of happi- 
ness as were those then vividly green pines of 
enduring verdure. Her betrothal ring, hidden 
unheeded these many weeks, flashing its bright- 
ness upon her from among the clustering ever- 
greens, speaking of light amid and beyond the 
gloom of that hour. Oh! should she hope and 
trust even in those days when her heart stood 
still? It almost stopped beating in its effort to 
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regain its calm pulsations. There was a sacri- 
fice at the end of that fast. She must go steadily 
and unshrinkingly toward it, without anticipat- 
ing in the promised blessing a release from one 
iota of the offering. 

She rose from her recumbent position and 
looked around her ; how bare the room looked 
without its decorations. They were put up 
with joy and hopefulness, and her own hands 
thrilled as they touched other hands in the en- 
twining. There were those who could help her 
in her mirth; where were they, to sustain her 
in her sadness? Her own room alone remained 
to be divested of its Christmas glory ; her heart 
almost fainted, but her hands grew firm in the 
very concentration of her anguish, as one by 
one she laid the wreaths on the floor. The 
hemlock chaff scattered itself in spicy showers 
about the room, as friends scatter and float 
hither and yon down life’s tide. The ground 
pine shook from its graceful tassels many a 
sere and yellow twit, but that which had lain 
against the wall was still fresh and greea ; no 
withering breath from the outside had reached 
it ; its secret life could keep it bright, if shielded 
well, and the moisture it evaporated thrown 
back for its own enrichment instead of being 
dried away and wasted on the air. 

The pictures were vine-wreathed. There 
were pictures in her heart chambers, twined, 
she thought, with perpetual green. Alas! it 
was only the flash of a wave’s phosphorescence, 
or, at best, the glint of an emerald sheen. The 
portraits themselves must be taken down, 
or turned with their face to the wall. Could 
she remove them? Should she not stagger 
under their weight? With her brave hands 
she tried, but they were fastened in her flesh! 
They were heid with her heart-strings. She 
would close the door ; the dust of time, and the 
webs of care would settle on and gather around 
them ; she would not brush them off, and after 
a while they would be concealed. It were well 
thus. 

The weary days of the prescribed fast drew 
their sad length away, but she failed notin her 
duties, nor withheld herself from its ceremo- 
nies ; morning and evening she offered incense 
—burned incense; and scattered gifts with an 
ever open hand, and, cheered by her sympathy, 
many an aching and despairing heart. Her 
father and mother believed because they hoped 
the wound was not so very deep after all; ‘‘she 
was a little sad, to be sure,”’ they said to each 
ovher, but the change in her was hardly notice- 
able; she was just as fair, and sweet, and calm 
as in those other days, before a shade of sorrow 
had thrown itself athwart her. 

Good Friday had come and passed ; Easter, 
even with its hushed stillness, found Edith 
alone in her room communing with herself, 
‘What if the Saviour had grown weary and 
faint with hig untold suffering, and were rest- 
ing forever in the grave, and there were no re- 


surrection! One might almost wish not to rise 
from a weight of woe under which He had 
fallen. What if there were no resurrection? 
Oh, the blackness of the gloom, the dreariness 
of the desolation! And if there were, could 
she rise to joy? Had Christ gone to the cross 
with only a half sacrifice, with a part of his 
heart withheld from the anguish, could the 
resurrection be glorious and triumphant? He 
had given up all; if she would walk with him 
in the regeneration, must there not be a perfect 
and intelligent renunciation of her concealed 
treasures? She must enter the secret chambers 
of her soul and tear the veil from its sanctuary. 
The idol, not worshipped willingly, perhaps, 
but enshrined, must come forth, cost what it 
| might,’’ and, strengthened from above, she 
| gained the victory. And Easter morning she 
brought no flowers, nor any visible oblation, 
| but a heart where were deep scars and flesh 
lacerations, but otherwise entire, as her only 
offering. 

Six years passed away; not as I skip over 
them with hasty pen, but each hour and mo- 
ment of them lived nobly and bravely out, not 
majestically above cares and sorrows, but un- 
flinchingly through them; and Edith Termaine 
had counted twenty-four years; the most of 
calm sunshine, the lesser part of shadow that 
softened the whole, as she sat in review, toa 
delicate mezzotint, if we liken life to a picture ; 
to the sad refrain, if we count it a song. It 
was an anniversary, too, but she was not in 
her home. The Easter morning of this year 
had found her with her parents as sojourners 
for a week in one of the loveliest villages of the 
Southwest. They had travelled much about the 
country, and becoming somewhat weary, and 
at Edith’s wish, they were to tarry awhile in 
this sunny spot, and a warmer glow of happi- 
ness than she had felt for years crept somehow 
into her heart. It was the lavish beauty perhaps 
of field and grove, the rejoicing of Nature’s 
motherly heart as she gave birth to beauteous 
spring. Perhaps it was the halo of a dutiful 
life shedding over her its unfailing reward. 
She did not question the cause, but she grew 
thankful for the effect. She was happy, she 
felt, quietly happy, and she leaned out of the 
window to greet the Sabbath light. Yesterday 
she had rested, and had not taken a view of the 
| country from this point, and as she looked, she 
| acknowledged it was the most home-like and 
| beautiful spot she had seen in her travels, so 
| quiet and tranquil in its beauty, like a sum- 

mer’s dawn on a peaceful sea. 
The nearer view was in keeping, too; a 
| church, beautiful in its simplicity, pointed its 
| 
| 








spire toward a world more peaceful and beau- 
tiful still. The churchyard lay in the rear, 
| hopeful in its significance this Easter morning. 
| One shaft nearer than the rest first caught the 
| eye; Pari ble, with a broken lil 

| eye; pure Parian marble, with a broken lily 
carved in relief at the top. The tears filled 
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Edith’s eyes. A stranger lay there in her last 
sleep, but she was somebody’s lily. ‘Ah, Lilly, 
sweet Lilly ! where in the wide world art thou?”’ 
And over her heart flowed back the love for 
her early friend that she had tried to crush out 
in her woe. She went to her trunk and took 
out her box of treasures ; she could not leave 
them behind, though they were never looked 
upon. She opened them now; a quick gasp 
gave sign of a vitality that might easily be 
quickened to action, as the diamond in her be- 
trothal ring lay there like a drop of sparkling 
dew within its emerald casket ; she put it hast- 
ily aside, and took out Lilly’s last letter, grown 
yellow with time, and opened it. A soft fra- 
grance of withered rose-leaves greeted her 
senses, and a faded bouquet, with its sweetness 
pressed out, fell from the folds of the paper. 
She took them up-—a rose and a forget-me-not ; 
with a delicate spray of the cypress-vine twined 
in with the leaves. How like dear Lilly; a sad 
vein running through all her joy. 

She laid it down and took up the letter, it 
was blistered with tears ; the characters were 
irregular, as though the hand were unsteady 
from intense feeling, and as she read on, the 
tender characteristic sweetness of the epistle 
melted her, and for sobs she could not go on. 

“© Lilly!” she said, “sweet Lilly; if I had 
but read it that dreadful morning, the bitterness 
of my sorrow might have been in some measure 
assuaged. Dear, self-sacrificing Lilly,” and 
she took up the paper again, kissed the delicate 
tracery, and wept again as she read the con- 
cluding words :— 

‘He shall be yours in heaven, dear Edith. 
I feel, because of my great love for him, God 
will give me the mission of winning his soul 
from error unto truth. It shall be the holy 
business and joy of my life to point with my 
every word and act toward Him who redeemed 
me; and Paul must see, musf see, Edith, the 
beauty and purity of a religion, that would 
make me willing to give him up even now, ip 
the height of my bewildering joy, if by doing 
so he could be moved one step nearer Heaven. 
I love him so, Edith, you will not mind if I have 
him a little while on earth; it will not be long. 
I will not claim him in heaven; I will sit down 
at Jesus’ feet where Mary, the sinner sat, and 
see you and him together walk up and down by 
the jasper sea, most blest, most sacredly con- 
tent, if all I had done and suffered could be 
counted as one wave of influence in the flood of 
mercy that had brought him hither.” 


Zdith folded the letter again with reverent 
care and sat in deep thought till summoned to 
the morning meal. Mr. and Mrs. Termaine 
were too fatigued to go out, and Edith, though 
a stranger and alone, felt a strong desire to 
worship in the attractive-looking church near 
by, and she entered it with a deeper impression 
of the divine goodness than she had felt for 
many a day. There was something homelike 
and heavenly in the very atmosphere, so laden 
with summer fragrance, as though the breath 





of prayer had mingled with the floral offerings, 
and hallowed and subdued their sweetness. 
The soft lilies, white, as though embossed in 
snow, lay half smothered among warm crim- 
son blossoms, and balm-breathing mignonette 
peeped shyly from the feathery moss, and tem- 
pered with its delicate perfume the intoxicating 
odor of the waxen tuberose, as though the font 
which held them suggested more than brilliant 
coloring and overpowering fragrance, even the 
remembrance of suffering and tears of blood. 

The light that streamed in through the crim- 
son-stained windows shimmered and glowed, 
falling, as with tender benison, around each 
kneeling figure, lighting altar and chancel with 
sappharine red, and encircling the bowed head 
of the pastor with a halo of glory. With a 
light step Edith went forward to the seat of- 
fered her, and knelt with a gush of thankful- 
ness flooding her soul as the momentary silence, 
such as fails when the heart breatheth prayer, 
rested over the postrate miititude. And, then, 
the tremulous music of the Easter hymn, like a 
tuneful sigh, evoked the melody of every heart, 
and, growing in power and volume as each soul 
gave its tribute, rising and swelling, ascending 
from fluted arch to architrave, it rifted the 
clouds with the symphony :— 

“Christ, our Lord, is risen to-day.” 

There was a tender joy, such as presses tears 
to the eye, in every heart as the opening words 
of the service were solemnly spoken, and Edith 
was thrilled in every fibre of her being as the 
familiar accents of the one who pronounced 
them fell on her ear. She lifted her eyes from 
her book to look on the face of him who brought 
to her so dear a memory, and, recognizing each 
loved lineament, she nearly fell forward as the 
morning prayer commenced. 

Lilly had fulfilled her mission, for Paul Stanly 
stood in the sacred desk with clerical robes 
about him; his eyes uplifted, now, and his 
hands clasped in humble suppliance to One, 
who, in the pride of his intellect, he had once 
ignored. 

Oh! the surging thoughts that crowded into 
her beating heart and throbbing brain in those 
few moments ; she felt that she must weep out 
all the agony that had been so long gathering 
there, and prostrate herself in the dust in her 
excess of thankfulness. Six years before, she 
had offered up her heart as a holocaust ; what 
should she give, now, as a thank-offering ? 

Dizzy, bewildered, and half blind with con- 
flicting emotions, she yet felt that she was in 
the house of God, and her power of self-control 
asserted itself, so that outwardly she went 
calmly through the service, that never before 
seemed so beautiful in its holy significance as 
now, pronounced by the voice she loved best. 
If her face was spiritual in its holy calmness 
when Stanly first looked upon it, it was ethe- 
rialized now, as, at the opening of his disceurse, 
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his eye met hers in glad recognition. How every 
word of that precious message, O God, forgive 
her! rendered doubly precious now, fell like 
the healing hand of Christ on her very heart. 
Then, the thought of Lilly came to her. She 
glanced hastily around the audience; she was 
not there. Then she thought of the marble 
shaft in the churchyard with the broken lily 
upon it. @ould it be? And why had God 
brought her here into this great temptation? 
She pressed her hands tightly together over her 
heart to still its tumultuous beating. Shedared 
not look, or think, or listen, and she imposed 
such severe restraint upon herself, that her 
features looked pale and pinched, and her heart 
felt itself in an ever-tightening vice. Her breath 
came more freely as the sermon drew to a close. 
The pastor had descended to the altar, and, in 
the momentary pause that preceded the pre- 
senting of the offerings, the outer door of the 
sanctuary opened, and a child of scarce three 
summers entered and tripped lightly up the 
aisle, her auburn hair flowing back over her fair 
shoulders like a ripple of sunbeams. In her 
dimpled hand she held a cluster of blue stars 
just plucked from the sod. She stopped a mo- 
ment, half abashed, and looked around her, her 
blue eyes growing violet in their shy wonder ; 
then, seeing the flowers in the font, she went 
on, and, reaching the chancel, she held up her 
tiny hand, and lisped :-— 

** Papa, give the flowers to God.”’ 

A thrill of sympathy went over the congrega- 
tion as the pastor a moment stood before them 
transfigured, then, lifting the child and her 
flowers with a prayer, he strewed the white 
blooms with a fret-work of azure, and held the 
child as the holiest, purest offering above them, 
saying, with a voice grown tremulous with 
emotion :— 

** Jesus, my Lord, thou didst die for me, 
My Lilly I consecrate to Thee.” 

The child, seeming awed by the reverent 
stillness of the place, clasped her hands, and 
repeated her simple prayer, then slipped from 
her father’s arms, and sat down on the base cf 
the font, the trailing vines mingling with her 
hair, looking, in her almost unearthly beauty, 
not unlike the pictured cherubim that forever 
guard the mercy-seat. 

It was with strangely kindled emotions the 
audience left the house that day. There had 
been something so touchingly sweet in all the 
service, which the child’s unexpected entrance 
had so vivified and deepened, that they felt 
they had almost held communion with angels. 
But Edith’s emotions who shall describe, as 
she almost staggered home under their weight, 
aud threw herself on her couch, and shut her 
eyes, and clasped her hands over her ears in a 
vain effort to reclose the avenues that had anew 
sprung wide open. 

The next day she pleaded indisposition as an 
excuse for not accompanying her parents on 





their ride about the place. Her pale face and 
heavy eyes told of a sleepless night, and they 
went without her. She had not told them of 
the Sabbath’s surprise. She must first grow 
strong enough to meet her former lover without 
a quiver of the eyelids. She trembled lest her 
father should meet him and bring him home, 
and while she was wondering how she should 
bear herself in such an hour, a servant knocked 
at her parlor door, and announced “ Rev. Paul 
Stanly.” For an instant the blood curdled 
around her heart, and she felt herself‘incapable 
of giving him a friendly greeting. But he came 
forward and took her hand in a quiet clasp, 
that brought her to herself. He was a clergy- 
man now, bound to his holy office, and the hus- 
band of another, who no doubt had grown into 
his very heart. Always grave beyond his 
years, he was now almost sadly so; majestic, 
even in his calm humility ; grand in his heart- 
felt lowliness. 

There was a silence between them; neither 
had spoken with the lip, though eye and touch 
were eloquent, as they sat down as of old to- 
gether. Words come not easily when the heart 
is full. i 

‘Lilly, where is Lilly?’’ gasped Edith, at 
length, “‘and O Paul, how has this glorious 
realization of my hopes come about?” 

‘Under God, through Lilly, dear friend. I 
might mock at every other evidence of God’s 
existence, but I could not deny the testimony 
of such a life. She never spoke to me on the 
great subject, but I saw by her every act and 
look that her belief was no fantasy, but a part 
of her being. Every night, when she was able, 
she read the Bible in my hearing. I detested 
the sound of the words, but for her sake I said 
nothing ; and when she grew worse, I felt I 
would traverse the earth to save her from pain, 
and, though she did not ask me, I could do no 
less than to give her this pleasure, and as I 
read, my understanding was gradually enlight- 
ened; but I was too proud to acknowledge it, 
even though her eyes pleaded for some word. 
Her lameness had developed into an affection 
of the spine, and after pet Lilly was born, her 
suffering grew intense. Only six months my 
child had a mother, but God let ker live long 
enough to witness His power over the heart 
His own fingers had fashioned. Her patient 
suffering was too much for my proud spirit. I 
knew that nothing but an inner conviction that 
all would be well with her soul, could keep her 
up under the fearful agony of her poor fragile 
body. 

“Sweet Lilly died, Edith, happy in the 
thought that I would meet her in heaven, and 
with my solemn promise that I would enter the 
ministry. I had, as you know, already received 
a liberal education, and after a year’s study of 
theology, I was admitted to holy orders. The 
church here was without a pastor ; I officiated 
for a while voluntarily, and am now its settled 
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rector. Lilly’s aunt is my housekeeper, and 
most valued adviser, and a mother to my little 
one, and you are here again, Edith, by my side. 
How strange and inexplicable are the ways of 
Providence. I can see how, step by step, he 
has led me on, and count every link in the 
chain with which he has held me, from the 
time the pale stranger accosted me on ship- 
board to the present moment.”’ 

Edith was weeping softly as her father and 
mother canmie in, surprised and delighted to 
meet Stanly, and if the tears were not all tri- 
butes to Lilly’s memory, there was no bitter 
intermingling. 

The next day at eventide she visited Lilly’s 
grave; she had been there but a few moments, 
when the sweet child that entered the church 
came through the gate, and ran up to her, say- 
ing :-— 

‘‘ Papa says not cry, not ery, lady,” she re- 
peated, as Edith’s tears fell faster. 

** Let me cry, little one ; I ioved your mother,”’ 
she replied, as she clasped the child convul- 
sively to her bosom. 

Stanly had approached also, and was looking 
on; perhaps he understood the feeling back of 
those choking sobs, for after a while he said: 
**Run home now to auntie, pet Lilly,” and she 
tripped away, leaving them alone together, 
one on each side of her mother’s grave. Stanly 
was strewing flowers over it, as was his daily 
wont, but he looked up now and said :— 

‘*Sometimes the grave is a link that binds 
those long separated more closely together; 
and I know, Edith, that but for Lilly’s angelic 
life and triumphant death, we should have for- 
ever gone farther away from each other, for I 
will not deny, Edith, that I hated the God, if 
there was one, who could come between me and 
the one I loved. Now, again, asin years agone, 
I offer you my love, not, as then, idolatrous in 
its wild worship, but a love, sanctified, I trust, 
by affliction, and well tried by time. Will you 
accept such a love, my Edith, my star?” and 
he held out his hand over the grave, and Edith 
placed hers in it in a second betrothal; not 
across sweet hilly’s life and happiness as once, 
but across the grave, which held for them such 
tender, thankful memories. Lilly had fulfilled 
her mission. Stanly urged a speedy union. 
Edith was to go to his home, not to usurp Aunt 
Susan’s place, but to be the guiding spirit and 
comforter. ‘ 

Her parents were going North for the sum- 
mer, to return again and make their home near 
their child. 

At the twilight hour, on the first May day, 
the multitude were assembled in the church to 
witness the nuptials of their beloved pastor. 
They all marvelled at the transcendent beauty 
of the bride; her soul loveliness made every 
feature luminous. They did not see that it 
had come of struggle and conflict ; there were 
no lines of care or sad thought on that pure 





brow, or around that pensive mouth, for the 
heart had been daily upturned for Divine in- 
spection, and Divine approbation is an antidote 
for grief. 

In the land of the East, where beautiful 
thoughts are symbolized, the bride is lifted ten- 
derly over the threshold of her new home, and 
there left alone with her husband. Pass we 
out from their presence, assured that whatever 
of good they need, will be abundantly bestowed 
on her, who for the right’s stern sake, signed 
herself stricken. 

Ye brush the skirts of martyrs, and tread 
the pathway with heroes, and are unmindful ; 
but God noteth, and will reward as surely as 
morn followeth the darksome night, and the 
rainbow is gloriously built up of tears. 


ee 


THE RAIN. 
BY NELLIE PIERRE OLDEN. 


Aw hour ago my heart was sad— 
Was parched, and sere, and sad, 
And coward care, with ruthless hand, 
My soul in gloom had clad— 
In doubt and gloom had clad. 


An hpur ago the lilies bent— 
Theif frail heads humbly bent— 
As if they too might feel a fear 
That prayer was vainly sent— 
Their sweet prayers vainly sent. 


But ah! the rain, the gentle rain, 
The music-dropping rain, 
Has o’er me thrown some magic spell 
That I forget my pain— 
My care, and grief, and pain. 


I seem again a happy child— 
A careless, gleeful child, 
With face upturned to greet the drops 
That fly across the wild— 
The green-spread, flowery wild. 


The sweet-lipped lilies, strangely coy— 
So strangely fair and coy, 
Still bow their dainty pearl-capped heads, 
But tremble as with joy— 
A deep, uprising joy. 
Oh, darkly-woven web of life— 
Of tearful, trial life, 
Thy weftage shall not wholly be 
Of weariness and strife— 
Of soul-betraying strife. 
For He who sends these summer showers— 
These calm, refreshing showers, 
Will scatter all along the way 
Some peaceful, happy hours— 
Ay! bright, exultant hours. 
Then melt, ye purpling clouds in rain— 
In bright-dropped, pattering rain, 
And I with earnest heart will turn 
Me to life’s task again— 
Life’s troubled task again. 


————- ae 


OF all human actions, pride seldomest obtains 
its end, for, aiming at honor and reputation, it 
reaps contempt and derision.— Walker. 
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KNITTED UNDER PETTICOAT 
FOR A CHILD OF TWO OR THREE YEARS OLD. 

Materials.—Half a pound of 4-thread fleecy ; 5 steel 
knitting pins, No, 14 ( Beil gauge). 

THE bodice, upper part of the skirt, and the 
border, forming the bottom of the skirt, are 
knitted separately. Each pattern in the bor- 
der requires 14 stitches, and 36 patterns will be 
needed. The border is worked 6 patterns in 
depth ; 504 stitches must be divided on 4 pins. 

1st row. Knit 1, bring the wool forward, knit 
4, knit 2 together, slip 1, knit 1, pull the slip 
stitch over the knitted, knit 4, wool forward, 
knit 2, wool forward, knit 4, knit 2 together, 
slip 1, knit 1, pull the slip stitch over, knit 4, 
wool forward, knit 1. 

2d. Knit 2, wool forward, knit 3, knit 2 to- 




















gether, slip 1, knit 1, pull the slip stitch over 
the knitted, knit 3, wool forward, knit 4, wool 
forward, knit 3, knit 2 together, slip 1, knit 1, 
pull the slip stitch over the knitted, knit 3, 
wool forward, knit 2. 

3d. Knit 3, wool forward, knit 2, knit 2 to- 
gether, slip 1, knit 1, pull the slip stitch over 
the knitted, knit 2, wool forward, knit 6, wool 
forward, knit 2, knit 2 together, slip 1, knit 1, 
pull the slip stitch over the knitted, knit 2, 
wool forward, knit 3. 

4th. Knit 4, wool forward, knit 1, knit 2 to- 


gethey, slip 1, knit 1, pull the slip stitch over | 











the knitted, knit 1, wool forward, knit 8, wool 
forward, knit 1, knit 2 together, slip 1, knit 1, 
pull the slip stitch over the knitted, kuit 1, wool 
forward, knit 4. 

5th. Knit 5, wool forward, knit 2 together, 
slip 1, knit 1, pull the slip stitch over the knit- 
ted, wool forward, knit 10, wool forward, knit 
2 together, slip 1, knit 1, pull the slip stitch 
over the knitted, wool forward, knit 5. 

6th. Slip 1, knit 1, pull the slip stitch over 
the knitted. Knit 4, wool forward, knit 2, 
wool forward, knit 4, knit 2 together, slip 1, 
knit 1, pull the slip stitch over the knitted, knit 
4, bring the wool forward, knit 2, bring the wool 
forward, knit 4, knit 2 together. 

7th. Slip 1, knit 1, pull the slip stitch over 
the knitted, knit 3, wool forward, knit 4, wool 
forward, knit 3, knit 2 together, slij 1, knit 1, 
pull the slip stitch over the knitted, knit 3, 
wool forward, knit 4, wool forward, knit 3, 
knit 2 together. 

8th. Slip 1, knit 1, pull the slip stitch over 
the knitted, knit 2, wool forward, knit 6, wool 
forward, knit 2, knit 2 together, slip 1, knit 1, 
pull the slip stitch over the kniited, knit 2, 
wool forward, knit 6, wool forward, knit 2, 
knit 2 together. 

9th. Slip 1, knit 1, pull the slip stitch over 
the knitted, knit 1, wool forward, knit 8, wool 
forward, knit 1, knit 2 together, slip 1, knit 1 


| pull the slip stitch over the knitted, knit 1, 


wool forward, knit 8, wool forward, knit 1, knit 
2 together. 

10th. Slip 1, knit 1, pull the slip 
stitch over the knitted, wool for- 
ward, knit 10, wool forward, knit 2 
together, slip 1, knit 1, pull the slip 
stitch over the knitted, wool for- 
ward, knit 10, wool forward, knit 2 
together. Repeat from the Ist row. 

The border, if knitted moderately 
tight, will measure about 5 inches. 

The upper part of the skirt is 
knitted in the length and with a pair 
of pins, in rows forwards and back- 
wards. It is joined together by sew- 
ing stiteh to stitch as far as the 
placket hole. To strengthen it a row of double 
crochet must be worked round the placket hole- 
The border or bottom of the petticoat is also 
sewn to the skirt on the wrong side. 

For the upper part of the skirt cast on 40 
stitches and knit in rows forward and back 
until the slip measures sufficient to join stitch 
by stitch to the border. 

For the bodice, cast on 30 stitches, begin from 
the back, and work about 30 rows. Of course 
the size must depend upon the size of the child 
for which the petticoat is intended. When one 
side of the back is nearly wide enough, cast on 
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45 more stitches, and work 10 rows of this with 
the back. The additional 45 stitches form the 
shoulder-strap. Cast off the 45 stitches, and 
knit for under the arm about 20 rows. The 
front is continued straight on, and also work 
under the second arm. Then follows the 
lengthening at the shoulder and the second 
back part. When this is finished, sew the 
shoulder-straps to the front of the petticoat. 

Work a row of double crochet round the top 
of the petticoat (not over the shoulder-straps), 
aud nexta row of 1 double and 3 chain, passing 
over 1 double beneath ; this is to run the string 
into. 

For the band, pick up the stitches at the 
waist with a fine pair of pins, and knit tightly 
6 rows forwards and backwards. The finished 
skirt is sewn to this band. 


WORK-BASKET, FORMING A ROUND 
SETTEE. 





Turs basket is very useful for keeping large 
pieces of needlework or different articles of 
apparel. If richly trimmed, it forms an ele- 
gant ornament inaroom. The basket consists 
of strong round wisps of straw like those of a 
bee-hive. It is in the shape of a round settee, 
about twenty-eight inches high, and measures 
twenty inches across. The border of the cover 
is three inches and two-fifths deep ; it does not 
fall over the basket outside, but inside. The 
ornament of the original pattern consists of 
cross stitch embroidery upon the cover and on 
the border round the top of the basket. The 
border is trimmed at each point with a tassel. 
This pattern would also be suitable for a sofa- 
cushion or round ottoman. 








GENTLEMAN’S BRACES. 

Materiais.—Ten skeins of cerese, and five each of 
black and maize crochet silk are required; make a 
chain of one hundred and fifty stitches with the 
cerese, 

lst row. Work a stitch of double crochet, 
make a chain, miss 1 loop, repeat. 

2d. Turn, make 1 chain, work a stitch of don- 
ble crochet into the chain of last row, make 1 
chain, repeat, every row is alike, work 2 rows 
of cerese, 2 of black, 2 of cerese, 2 of maize, 2 
of cerese, 2 of black, 2 of cerese, 2 of maize, 2 
of cerese, 2 of black, and 2 of cerese ; this com- 
pletes the brace. The crochet should not be 
done too tightly, as a little elasticity is desir- 
able. When finished, the lengths left at the 








end of the rows must be neatly run in, and 
some kid brace ends, that are kept ready for 
the purpose, stitched on. Noliningis required, 
both sides of the work being exactly alike. 
These braces are most durable, and not expen- 
sive to make. 





a oe 
ANTIMACASSAR.—CORD STITCH AND 
EMBROIDERY. 

Materials.— White linen, gray ingrain cotton, 

coarse red marking cotton, 
FIG. 2 represents a rosette in full size, with 
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a linen foundation, ornamented with a simple | tae shuttle thread alone), containing twenty- 
cord stitch of gray with red wound round, and | eight double knots, with a picot between each 








fastened by button-hole stitch to the open tat- ! seventh knot; then, with the helping thread, 
ted edge. work always a joining scallop of eight double 
For this edge, tat a row of closed eyes (with | knots, with one picot. For the outer row, 
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which is worked all through with two threads, | 


work scallops containing twelve double knots, 
with one picot after the sixth double knot. The 
different cord-stitch patterns may be easily 
worked from the design. When the rosettes 
are sewn together, the little corner patterns be- 
tween them must be worked the same as the 
middle of the rosette, and the linen must be 
accurately joined in underneath. 


rr. os 


NEEDLE CASE OF PERFORATED 
CARD-BOARD. 
Materials — Medium-sized perforated card-board, 

colored silk, and sewing silk to match. 

CuT six pieces of perforated card-board of 
equal size, and ornament one of these for a 
cover with colored silk; stitch according to 
Fig. 2. The other four are ornamented with a 
narrow border, as seen in Fig. 1. Then, for 
the inside, cut six pieces of the card-board, the 
same width and a little shorter. In these, 





3d row. 5 plain, thread forward and 2 to- 
gether, 17 times, 5 plain. 

4th. Plain knitting. 

5th. 5 plain, forward 2 together, purl f, till 
there are only 7 left. 2 together, 5 plain. 

6th. Plain. 

7th. Same as 5th. 

8th. Plain. 

9th. 5 plain, 2 together, plain 1, till 7 are left. 
2 together, 5 plain. 

10th. Purl all. 

Continue 9 and 10 alternately until four ribs 
are formed, there will then be only 10 stitches 
on the needle ; narrow these in the centre one 
till only one remains. Fasten off. 

ee 


QUILT OR COUVRE PIED IN STRIPES. 
(See Plate printed in blue in front of Book.) 
Materials.—Half a pound each of crimson, maize, 
freen, and violet 12-thread fleecy, six ounces of black 
4-thread fleecy, and a pair of princess’s pins, No. 2, 
are required. 
Cast on 7 stitches, *, slip 1, knit 6, repeat 


Fig. 1. 





which are fastened on afterwards, are placed 
the needles. Line with colored silk, leaving a 
little between each division, which forms a 
hinge. Ornament the inside pieces with colored 
silk, and place the numbers on each. Sew cord 
and tassels on to fasten, as seen in Fig. 3. 





SHELLS FOR A KNITTED 
COUNTERPANE. 


Fre knitting cotton and stee! needles. Cast 
on 45 stitches. Kuit 2 plain rows. 


| 





| 


this for 11 rows, then cast off 6 stitches, turn 
the needle with one stitch on it, and cast on 6 
stitches, repeat from *, till you have done a 
yard and a half, sew the stripes together, as 
shown in the engraving, and work a row of 
single crochet in black 4thread fleecy over the 
joins, add a tassel at each end of the stripes. 
The colors to be joined in the following order : 
crimson, maize, violet, green. 

This is also very pretty for a quilt in cotton, 
for which three pounds of 6 4thread kpitting 
cotton must be procured. 
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CROCHET CURTAIN BAND. 

Work with fine cotton piping cord. Our 
model represents stripes of a double kind of 
shell pattern. Commence with a line of fifty- 
three shells placed at great and small distances. 

Work alternately one shell, beginning with 
eleven chain, and, as in tricot, sticking always 
in one stitch; collect ten stitch loops loosely 
upon the needle, draw them all through to- 
gether with one thread loop, and afterwards by 
one chain. Inclose them all closely together 
(see Fig. 2). Then, for the next pattern, com- 
mence with fourteen stitches; the three addi- 
tional stitches are for the chain between the 
shells. 


‘c ‘3a 





When the line is completely finished, the pat- 
terns are always placed with their right side 
upwards, They are made to form a, double 
line by separate single. For this carry the 
needle, according to Fig. 2, first through the 
chain which incloses the bunch of stitches ; and 
then returning through the middle stitch of the 
three chain—the joining chain—so that the 
shell lies over the joining chain, and the stitch 
loop is drawn through these two stitches at the 


same time. The back of the crochet is the | 


right side of the work. The patterns are fur- 
ther joined by an interrupted treble row, eigh- 
teen inches long, upon a chain-stitch chain, 
which is sewn on underneath along the middle, 
and the ends extending beyond form a loop for 











hanging the curtain band on. 

Join the two stripes in a serpentine form, as 
shown in Fig. 1, and ornament them with little 
balls of twist and fringe of the same material. | 
The fringe is three inches long, and is tied into 
the row lying at the back of the shells. 


NETTED NECKERCHIEF. 


NET 7 loops on the foundation. lst row. 
Plain. 2d. 3 plain, increase by working 
stitches in one loop in the centre stitch, then 
plain. 3d. Increase a stitch on the 1st loop, 
plain ; increase on middle or small loop, 3 plain ; 
increase on last loop. 4th. 5 plain, increase on 
middle or small loop, 5 plain. 5th. Increase on 
1st loop, 4 plain, increase on small loop, 5 plain, 
increase on last loop. 6th. 7 plain, increase on 
small loop,7 plain. Repeat, always increasing 
in the same manner until the kerchief is nearly 
as large as you wish ; then take a mesh, half as 
broad again as the one that has been used for 
the centre, and work 1 row with 2 stitches in 


bo GW bo 


‘Tt 3a 


7 4 


each loop, still letting out as before. Then 1 
row with small mesh, taking 2 stitches into 1; 
then 5 plain rows with small mesh. Again 1 
row with the large mesh as before ; 1 row with 
small mesh, taking in the 2 loops ; finish with 
3 plain rows with the same mesh. Tie in a 
fringe. This neckerchief looks well in netting 
silk, of any bright color preferred, or in Anda- 
lusian wool, which being more twisted is better 
calculated for netting than the single Berlin. 
For wool the meshes should be chosen rather 
larger than if silk is to be used. 


<> 
o> 





BOOT AS A WORK-CASE. 
It will be necessary to call in the aid of a 
bookbinder to make up this small boot, which 
is composed of green leather. After having cut 


| it out, it is ornamented according to Fig, 2, 


where the pattern is given full working size. 
The design is copied with gold cord and fine 
green braid. The gold cord is stitched down at 
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regular intervals with black silk; the spaces 
between the rows of braid are filled with green 
silk in point russe. Green silk bow and tassels 
to match decorate the outside of the front of 


Fig. 1. 


the boot. The lining is lilac moire, and com- 
partments are made to hold scissors, thimble, 
etc., and all the necessaries of the work-table. 
This is one of those small articles that usually 
sell well at a fair. 


—_—_——__—_.36g——_—_—_ 
WRITING-CASE. 


Materials.—Blue silk, coarse gray crochet cotton, 
blue silk cord, card-board, blue filoselle. 

THIS writing-case is very pretty, and easily 
made. It is covered with gray cotton plaiting, 
varnished with copal varnish, so as to imitate 
caryed wood. The back and pockets of the 


Fig. 1. 





case are of blue glacé silk, ornamented round 
the edge with blue silk braid. Cut first the 





covers of thick card-board, each twelve inches 
long, nine inches wide, and cover them with 
plaiting from Fig. 1, which shows that the cot- 
ton is not cut off at the edges of the card-board. 


Fig. 2. 





Both covers are joined together on one side 
with a strip of blue silk, one inch and one-fifth 
wide, which forms the back ; the same material 
lines the wrong side of the covers. A piece of 


Fig. 2. 





coarse tape must be sewn in at the back. For 
the pockets, which are fastened inside the 
covers, cut two pieces of blue silk lined with 
thin card-board. The pockets must be much 
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longer than the covers, so as to make a deep | stalks, and afterwards joined by invisible 
plait at the sides, which is to take the place of | stitches. The buds and petals are all of the 
gores. Then sew the card-board lining into the | same size, each containing four chain ; in the 
pockets with button-hole stitches of blue silk, | first of these two treble, then three chain, one 
and fasten the pockets on three sides of the | double in the first of the four chain. Four 


cover. Lastly, edge the case with blue silk 
braid, and fasten some fly-leaves of blotting- 
paper by means of a piece of blue silk ribbon. 


aad 


LILAC BRANCH FOR TRIMMING 
SASHES, DRESSES, ETC. 
THE branch may be made from this design 
in crochet, embroidery, or applique. 





This trimming is very effective worked with 
white glazed thread or black silk cordon, and 
placed upon a black or colored material. The 
place of the crochet might be supplied by an 
applique of velvet leaves, with fine gold cord, 
or the little velvet flowers might be fastened 
with silk of a contrasting color or gold knots. 
These flowers are blue and white. In our 


| 
| 





leaves form one flower, which is ornamented 
with a colored silk knot. The largest buds 
have three, the next size two, and the smallest 
only one leaf at the point. The leaves are be- 
gun at the middle with seventeen chain, then, 
sticking in the fourth chain from the last, work 
back upon these as follows: six treble, one 
half-treble, five double ; the last of these forms 
the point of the leaf; work the second half of 





the leaf like the first, but in the opposite direc- 
tion. According to the size of the leaf, crochet 
round one or two rows of double, sticking al- 
ways through both threads of the stitches. To 
mark the rib of the leaf, work a row of single 
from the root to the point of the leaf. For this 
carry the thread under the leaf. The stalks 
are in chain-stitch. The principal stalk is 


madel the flowers are in crochet—some sepa- | worked round both edges with double. For 
rate and some hanging together upon little | 


the arrangement of the whole see design. 
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HANGING BASKETS. 

One of the prettiest styles is made by taking 
a common horse muzzle, made of wire, and 
have it painted, with oil color, green. Then, 
when dry, take large pieces or sheets of the 
bright green moss which abounds in the woods 
and by the roadsides in the spring, and line the 
inside with it, letting the green side be turned 
outward ; then fill up the centre with earth, 
and plant your vines and flowers, three cords 
being fastened to the top wire at regular dis- 
tances, by which it is to be hung up. It can 
be watered occasionally, and the moss fresh- 
ened, by dipping it into a bucket of water. 

Another variety is the rustic style, so popu- 
lar and beautiful. In order to make one of 
these, procure from the woods a quantity of 
the bilsted branches, or other crooked, rough, 
or knotty twigs. Put them to soak in hot 
water, or steam them, so as to render them 
perfectly pliable. Get one of the turned wooden 
bowls such as are to be found in house-furnish- 
ing stores, stain it with some of the brown 
staining materials or black varnish, and then 
bore holes, or insert screw rings on the outside, 
for the cords or chains to pass through. Now 
bend around the outside of the bowl one of the 
pieces of bilsted, and nail it securely at the top 
edges on either side. Several pieces can be 
twined around in this way, according to one’s 
taste, until the whole surface is covered ; then 
fifish off with one around the edge fora border. 

When this is varnished it is very pretty, and 
the vines will of course be trained to hang over 
the edge. 

Various styles of home-made hanging baskets 
and vases are to be found, but we will only 
give one more, which, being so delicate in its 
ize and construction, witl answer only for the 
house. Take an egg, the larger the better; 
make a litttle opening at the broad end, so as 
to let out the contents. Then with a pair of 
scissors cut around the hole until about one- 
quarter of the entire shell has been removed, 
and it is tolerably smooth on the edges. If this 
cutting is done immediately, the shell will not 
be very brittle, as is the case in a little while 
after it is opened. 

Now make a little net work bag of split zephyr 
wool, choosing some dark rich color, such as 
purple, crimson, or blue. Set on twenty-eight 
stitches, and net nineteen rows around, using 
asmall mesh. When done, put a little tissel 
to the end where it was commenced, which 
must be drawn up to form the bag. Next draw 
this bag over the egg-shell, and then with a 
néedle threaded with the end of the zephyr, 
draw it over the edge of the egg, and finish it 
neatiy off with a sort of button-hole stitch all 
around. 

Twist three little cords of the wool, and fasten 
them at regular distances, making them of the 


same length (about seven inches), tie them to- | 





gether, and sew on little tassels at the places 
where they start from the egg. 

These little vases will hold either earth or 
water, and when filled with little flowers are 
very pretty. A few violets or other early 
spring blossoms will fill the tiny cup, which, 
when suspended from a side gas-burner, or over 
a centre-table, shows to good advantage. 


———_ a 


HANDKERCHIEF TO BE WORKED IN 
WHITE EMBROIDERY. 


THE handkerchief should be sixteen inches 


Fig. 1. : 





square ; Fig. 2 shows the pattern for edge, in 
full working size. 
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Receipts, We, 


COOKERY AS AN ESSENTIAL TO DOMESTIC 
HAPPINESS. 

WE are so constituted that the heart craves a rest- 
ing-place where the weary burdens of life may be laid 
down, and the soul repose in that blissful privacy 
which can only be found at home. We may possess 
all that the intellect requires, but if we have not 
that blessed oasis in the world’s desert—a home— 
the heart cries out in rebellion, and would sacrifice 
all to obtain this precious boon. 

The traveller, when he visits foreign lands, which 
have been his dream from boyhood, though they may 
realize all his anticipations, still looks back to that 
quiet little nook where he left mother, sisters, per- 
haps still dearer friends, and it is almést with reve- 
rence he thinks of the happy time when he shall go 
in at that old familiar door, and be at rest once more, 

In the feminine heart this principle is more 
strongly developed, if possible, than in the sterner 
sex, and no woman is, or can be, truly happy, who 
has not this temple within which to retire. And 
not only has she a capacity for the enjoyment of 
home, but she seems to have been endowed with an 
innate faculty of making that home pleasant and 
cheerful, for the enjoyment of others. Women are 
called the weaker sex, but when intrenched in these 
her natural strongholds, we think the gentlemen 
would soon be willing to capitulate and acknow- 
ledge their own weakness, for what man so strong 
that he would willingly be without a woman’s help 
and guidance? 

Without any disparagement to her intellectual 
powers, it may be said that woman finds her true 
sphere in the cultivation of domestic happiness; 
and if this be the case, it naturally follows that her 
education should be that which will best fit her for 
this end. 

Let us inquire what are the elements of a well- 
kept home, and then consider what this education 
should be, and how it is best acquired. We may di- 
vide these e‘ements into two classes, one of which 
is the moral element, the other, that which more 
nearly concerns the wants of the body. The former 
consists of those sentiments of love and esteem 
which actuate members of one family to exercise 
that forbearance towards each other, without which 
home cannot be made truly happy—that abnegation 
of self, and regard for our friends’ welfare, which 
tend to produce that harmony which is so essential 
to domestic happiness. The soul needs sustenance 
as well as the body; and kind deeds, pleasant words, 
and happy smiles, are the most invigorating food 
which can be provided for it. But, on the other 
hand, we have a temporal nature, which cannot sub- 
sist on such light food, which, however necessary 
and satisfying to the soul, affords but little suste- 
nance to the body. 

God has wisely provided the means for such sus- 
tenance, by giving a profusion of material which is 
beautifully adapted to our various wants. In the 
early stages of the world’s history, this food was 
taken in the simplest manner possible, without the 
many processes by which it is now prepared; but in 
our own day it is widely different, and cookery has 
become an important branch of domestic economy. 

That good cookery is an essential to the happiness 
of the person and the family is a fact so obvious that 
it needs no argument to sustain it; for aside from 
the pleasure of taste, it is necessary for health that 
the food taken into the system be cooked in a proper 
Mmanaer, and without health there can he but a small 








degree of happiness. Look at the tired father of a 
family as he comes home from his day’s labor; every- 
thing has played at cross purposes with him all day, 
and he feels strongly inclined to be in ill humor with 
himself and the world at large. As he nears his 
home, he is thinking, “‘ I hope wife will have a nice 
supper ready for me ;’”’ and see how the tired eyes 
sparkle and kindle as he enters and sees the table 
spread with an array of tempting viands, and the 
careworn expression of his face passes off with the 
fragrant steam of his tea, smiles begin to play around 
his mouth, pleasant words are circulated, and soon 
* Richard is himself again.” 

When you see a table set with sour bread, tough 
pie-crust, and muddy coffee, you invariably see a set 
of sour faces engaged in its consumption. No re- 
flecting person will deny that good cookery is an 
important essential to our happiness, and, there- 
fore, it is of the utmost importance that a young 
lady make herself mistress of this art before she 
attempts the management of a household. In the 
establishment of a home, after such necessary arti- 
cles as tables, chairs, and the paraphernalia of 
household furniture are arranged comes the inevit- 
able question, ‘* What shall we have for dinner?” 
and to the uninitiated it is a question fraught with 
untold difficulties, 

To be sure, it seems but a trifling matter to boil a 
few potatoes, and make a little coffee in that beau- 
tiful new coffee-pot ; and you have seen a beefsteak 
cooked so often, that you mre sure you can do it to 
a turn; but the reality presents a far different pic- 
ture, and you find that, having no practical know- 
ledge, everything takes the advantage of you. In 
your ignorance you haven’t put water enough in 
your potatoes, consequently, while you are turning 
your steak, they burn on the kettle; while despair- 
ingly attending to these, your steak sends forth a 
cloud of smoke, and, horror-stricken, you endeavor 
to remove it from its gridiron, and only succeed in 
burning your fingers, and landing the steak in the 
ashes. There you stand nursing the burnt finger, 
and pondering in amazement “the total depravity 
of inanimate things,” when in walks that better 
half of yours, with that most tantalizing questiong 
“Dinner ready, Nellie?” Are not such scenes | 
quent enough to impress on the mind of every young 
lady the importance of making cooking not only a 
part, but a very important part of her education—to 
show her that she will find this to be the practical, 
while all the rest will be but as ornamental in com- 
parison? Cooking is not a theory which can be fully 
learned by a study of the cookery books, neither by 
seeing how it is done by others, but it is only to be 
acquired by long study and attention, and, there- 
fore, it is necessary that its practice be commenced 
early. We do not say that children should leave 
school to make bread, but we do say that if children 
began earlier to acquire some of its most simple 
branches, it would become so familiar to them that 
they would never feel that dread of learning so often 
manifested by the unsophisticated, for, like the net- 
tle, it is only to be dreaded when too softly handled ; 
grasp it with a brave heart and willing hand, and its 
sting is gone immediately. 

It is the more practical part to which the most 
earnest attention should be paid, such as baking 
meats, making bread, puddings, etc., which, though 
homely in themselves, are the bone and muscle of 
the culinary art. Practice will save many of the 
burned fingers and scalded hands which, though to 
be expected in a little miss’s first lessons, are laugh- 
ably suggestive in a young housekeeper. 

Practice also helps in so systematizing labor, that 
all things shall have their proper time and place, 
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thereby producing that beautiful order and harmony 
to be seen in well-regulated families, where nothing 
is put off till to-morrow which should be done to- 
day. A young man who marries for love has an idea 
that his young wife is a trifle more angelic than the 
generality of wives, and when he comes to his new 
home and finds her in tears—the fire out, and no 
breakfast—he feels a sense of disaypointment, and 
ominous views of the future rise up before him; and 
by a frequent repetition of the same, that happy 
romance, so pleasing in the honeymoon, is destroyed, 
and he inwardly deplores the education which has 
lavished every accomplishment on his bride, while 
it has left her totally unfit for the actual duties of 
life. 

The system adopted at some seminaries—that of 
requiring each pupil to spend an hour daily in house- 
hold affairs—is a most admirable one; it is thus the 
useful and the more ornamental should be blended. 
There is no station in life where we can afford to be 
without this knowledge; to those who do not pos- 
sess wealth, it is a necessity—to the wealthy it isa 
convenience. 

In conclusion, let us say to those who wish to be- 
come happy mistresses of happy homes, if you are 
not already possessed of a knowledge of cooking in 
allits branches, do not longer delay, but speedily let 
this most important art form an important element 
in vour education. 

MISCELLANE®US COOKING. 

Coloring for Gravies and Ragouls.—Take four 
ounces of sugar (moist), and set it over the fireina 
clean stewpan or earthen pipkin. When the sugar 
is melted and looks frothy, raise it higher from the 
fire, that it may not burn; keep stirring it all the 
time till it isa fine brown; pour in some red wine, 
taking care it does not boil over, add a little salt, 
lemon, mace, and a few cloves ;-boil all up gently for 
ten minutes, and pour it into a basin. When cold, 
put it into a bottle well corked, 

Sweetbreads.—Scald them in salt and water, and 
take out the stringy parts. Then put them in cold 
water fora few moments. Dry them in a towel, dip 
Pec and crums, and fry brown in butter. When 

ey are done, take them on a dish, pour into the 
frying-pan a large cup of sweet cream, a little pep- 
per and salt, and a little green parsley chopped fine. 
Dust in a very little flour, and when it boils up pour 
it over the breads, and send to the table hot. 

Tongue, after it has been boiled, cut into thick 
slices, and stewed in a rich brown gravy, makes a 
very nice corner dish, 

Parsnip Fritters.—Boil the’parsnips in salted water, 
seo as to flavor them through; make a light batter, 
cut them round, and dip them in the batter. Have 
ready hot lard; take them up with a tablespoon, 
and drop them in while the lard is boiling. When 
they rise to the surface turn them; when browned 
on both sides take them out; let them drain, and set 
them in the oven to keep hot. Serve with broiled, 
fried, or roast meats or fowls. 

Forced Tomatoes.—.Prepare the following force- 
meat: two ounces of mushrooms, minced small, a 
emall quantity of parsley, a slice of lean ham, 
chopped fine, a few savory herbs, and a little cayenne 
and salt. Put all these ingredients into a saucepan 
with a lump of butter, and stew all together until 
quite tender, taking care that they do not burn. 
Put it by to cool, and then mix with them some 
bread-crums and the well-beatean yelks of two eggs. 
(haose large tomatoes, as nearly of the same size as 
possible ; cut a slice from the stalk end of each, and 
take out carefully the seeds and juice; fill them with 





the mixture which has already been prepared, strew 
them over with bread and some melted butter, and 
bake them in a quick oven until they assume a rich 
color. They are a good accompaniment to veal or 
calf’s head, 

Fowl Cutlets.—One fowl, one egg, pinch of pepper 
and salt, a tablespoonful of gravy. Cut up a fowl, 
and bone it, form the legs, wings, breast, and merry- 
thought into six cutlets, flattening and giving them 
a good shape; take the meat from the remainder of 
the fowl, and the liver, pound it in a mortar with 
pepper, salt, and a spoonful of gravy ; brush the cut- 
let over with an egg, spread the forcemeat over 
them, egg again, and cover with fried bread-crums, 
and fry them a light brown color; serve with lemon 
rind and gravy in a separate dish. 

Brown Chicken Soup.—Cut up a nicely-dressed 
chicken; put it in the pot with water to cover it, 
which must be measured, and half as much more 
added to'‘it before the soup is dished. Keep it 
covered tight, boiling slowly, and take off the fat as 
fast as it rises, When the chicken is tender, take it 
from the pot, and mince it very fine; season it to the 
taste, and brown it with butter in a dripping-pan. 
When brown, put it back in the pot. Brown to- 
gether butter and flour, and make rich gravy by add- 
ing a pint of the soup; stir this in the soup, and 
season with @ little pepper, salt, and butter. Be 
careful the chopped chicken does not settle and burn 
on the pot. It will be well to turn a small plate on 
the bottom of the kettle to prevent this. Toast 
bread quite brown and dry, but do not burn it, and 
lay the toast in the tureen, and serve it with the 
soup; stir the chicken into it, and pour it in the 
tureen, 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Tea Cakes.—Two pounds of flour, two spoonfuls of 
yeast, made into a dough with warm milk. When 
ready (as for bread) to make into cakes, mix well 
two ounces of butter, two ounces of sifted sugar: 
let the cake stand to rise, brush over with milk, and 
bake in a quick oven, 

Raisin Pudding.—Soak two ounces of raisins in 
enough brandy to cover them. Take half a pound 
of flour, half a pound of chopped suet, a dessert- 
spoonful of ground ginger, two eggs, four ounces of 
white sugar, and enough milk to make it a pretty 
light paste; add the raisins and brandy, put it inte 
a cloth or basin, boil it for two hours, and serve with 
what pudding sauce you please, 

Lemon Flummery.—Squeeze four lemons into a 
basin, throwing in the rinds, but not the seeds; add 
half a pint of water, half a pound of loaf-sugar, and 
cover close for an hour; take out the lemon-rinds, 
and again cover, and let it stand all night. Then 
strain through a cloth, and add one ounce of isin- 
glass, and put it in a saucepan with six eggs well- 
beaten ; set over the fire, and keep stirring one way 
till it is as thick as cream. When milk-warm, put 
into moulds previously dipped in cold water. 4 

Brighton Pudding.—Take three eggs, a quarter of 
a pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of flour, quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, and the peel of a lemon, 
finely minced. Beat the sugar and eggs for twenty 
minutes, Oil the butter, and mix it and the flour in 
at the last. Steam the pudding forone hour. Serve 
without sauce, only with preserve. 

Castle Puddings.—RBeat a quarter of a pound of 
sugar and a quarter of a pound of butter ten min- 
utes together; two eggs, well-beaten ; then add them 
to the butter and sugar. Beat the whole twenty 
minutes. Then add, by degrees, a quarter of a pound 
of dried flour. After the flour, beat the whole half 
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an hdur. Bake in small tins in a moderate oven, 
and serve up with brandy sauce. 

Sweet Biscuits.—Rub four ounces of butter wel! 
into eight ounces of flour; add six ounces of loaf- 
sugar, the yelks of two eggs, the white of one, and a 
talflespoonful of brandy. Roll the paste thin, and 
cut it with a wine-glass or cutter; egg over the tops 
of each with the remaining white, and sift on white 
sugar. Bake in a warm oven. 

Apple Pudding.—Pare four or five large tart apples, 
grate them fine; then make the following custard, 
into which stir the grated apple; Flour, four table- 
spoonfuls, one pint of milk, five eggs, and a little 
grated orange-peel. After you have these ingredients 
well-mixed, pour them into your pudding-dish, and 
bake about one hour and a quarter. 

Ground Rice Cake.—Four eggs, eight ounces of 
ground rice, eight of sugar, eight of butter, four of 
flout, the juice of half a lemon, the rind of a lemon 
grated, and half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. 
Pound the sugar, mix it with the ground rice, flour, 
and lemon-peel; beat the butter to a cream; add it 
and the eggs well beaten. Next put the lemon-juice 
and last the soda, mixed with a tablespoonful of 
milk; beat all together for a quarter of an hour, and 
bake in a tin or mould lined with buttered paper. 
It will take about an hour to bake, The oven must 
be very hot. 

Scotch Shortbread.—One pound of flour, half a 
pound of fresh butter, three ounces of powdered 
lump-sugar. Thoroughly mix the flour and sugar. 
Place your butter in the middle of the pasteboard, 
and pile round it the mixed flour and sugar, which 
you must gradually and thoroughly work into the 
butter. When you have worked it smooth, roll it 
out. Cut in the form you wish, pinch round the 
edges, and put some caraway comfits or citron on 
the top. Bake in a very slow oven. 





CONTRIBUTED. 

Good Yeast.—In two quarts of water boil six pota- 
toes—pared and cut up—and a handful of hops (ina 
bag); boil till the potatoes are done, then take all 
out; mash the potatoes up and put them back into 
the water with one cup of salt and one cup of white 
sugar; let it come to a boil, then cool off, and when 
milk-warm, adi about one cup of baker’s yeast. Set 
it in a warm place to rise, then jug it up tight, put 
in a cool place, and it would keep for six months, 

In return I should like to ask for a good receipt 
for stuffing for baked fish, such ascod. E. A. B. 

Sponge Cake.—Fourteen eggs, the weight of the 
eggs in sugar, the weight of eight eggs in flour, the 
juice and rind of one lemon, one teaspoonful of yeast 
powder. Bake quick. K. S. S. 

Graham Bread.—Take two pints of good light 
sponge, two pints of warm water, two tablespoon- 
fuls of brown sugar. Mix and bake as for white 
bread, 

Graham Biscuit.—Two pints of buttermilk, half a 
pound of butter or lard, one teaspoonful of finely- 
pulverized soda in the flour. 

Graham Crackers.—Take two pints of cold water, 
quarter of a pound of butter, quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of soda; mix as stiff as can be worked, cut out, 
pick with a fork; bake in a moderately hot oven. 
These crackers, with a cup of sweet cream, make a 
very light, wholesome meal for dyspeptics. 

While Cake.—Two cups of sugar, one of butter, one 
of sweet milk, three and a half of flour, the whites 
of eight eggs, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
one of soda, Beat the butter and sugar to a froth, 
then add the milk and flour, beat them well, then the 
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white of the eggs, soda, and cream of tartar; two 
drops of oil of bitter almonds. 

Jeily Cake,—Half a cup of butter, two cups of sugar, 
three of fiour, three eggs, one cup of milk or cream, 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda. 

Chocolate Coke.—T wo cups of sugar, one cup of but- 
ter, three eggs, three cups of flour, three-quarters of 
a cup of milk, half a teaspoonful of soda, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar. Paste. Chocolate two 
ounces, one cup of sugar, three-quarters of a cup of 
sweet milk; boil half down. This makes one cake 
of four layers with paste between, 


Mr. Gopey: I send you the following simple and 
harmless receipt for removing tartar from the teeth. 
Milk soured to a curd is a most excellent dentifrice, 
and will remove tartar after a few applications, as 
well as make the teeth perfectly white. I have used 
it for years, and speak from experience. 

Mrs. M, O. P. 

To extract Mildew from Linen.—Rub strong soap 
and salt on the mildewed spots; keep them moist 
and exposed to the sun; repeat several times. Use 
soap made with the lye from wood ashes. 

To wash a Hoop Skirt.—Tie the skirt upinas small 
a package as possible; put it into acommon muslin 
bag; then boil in strong soapsuds with a little soda. 
The day must be very pleasant, with a good air, as 
you have to hang the skirt out todry. Your skirt 
will look as good as new. 

Cream Tapioca Pudding.—Soak three tablespoon- 
fuls of tapioca in water three hours, put the same in 
a quart of boiling milk; boil fifteen minutes. Beat 
the yelks of four eggs in one cup of sugar, stir them 
into the pudding five minutes before it is done ; flavor 
with lemon or vanilla. Beat the whites of four eggs 
to a stiff froth with three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
put this over the pudding and bake five minutes. A 
spoonful or two of prepared cocoanut in with the 
yelks and sugar is very good, the cocoanut can also 
be sprinkled over the top, on the whites before put- 
ting in to brown. 

Sugar Cakes.—Three cups of sugar, one cup of but- 
ter, one cup of sour cream, four eggs, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda; mix the dough very soft and roll out. ~* 

Rhubarb Wine.—Take the juice from the stalks of 
the garden rhubarb, one gallon, to it add one gallon 
of water in which seven pounds of sugar has been 
dissolved; put the mixture into a cask with the 
bung-hole open, and let it ferment; keep the cask 
full by adding sweetened water, so that it may purge 
itself. When it ia sufficiently fermented, put in the 
bung. To give it a slight “ bouquet flavor,” three 
ounces of orris root, well-pounded, is added to each 
barrel. Fine with isinglass before bottling. Four 
ounces of isinglass dissolved in a pint or more of 
wine, is sufficient for a barrel of wine. 

Chocolate Blanc Mange.—A quarter of a pound of 
sweet German Chocolate, half a box of gelatine, one 
quart of milk, one coffeecupful of sugar. Put it all 
in a dish set in a kettle of water, and let it boil an 
hour. When nearly cold turn into the mould. 

Corn Cake,—A pint of buttermilk or sour milk; a 
pint of corn-meal; one egg; » teaspoonful of soda, 
one of salt, two of sugar or molasses. Dissolve the 
soda in a little warm water and add it the last thing. 
Bake half an hour in a quick oven. 

We have inquiries this month for receipts for 
Strawberry Short Cake, Lemon Pie, Chocolate Ice Cream, 
Macaroni Pie, Washington Pie, a good Omelet, Citron 
Preserve, Cooking Macaroni, Cocoanut Candy, Neugat 
Candy, Chocolate Caramels, Camphor Ointment, and 
Canning Poultry. 
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Enitars’ Gable. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
What hath God wrought ?!—Numbers xxiii. 23. 


Tue American mind looks upward, acknowledging 
the power of God in guiding the onward progress of 
the great events that shape the particular features 
of our national life. 

“ What hath God wrought?” was the first message 
sent over the telegraph wires that, stretching 
through the wide Atlantic, brought together the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, and, so to speak, baptized 
these two nations anew in faith towards God, and in 
kinship with each other. The American inventor of 
the Telegraph is a Christian hero, and, as he, on that 
memorable occasion, laid at the footstool of the di- 
vine and infinite Architect the glory of the great 
eonquest over the earth which God had given him to 
subdue, he gave an example of homage to Divine 
power that uplifts and sanctifies the victories of 
peaceful labor above all the red and dazzling glories 
of successful war. 

We have now another great achievement to record. 
For some months, the country has been waiting the 
completion of the Pacific Railroad. We have re- 
ferred more than once in these pages to the approach- 
ing consummation, and to the magnitude of the re- 
sults that mustensue. On Monday, the 10th of May, 
the last rail was laid of the iron band between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific shores of tne continent. At 
2.45 P. M., on that day, the following despatch was 
received at New York :— 

“ Promontory Summit, Utah, May 10.—The last 
rail is laid! The last spike is driven! The Pacific 
Railroad is completed ! 

“The point of junction is 1086 miles west of the 
Missouri River, and 690 miles east of Sacramento 
City.” 

The history of the undertaking is this. In 1850 
Mr. Benton of Missouri introduced into Congress a 
Dili to authorize its construction. In 1859 a bill of 
the same character was passed; and in 1862, in the 
midst of the war, the government granted to two 
corporations, the Union Pacific and the Central Pa- 
cific, the right to build the road, with large subsi- 
dies and an immense amountof land. The region to 
be traversed lay between Omaha and Sacramento 
City, and the amount of the subsidy depended upon 
the number of miles laid. Under these circum- 
stances, when the work fairly began in January, 
1866, a race ensued between the two corporations, 
each striving to lay as many miles of the road as 
possible. They met finally at Promontory Summit. 

We add some further particulars of this great 
achievement, gathered from the press accounts :— 


“The iron track now stretches in an unbroken line 
from the tide waters of the Atlantic, at Philadelphia, 
to the waters of the Pacific at Sacramento, three 
thousand and eighty-nine miles. Neither the mighty 
rivers nor the mightier mountains of the interior of 
the continent break the continuity of the iron rails. 
They span the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers, 
just as they do the Schuylkill and the a. 
and they go over the summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 8242 feet above the level of the Atlantic, and 
the Sierra Nevada, 7042 above the level of the Pacific, 
just as they do the Alleghanies at Gailitzin, at the 
height of 2000 feet. The citizen of Philadelphia who 
_ his foot upon the track of the Pennsylvania 

ailroad at Thirty-first and Market Streets is in 
contact with a line of rails that bridges the oon- 
tinent, that spans nearly fifty degrees of longitude, 
that stretches away across Pennsylvania, Ohio, 








Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Dakota, Utah, 
Nevada, and California. 

“The completion of such a work is a great event, 
and properly signalized by the ringing of bells, the 
— * cannon, and the sending up of praise and 
than sgiving. he long unbroken line to which we 
have referred is, of course, not all the Pacific Rail- 
road, yet it is surprising how few ee ease roads 
there are in that vast chain of nearly thirty-one 
hundred miles. The passenger who travels over the 
230 miles of route from New York to Washington 
passes over the property of as many separate orguni- 
zations as there are in possession of the roads from 
Philadelphia to Sacramento in California. The lat- 
ter are but five in number. First, is the Pennsyl- 
vania, which stretches 355 miles to Pittsburg ; then, 
the Fort Wayne and Chicago road, extending 468 
miles from Pittsburg to Chicago; then, the Chicago, 
Rock Island, and Pacific, reaching 490 miles from 
Chicago to Omaha in Nebraska; then, the Union 
Pacific, stretching its long arm from Omaha 1086 
miles to Promontory Point ia Utah Territory ; and, 
finally, the Central Pacific, extending 690 miles from 
Promontory Point to Sacramento in California, and 
completing the 3089 miles of continuous rail from 
Philadelphia to the waters of the Pacific Ocean.” 

The London News, commenting on the completion 
of the Pacific Railroad, says :— 

“Thus the whole of this formless wilderness will 
be subdued to man’s occupancy and use. Instead of 
lying like a dead mass in the besem of the republic, 
it will become instinct with life; the iron nerves of 
civilization will grow all through it from the great 
central backbone now formed, and the vast resources 
of the republic will not only be made more available 
by concentration and communication, but will 
undergo indefinite increase.” 

And The London Times, referring to the Suez 
Canal, observes :— 

“M. de Lesseps will deserve infinite credit for his 
perseverance and success, but the American engi- 
neers, who bridged with iron rails a desert as broad 
as the Atlantic, at the rate of six miles a day, may 
certainly advance their own claims to the surprise 
and admiration of mankind.” 

In the old heathen civilization from the Creation 
to the birth of Christ, there were Seven Wonders of 
the world* recorded among men’s work. All these, 
save one, are destroyed, and their ruins are in the 
dust. The Great Pyramid still holds the mystery 
of that wisdom which gave the Egyptian learning 
its influence over heathen nations; and this Great 
Pyramid, erected 2000 years before Christ, is the 
most wonderful of the four Monuments of the old 
heathen powers still bearing witness to the creative 
energy of men. Next to it stands the Parthenon of 
Athens, built about five hundred years before the 
Christian era. The Colosseum of Rome, erected 
about two hundred years before Christ, and the 
Great Wall of China, finished about the same time, 
make up the sum of mighty labors, the hopes, de- 
sires, and efforts of forty centuries of men embodied 
in imperishable stone, yet visible to our generation. 
The American tourists, to whom a new route has 
just been opened by the Pacific Railway, who can 
reach Asia in the way which Columbus dreamed of 
four hundred years ago, may visit in a single brief 
tour these four landmarks of human progress in art 


*1. The Colossus of Rhodes. 

2, The Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

8. The Mausoleum of Mausolus, built by his wife 

Artemisia, 

4. Phidias’ Statue of Jupiter. 

5. The Walis of Babylon, built by Semiramis. 

6. The Pyramids of Egypt. 

7. The Palace of Cyrus, King of the Medes. 
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and knowledge, and human endeavor after beauty 
and durability. 

Allgreat conquests over the earth and the elements 
have been the result, in the first place, of moral in- 
fluences, then of mental power, and, lastly, of mus- 
cular toil. The man who does not think may work 
and eat his bread by the sweat of his brow, but he 
cannot thus improve his condition as a rational 
being. The men who think and work, if they would 
succeed, must have faith in a Divine Ruler who 
shapes their ends, and whose blessing alone can de- 
velop from their imperfect efforts the good that lives 
eternally. “The hiding of power,’ of moral power, 
in our republic, is that here the feminine elements of 
mind exist side by side with the masculine, and, in 
infancy, the mother unfolds and guides the moral 
sense in sons as in daughters. 

Thus, in the homes of the rich and the poor, the 
great moving principles of moral progress may be 
cultivated; faith in God and love of country, self-re- 
liance and the sentiment that must sustain heroic 
action, “ doing unto others as we would be done by,” 
these first lessons of life belong to home training. 
Christianity is the mighty power that has built up 
our system of free institutions, by imparting the 
sense of duty and responsibility that should belong 
to every human being. And the great works of 
modern civilization, the Pacific Railway, for ex- 
ample, are chiefly made in the interest of those hu- 
mane and peaceful employments in which the femi- 
nine element is so prominent; for the advancement 
of trade, the intercourse of friends, the binding to- 
gether of the nation. Compare the great highway 
now opened across our continent with the wonder- 
ful works of heathen nations; how poor do their 
mightiest monuments seem! But, as yet, few have 
recognized the marvellous magnitude of the Ameri- 
can Wonder. It has been made so quietly and so 
quickly that it seems to have been done like Alad- 
din’s palace at the behest of the genii, rather than by 
the well-planned enterprise of a private company of 
citizens, aided, as they were, by government subsi- 
dies, and upheld by the sympathy and expectation 
of the people, and their faith that gives to God the 
giory of Christian progress. Our limits forbid us 
to dilate upon the importance of the work whose 
completion was heralded but two months ago to a 
joyful nation. It is at once an indication of our 
progress in subduing nature, and a help to further 
victories. Fifty years ago, before steam was utilized, 
not thrice the resources of the nation could have 
achieved it, and, perhaps, fifty years hence, we shall 
lock back upon it as one only of many great exploits 
that mark the onward tide of our civilization. 

One thing, perhaps, has escaped the attention of 
our readers. This great work was begun, carried 
on and completed by men only. No woman has 
laid a rail: no woman has made a survey. The 
muscular force and the intellectual guidance have 
come alike from men. It is worth while for the 
women who are clamoring for the suffrage to reflect 
whether the right to vote does not imply a capacity 
for the hard work of subduing the world, mental and 
physical, to which so far only men have been found 
competent. We have indicated again and again in 
these pages, what we believe to be the true sphere 
of woman: in the home, in society, among the poor; 
shaping the minds and hearts of her children; re- 
fining and ennobling social intercourse; alleviating 
the misery of the world. She can do these things 
now; if she contests man’s work with him she can 
do them no longer :— 

Not her hand can build the city; 
Not her voice should rule the State; 
She must reign by love and pity— 
Through her goodness make men great. 





SUNSHINE IN SOLITARY PLACES. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF MRS. G. 


April 15th. 

Tue philosopher, Mr. M » Was here an hour 
this morning, scolding about the way things were 
managed in the world. I fancy he would have put 
pumpkins on the oak, instead of acorns, 

“Here am I,”? said he, with a vehemence which 
was only not comical, because evidently quite sin- 
cere, “here am I—always have had enough—my 
father left me enough. I never have known what 
it was to hunger, to thirst, toshiver. Nay, I have 
been able not only to have all my reasonable wants, 
but even to satisfy my caprices. Well? No—it isn’t 
well! Half the world are in the depths of misery, of 
squalid misery! Shocking! Things should be dif- 
ferent. What am I, that I should have all this, 
more than they !” 

I faintly suggested something about imparting. 

“So I have!” said he vehemently, “and I wish all 
the money I ever gave away was at the bottom of 
the sea; it did no good: never did any good! they 
were all worse forit. Oh! everything is wrong in 
this world!’ And he was quite in a perspiration 
about it. 

“T dia not mean literally giving away money,” I 
said, “for that is often very unwisely done; and 
unless it isin the hands of persons experienced in 
such things, generally does as much harm as good. 
But surely Providence, in placing us above the need 
of daily labor, indicates a use for our leisure.” 

I did not quite like the lock of preaching duty to 
him, especially as he only answered with a shrug. 

“Oh! Idon’t do any good with my leisure. I’ve 
no business to have it. Things are not well man- 
aged, or I shouldn’t have it.” 

Mr. M is one of the large class who think con- 
fession only is necessary to absolution; besides, he 
likes to be modest and humble, himself, and to fret 
at Creation in general : perhaps he could do no good 
if he tried, but it might do him good totry. As itis 
he is an unhappy philosopher who takes it out in 
talking. He had not been gone more than five min- 
utes when a man just as old, and with just as long 
a beard, and just such white whiskers, camein. But 
oh! so different. This man was working very hard 
to set the world right. He too had plenty of money, 
and, after a useful life to a certain class, was exces- 
sively desirous to extend his activity to another. 
He is not conscious, himself, how much the sight of 
his energy and activity stimulates and encourages 
others. 

And now, my dear lady, can you help me about 
this? Is there any way by which women can be made 
to feel the fatal effect of their daily example over 
their less fortunate sisters in the extravagance of 
their dress? Is there any way to reach their con- 
sciences in this thing? They are at the bottom of it 
all! Ifthey did not dress extravagantly and showily, 
their weak and poor sisters, who sew for a living, 
would not be tempted to do it—and failing in the 
means, as they must fail—be tempted to sin as they 
are tempted, for the sake of obtaining the means of 
gratifying their vanity! Does not the sin of the weak 
ones lie at the door of the strong ones?” 

I told him I thought it did. But I am afraid it 
will be long before women feel this. 











“HOW LISA LOVED THE KING.” 

In the May number of Blackwood’s Magazine is a 
poem of this title by George Eliot ; whose first essay 
in poetry, “The Spanish Gypsy,” was so warmly 
admired. We cannot think that she has in this sort 
of writing the same supreme mastery of art that 
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gives such finish and perfection to her novels; but 
nothing can come from her pen that does not bear 
the impress of a great mind. The story is from Boc- 
caccio. Lisa, a maiden of Palermo, seeing Pedro 
of Aragon welcomed as lord of Sicily in her native 
town, falls sick of love for his great name and gal- 
lant bearing; and the king, hearing of her distemper 
through the song of his minstrel, visits her in her 
modest home, and comforts her in chivalrous fashion 
by promising to be her knight, and to wear her em- 
blem in battle and tournament, and Lisa from that 
day grows well again. We have space only for a 
few lines; and these are little without the connec- 
tion. The poem is level excellence: it is not a med- 
ley of beauties and faults. When Lisa’s song was 


sung— 


The strain was new. It seemed a pleading cry, 
And yet a rounded, perfect melody, 

Making grief beauteous, as the tear-filled eyes 
Of a little child at little miseries. 

Trembling at first, then swelling as it rose, 
Like rising light that broad and broader grows, 
It filled the hall, and so possessed the air, 
That not one living, breathing soul was there, 
Though dullest, slowest, but was quivering 

In Music’s grasp, and forced to hear her sing. 





DEACONESSES. 

Tue restoration of this office for women, founded 
by the apostles, is slowly gaining ground in the 
churches of America. A house for preparing Chris- 
tian ladies for the duties has lately been opened in 
Boston by the Congregationalists. In Brooklyn, 
New York, two deaconesses have been appointed. 
But the most important institution—Tue BisHop 
PorrerR MemMoriaL Hovse*—was the first in this 
good work. To the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Pennsylvania we are indebted for this great benefac- 
tion. The Christian ladies of America should take a 
deep interest in this institution. We give the fol- 
lowing important testimony of Bishop Stevens be- 
fore the late Convention in Philadelphia, concerning 
the success of this exeellent institution. 


“The Bishop Potter Memorial House, which was 
so well endowed by the last Convention, has con- 
tinued to merit all the praise then bestowed upon 
it. It has gone on its effective training work with 
marvellous success, and has won for itself high com- 
mendation from all who know of its character and 
influence. With an admirable organization we yet 
lack the material to be worked up by this agency 
into effective helpers. Those whom we have trained 
have been greedily on for, and have been sent 
far hence laden with blessings, and will prove in- 
valuable workers wherever they shall plant them- 
selves. But we have need of more holy women who 
shall consecrate themselves to Christ in this manner. 
How many godly women there are anxious to do 
something for their dear Lord and Saviour, who yet 
do little or nothing, because they do not know how 
to go to work. This Memorial House furnishes ex- 
actly what they need—instruction in all womanly 
and Christian work in the hospital, the home, mo- 
thers’ meetings, the night school, the Bible class, and 
the ype visiting. 

“The willing but untrained heart and hand are 
here specifically taught what to do and how to do it. 
Their several powers of wefulness are drawn out. 
Their efforts are shaped in form and guided in aim, 
and their duties are taught in the school of experi- 
ence. Under the most accomplished of teachers the 
learn lessons of duty and means of usefulness whic 
more than tenfold augment their former efforts, and 
make them blessings of unspeakable value in the 
several spheres wherein God places them. If the 
clergy would bear this Memorial House in their 
minds, and occasionally speak of it when brought in 
contact with those noble women who long to devote 
themselves to Christ and the Church in some per- 
sonal service, many a pore recruit might be se- 
cured, and fresh material wrought up into the 
same effective helpers as those who have already 


“e Address, Mrs. William Jackson, Lady Principal 
of the Bishop Potter Memorial House, Philadelphia. 


pee spades the formative influences of this institu- 
on. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


THE University of Edinburgh has opened iis doors to 
women. On March 27 the Senatus Academicus re- 
solved by a majority of ten to four to admit Miss 
Sophia Blake to the botany and natural history 
classes during the ensuing summer session. The 
application by Miss Blake was to be allowed to at- 
tend these classes without formal matriculation, to 
test practically the question of the admission of 
women to the University classes. The application 
came in the first instance before the professors of 
the medical faculty, who, by a majority, agreed to 
admit Miss Blake, and this decision has been, as 
above stated, confirmed by the senate. 

THE PoSsT-MISTRESS.—This honorable office may 
be safely intrusted to women, who seem naturally 
fitted for its duties, unless the business should be 
too large. President Grant has appointed a number 
of women to this important public service, and we 
trust that his confidence in feminine abilities and 
faithfulness in duty will be rewarded by good results. 
We expect a shining example of honor and honesty 
in a postmistress. The title is a passport to confi- 
dence. For the honor of womanhood, do not disguise 
her sex under the false name of postmaster. Can you 
annihilate the differences of sex by calling woman 
man? The woman may perform the duties of such 
an office better than a man could, but she will do 
these ina different manner. Let her have the credit 
of her own work under the true construction of our 
language—that of the excellent postmistress. 

ATTORNEYESS.—A lady having lately finished her 
law studies was admitted to practise, when she ad- 
vertised her entrance on business as an “ atiorney- 
ess.” Wedo not commend this profession for young 
women, but, if any one enters on it, we advise her 
to follow this example of retaining always the title 
that signifies womanhood. Thus only can she pre- 
serve her own dignity, and, if she is ambitious and 
successful, win fame for herself and her sex. 


DocTor oR DocTREss.* 

*“ The distinction of sex by a difference of termina- 
tion of words is both elegant and convenient, as 
emperor, empress ; geaen, princess ; actor, actress ; 
mister, mistress. he absurdity of ignoring the 
feminine form of these and many other words, and 
using the compound term female emperor, or Em- 
peror Eugenie, etc., would be obvious to all; but it 
would be no more absurd than to ignore the word 
doctress, and employ on all occasions the term female 
doctor, woman doctor, and like expressions.” 

So writes Dr. Gregory ; we wish every woman in 
our land who has studied medicine would read this 
sensible address. The subject is becoming import- 
ant. Shall women who practise medicine have the 
right to the title of a man “ Doctor?” It confounds 
the sexes, and thus hinders the peculiar merits and 
duties of women as practitioners from having their 
full and beautiful recognition. It is like clothing 
a woman in men’s attire, which cannot elevate, but 
may shame her. There is a wonderful way now open- 
ing before the medically educated Christian ladies 
of America—a career of usefulness and honor, of 
fame and fortune, such as no other single women on 
earth were ever offered. In our next number we 
shall describe this new opportunity, but it is for the 
doctress only, no masculine title will be tolerated, 





* A pamphiet of eight pages, by Samuel Gregory, 





A.M., M. D., Boston. Sold at the College, 21 East 
Canton Street. 
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Titton’s Journal of Horticulture for May, June, 
and July, comes to us with its usual beauty of form 
and illustration, and valuable matter. In the May 
number is an article on Violets, in which Mr. Rand 
shows how any one with a small sunny yard can 
have violets all the year round. To horticulturists 
this journal must be invaluable. 


One of the most important duties of legislation is 
so to secure the possession of the homestead to the 
family that it cannot be sold to pay debts of the 
owner, nor sold at all without the full concurrence 
and signature of his wife. Here is a good law of 
New York -— 

“The Homestead Exemption Law of the State of 
New York went inte operation on the Ist inst. It 
exempts from sale on execution for debts hereafter 
contracted, the lot and buildings thereon, occupied 
as a residence, owned by the debtor, being a house- 
holder and having a family, to the value of $1000. 
The Vermont law exempts only $500.” 





To ovuR CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles 
are accepted: “ Eurydice’”—* Dreaming”—* Mono- 
te”—“The Parting”—‘ Shadows”—and “The Eve 
of thd Bridal.” 

These articles are declined: “Thoughts”— The 
Undying”—* Ode”—* Troubles of the Poor”—“ To a 
Friend” (too long)—‘ Wants and Wishes”—“ Song 
of Summer”—* Happiness’”—“* Wonders”—"* Essay 
on Reading’—and “Thoughts while Admiring a 
Bouquet.” 

“The Papers” have been returned. “ Silas’? has 
been received. “Too Late” has not reached us. 

D. A. B.—Article declined. Judging from the sam- 
ple sent us, we think success as an authoress in 
your present style of writing out of the question. 
There is entirely too much unnatural description in 
it. Weare often consulted on the subject of ladies 
becoming authoresses. In the majority of cases we 
approve of writing as a means of self-improvement. 
But to be a successful writer, in a pecuniary point 
of view, there is little to hope unless there is de- 


cided talent and a certain knack of hitting the popu- 
lar taste. 


“The Origin and Progress of Poetry” will appear 
in the September number. 

Mrs. C. M., Dayton, Ohio, can obtain The An- 
nouncement of Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, by writing to Mrs. E. H. Cleveland, M. D., 
Woman’s Hospital, North College Avenue, Phila- 
delphia. We shall notice this College and its pros- 
perous condition in our next number. 


“HEALTH DEPARTMENT. _ 


INHABITANTS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
BY DR. CHAS. P. UHLE. 

It is rather a strange and humiliating fact that our 
body is the abode of thousands upon thousands of 
ugly, unclean worms that live and propagate in 
every organ and tissue of our frame, not only after 
death but while it is yet alive. 

That such is the fact has long since been made 
known by the investigations and labors of physiolo- 
gists both in this and other countries, and it is now 
a well-established truth—at least among men of 
science—that “our mortal frame” is infested and 
profaned by hideous living parasites, that craw] on 
our surface, burrow beneath our skin, nestle in our 
entrails, run riot and propagate in every corner of 
our organization, producing at times such disturb- 
ance and molestation as to require the interference 
of medicines. What think you, reader, of this singu- 
lar and interesting reality? Did you, young lady, 





ever imagine, as you stood before the mirror gazing 
in admiration at your pretty face, that coiled up in 
the flesh beneath the “‘charming” surface lay my- 
riads of these vile and disgustiag parasites? Did 
you, young man, in your exquisiteness ever appreci- 
ate the fact that at each and every step you take 
countless stinking worms lay wriggling and twist- 
ing in your precious body? And, yet, that it is so, 
abundance of truth may be brought forward to 
testify. 

Being convinced, then, of our corrupt composition, 
let us examine the curious and interesting subject. 
And, first, astonishing as it may seen to those who 
are unacquainted with this anatomical fact, there 
are upwards of thirty-two distinct and separate 
species of entozoa or parasite that infest the human 
body. Each of these species has also its favorite or 
special domicil. 

One species, known in scientific language by the 
somewhat enigmatical name of Acephalocystis multi- 
Jida, lies in its cyst or sack imbedded in the convolu- 
tions and substance of the brain; another species 
inhabit the arteries, and a third the kidneys as the 
sphere of their operations. The Guinea worm and 
the chique bore through the skin, and flourish in the 
subjacent cellular tissue. Hydatids infest various 
parts of the body, especially the lungs and the liver. 
A little fluke, in general appearance not unlike a 
flounder, lives steeped in gall in the biliary vessels. 
If you squeeze from the skin off your nose what is 
vulgarly called a “‘ maggot’—the contents of one of 
the hair follicles—it is ten to one that you will find 
in that sebaceous cylinder several animalcule ex- 
hibiting under the microscope a curious and com- 
plicated structure. The eye, the heart, and the 
nervous tissue even have their livinginmates. But 
probably the most familiar of all entozoa are the 
species infesting the intestinal canal. Of these, 
there are nineteen distinct species—the round, 
thread, and tape worms being the most common. 
The latter often grow to an immense size, having 
been known to attain twenty-eight feet in length. 
The round and thread worms are familiar to all, 
every grandmother possessing numerous remedies 
for their expulsion. 

Of late years, the trichina spiralis has created 
quite a sensation among our scientific men. Until 
the year 1860, their presence in the human body was 
scarcely looked upon as other than one of curiosity. 
At that time, however, by a series of interesting ex- 
periments and observations it was shown that they 
are frequently the cause of a serious and fatal dis- 
ease—so fatal that whole families have died from its 
effects amid great suffering and pain. The chief 
epidemics have occurred in Germany, but we have 
not escaped in this country. 

The parasite is always introduced into the body by 
eating ham, sausage, etc., made from the flesh of 
hogs containing trichine, And it may be interest- 
ing to state at this point that by a recent report of 
the Chicago Academy it was shown that about two 
out of every fifty hogs had the parasite in their 
muscles, Our comparative immunity from the dis- 
ease in this country seems to be from the fact that 
the pork is generally much more thoroughly cooked 
before it is eaten—prolonged exposure to a high 
temperature killing the trichine. 

It would be interesting did our space permit to 
enter more fully into this subject, and explain the 
curious manner by which the trichine gain access 
to the muscles of the hog, their habits and appear- 
ance under the microscope, and the symptoms they 
occasion when taken into the human stomach, but 
such a course is not consistent in an article like this. 
We will simply say, in conclusion, unto those who 
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possess an intuitive fondness for the flesh of swine, 
aod think it the staff of life, and imagine they can- 
not exist without it: Cookest thou well the “ filthy 
lucre” before thou eatest thereof, that the vile 
things contained therein may not profane thy flesh, 
and by their havoc make fat the graveyard. 
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From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

BEATRICE. By the Hon. Roden Noel. A love 
story of no little tragic interest, told in very readable 
blank verse. The story, however, would probably 
have gained more readers if it had been narrated in 
prose; for though evidently a gentleman of cultiva- 
tion and refined tastes, Mr. Noel is a poet of scarcely 
more than common-place ability. 

THE QUAKER PARTISANS. A Story of the 
Revolution. By the author of “The Scout.” With 
illustrations. A very well-written story, of peculiar 
interest as relating, under the guise of fiction, some 
facts, not generally known, regarding the action of 
certain members of the Society of Friends, during 
the great struggle for national independence. The 
scene of the tale is laid in Philadelphia and its im- 
mediate vicinity. 

THE WHITE ROSE. A Novel. By G. J. Whyte 
Melville, author of “ Cerise,” “ Digby Grand,” etc. 
A new and cheap edition in paper of a very popular 
novel. 

THE GOLD KEY. A Dramatic Story. Trans- 
lated from the French. This little volume—half 
story, half drama, is a translation of one of the 
few French tales that can be popular in American 
homes. Raoul d’Athol marries a young girl whose 
heart he has entirely won. By a conversation be- 
tween her husband and his bosom friend, upon the 
ovening after the wedding, she learns that he has 
married her solely for her property and for what he 
thinks a commonplace amiability: to be his house- 
keeper and the mother of his children, but not his 
companion and support. She tells him of her dis- 
covery, and for months they live in the same chateau 
as ordinary friends. Finally his heart is altogether 
won, and he confesses that he loves her. The story 
is well told—simple and vivid. We commend it 
heartily to our readers. 

From Peterson & BRorueERs, Philadelphia :— 

HANS BREITMANN ABOUT TOWN. And 
other new Ballads, By Charles G. Leland, author of 
‘Hans Breitmann’s Party,” etc. This second series 
of the “Breitmann Ballads,” inimitable in their 
way, will, we have no doubt, receive a reception 
quite as favorable as that accorded to the first.. 

THE CHANGED BRIDES. By Mrs. Emma D. 
E. N. Southworth, author of “ How He Won Her,” 
etc. etc. Without any claim to the highest excel- 
lence as a novelist, Mrs. Southworth is yet one of 
those writers who always please and interest the 
great mass of the readers of fiction. Her admirers 
will find in the present story no diminution of her 
peculiar powers as 3 captivating romancist. 

From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

VULGARISMS AND OTHER ERRORS OF 
SPEECH. To which is added a Review of Mr. G. 
Washington Moon's * Dean’s English” and “ Bad Eng- 
lish.’ The second edition of a well and modestly 
written work, which should be in the possession of 
every one desirous of speaking and writing the Eng- 
lish language with purity and propriety. 





THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. For the Use of 
Colleges and Academies. By Charles J. White, A. M., 
Assistant Professor of Astronomy and Navigation 
in the United States Naval Academy. As a text- 
book, clearly elucidating the principles of the science 
of astronomy, and embodying all the latest diseover- 
ies in that science, this volume forms a desirable 
addition to our educational works, It will also be 
found of interest to such general readers as may 
wish to know the general principles and the present 
state of the particular branch of knowledge of which 
it treats. 

From Tvrver Bros. & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

BEAUTIFUL SNOW, and other Poems. By J. W. 
Watson. A collection of not unpleasing poems, by 
an author whose name is already familiar to the 
public. The poem from which the book takes its 
title, and which is unquestionably the best of the 
collection, has been circulated in the public prints 
as the production of another pen. It is but just that 
the true author should receive the honor rightly 
his due for one of the finest poems in the English 
language. The book is elegantly printed and bound, 
and in size and appearance is uniform with Whit- 
tier’s “‘ Snow Bound” and “ Among the Hills.” 

From J. P. SKELLY & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

IN EARNEST; or, Edith Palmer’s Motto. By Fay 
Huntington. ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might,” is the motto of this little book, 
and which is fully exemplified in its pages. The 
story cannot but prove a beneficial one for girls. 

From Henry Carey Batrp, Philadelphia :— 

THE PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISH- 
ER’S COMPANION: Containing Rules and Regu- 
lations in everything relating to the Arts of Paint- 
ing, Gilding, Varnishing, Glass-Staining, Graining, 
Marbling, Sign-Writing, Gilding on Glass, and 
Coach-Painting and Varnishing ; Tests for the De- 
tection of Adulterations in Oils, Colors ete., and a 
Statement of the Diseases to which painters are pe- 
culiarly liable, with the simplest and best remedies. 
Thirteenth edition. Revised, with an Appendix, 
containing “Colors and Coloring—Theoretical and 
Practical; comprising description of a great variety 
of additional Pigments, their qualities and uses ;” to 
which are added “ Dryers, and Modes and Operations 


-of Painting,” etc., together with ‘* Chevreul’s Prin- 


ciples of Harmony and Contrast of Colors.” 

From Henry GRAMBO & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE BIRDS OF EAST PENNSYLVANIA AND 
NEW JERSEY. By William P. Turnbull, LL. D., 
author of “The Birds of East Lothian,’? Member of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia ; 
of the Lyceum of Natural History, New York, etc. 
We have here a list of the birds in a certain section 
of our country, carefully prepared, and reliable in 
its statements, and which will be of peculiar inte- 
rest to the naturalist, for whose benefit the work 
has been especially intended. 

From Harper & Broruers, New York, through 
LrrprnoorTt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES. By Edward J. Wood, author of 
“Giants and Dwarfs,” etc. Quite an interesting 
book, embodying much curious and recondite infor- 
mation in regard to the subject of which it treats. 

THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINE- 
YARDS. By William J. Flagg. This volume con- 
tains a narrative of its author’s ramblings aogg 
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the vineyards of the Continent, together with the 
results of his observations made during the course 
of his travels. His chief aim has been to convey in- 
formation, both practical and theoretical, bearing 
on the matter of wine-growing in America. The 
book will be found by grape cultivators an unusu- 
ally interesting and instructive one—instructive, at 
least, by the hints and suggestions it offers. Its 
author appears to be an enthusiast on the subject of 
cheap wines, with which he seems to think it possi- 
ble to bring about the millennium on our western 
shores, and create here a sort of paradise, where 
sallow skins, trembling nerves, and dyspeptic hor- 
rors shall be no more, 

FOR HER SAKE. By Frederick W. Robinson. 
Illustrated. The i.aost ambitious, the most mature, 
and, in every respect, the finest novel its author has 
yet produced, though among its predecessors are to 
be enumerated such pleasant fictions as “ Mattie,” 
* No Man’s Friend,” and “ Poor Humanity.” 

THE VIRGINIANS. A Tale of the Last Century. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. 

VANITY FAIR. A Novel without a Hero. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 

These two volumes form a portion of a new and 
cheap edition in paper of the works of the great 
English satirist and novelist, now in course of pub- 
lication by the Messrs. Harpers. They are copiously 
illustrated from original designs by the author, and 
the two can be had for the extremely low price of 
#1 25. Over seven hundred pages of reading, and 
that, of its kind, the very best, for so trifling a sum, 
is certainly an inducement to book-buyers. 

THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 
de Mille, author of “Cord and Creese; or, the Bran- 
don Mystery,” etc. etc. A very lively and amusing 
book, somewhat in the burlesque vein, purporting to 
narrate the adventures, and to record the observa- 
tions of a party of American travellers, chiefly 
young men, inclined to a rapid manner of living, 
during a brief Italian tour in the year 1859. The il- 
lustrations are numerous, spirited, and in good keep- 
ing with the text. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT.IN HISTORY. From 
the Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. 
Edited by William Smith, LL. D., Classical Ex- 
aminer in the University of London. With maps 
and wood-cuts. The design of this work is to set 
forth the history contained in the Old Testament, 
with the necessary explanations and illustrations, 
thus forming a full, concise, and accurate text-book, 
or manual, to be used in classes on Sundays and at 
other times; in short, to supply for students a vol- 
ume relating to sacred history, similar in character 
to those its editor has already published bearing 
upon profane history. 

From D. ArrLeton & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

TOMMY TRY, AND WHA E DID IN SCI- 
ENCE. By Charles Ottley Groom Napier, F.G.S., 
etc., author of “The Food, Use, and Beauty of 
British Birds,” ete. With forty-six illustrations, 
engraved by J. D. Cooper and others. An odd, ram- 
bling sort of a book, not written in the best of taste, 
but containing, along with some irrelevant matter 
that may, perhaps, amuse boys with a turn for the 
natural sciences, much that will be certain to please 
andinstruct them. Autobiographic in form, it gives 
a boy’s account of his studies and investigations at 
home and in the fields, in the woods and by the sea 
and river side, of flowers and shells, and of birds and 
insects. The illustrations are numerous and of a 
superior character, 


ELEMENTS OF LATIN GRAMMAR, FOR 





SCHOOLS. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D., Professor 
in Brown University. An abridgment of the au- 
thor’s larger grammar, intended especially for those 
who do not contemplate a collegiate c@urse of study. 
The method and language of the larger grammar 
have been closely followed, and the 2umbering of 
the articles is the same. 

_ THE POETICAL WORKS AND REMAINS OF 
HENRY KIRKE WHITE. With Life by Robert 
Southey. A popular edition offone of the most 
gifted of British poets, whose early death, to use the 
language of his biographer, “is to be lamented as a 
loss to English literature, and whose virtues were 
as admirable as his genius.” 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. “The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” * Count 
Robert of Paris,” ‘“‘ Fair Maid of Perth,’ ‘* Wood- 
stock.” . Illustrated with steel and wood engrav- 
ings. Another volume of Appleton’s cheap edition 
of Scott’s novels. Printed in small but clear type, 
and elegantly bound in green and gold. One of the 
handsomest of the cheap issues. 

From M, W. Dopp, N., Y., through OLAaxton, 
REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY AND REPOSITORY OF PULPIT 
ELOQUENCE: Containing the masterpieces of 
Bossuet, Bourdalone, Massillon, Flechier, Abbadie, 
Taylor, Barrow, Hall, Watson, M’Laurin, Chalmers, 
Evans, Edwards, Davies, John M. Mason, ete. etc., 
with discourses from Chrysostom, Basil, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Augustine, Athanasius, and others 
among the “ Fathers,” and from Wickliffe, Luther, 
Calvin, Melancthon, Knox, Latimer, etc., of the 
“Reformers.” Also, sixty other celebrated ser- 
mons from as many eminent divines in the Greek 
and Latin, Engiish, German, Irish, French, Scottish, 
American, and Welsh churches; a large number of 
which have now, for the first time, been translated. 
The whole arranged in their proper order, and ac- 
companied with historical sketches of preaching in 
the different countries represented, and biographical 
and critical notices of the several preachers and 
their discourses. By Henry C. Fish, D. D., author 
of premium essay, “Primitive Piety Revived.” 
Two volumes inone. This isa truly noble volume 
of more than twelve hundred pages. With regard to 
the nature of its contents, the intelligent reader can 
easily form a very correct notion by a perusal of the 
title, which we have given in full. 

From G. W. Carieton, New York, through Lip- 
PincoTT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ETHELYN’S MISTAKE; or, The Home in the 
West. A Novel. By Mrs, Mary J. Holmes, author 
of “Tempest and Sunshine,” “ Lena Rivers,” etc. 
etc. A very well-told story from the pen of an au- 
thoress whose numerous works have ever met with 
a flattering reception from the public. 

From Lryrotpt & Ho.t, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadel- 
phia :— 

MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS, An Album for Con- 
Sessions of Tastes, Habits, and Convictions. Edited 
by Robert Saxton. This album contains copies of a 
series of questions, with blanks for answers, the 
whole designed to preserve the ‘‘ mental photo- 
graphs” of friends. Space is left on corner of each 
even folio for a “ physical photograph” or carte, with 
directions for inserting it neatly and properly. Some 
very brief and crude manuscript albums on this sys- 
tem, we are informed, “have lately afforded much 
amusement in some circles, both in this country and 
in Europe, and have never failed to entertain alle 
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young or old, grave or gay, to whose attention they 
have been brought.” 


From the Narronat TeMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PousiicaTion Hovust, New York :— 

THE TEMPERANCE SPEAKER. A Collection 
of Original and Selected Dialogues, Addresses, and Re- 
citations, for the Use of Temperance Organizations, 
Schools, Bands of Hope, Anniversaries, etc. Edited by 
J. N. Stearns, compiler of “Temperance Chimes,” 
eto. 

From Hurp & Hoventon, New York :— 

AFRANIUS, and other Tragedies and Poems. By 
Rev. Ptof. J. M. Leavitt. Professor Leavitt writes 
mainly upon Scriptural or classical subjects. His 
models seem to have been correct, but his verses are 
somewhat stilted and frigid. The shorter poems are 
somewhat better. The volume is handsomely bound 
and printed at the Riverside Press. 

From RoBert CARTER & Brotuers, New York :— 

GRANDFATHER’S NELL. By the author of 
“Squire Downing’s Heir.” This is the history of 
two children, Nell and Dan, who lived in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont. Nell’s grandfather was 
nearly blind, but the doctors promised him a re- 
eovery of his sight if he would come to the city and 
live there under their charge: but this was expen- 
sive, and he despaired of raising the money. How 
the two children got it for him is told in the story. 
The book is beautifully bound and printed. 

From J. W. ScHERMERHORN & Co., New York :— 
MORAL CULTURE OF INFANCY, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN GUIDE. By Mrs. Horace Mana 
and Elizabeth P. Peabody. Second edition. The 
Kindergarten culture is a great feature in Germany, 
and has lately been introduced into this country. 
We have not examined the subject with sufficient 
minuteness to justify us in passing an opinion; but 
every necessary particular will be found in the 
volume before us. 

THE DIADEM OF SCHOOL SONGS. By Wm. 
Tillinghast. A manual of vocal music, prepared es- 
pecially for schools, and arranged in choruses. The 
songs seem well selected. 

LOCKE’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION, 

MILTON ON EDUCATION. 

HORACE MANN’S PHYSIOLOGY IN 
SCHOOLS. 

These three little volumes begin an educational 
series now in process of publication by Schermer- 
horn & Co, The price is very low, but fifteen cents 
a volume, and the reprints so far are excellent. 

From R. W. CARROLL & Co., Cincinnati, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

VIEWS OF LIFE: Addresses on the Social and 
Religious Questions of the Age. By W.T. Moore. A 
handsome volume of some three hundred pages, 
containing twelve very creditable addresses, deliv- 
ered at various times, and on various occasions, on 
some of the more prominent social, religious, and 
poHtical topics of the day. 

From Lee & SHeParp, Boston, through PorTER 
& CoaATEs, Philadelphia :— 

THE GATES WIDE OPEN. By George Wood, 
author of “ Peter Schlemihl in America,” “ Modern 
Pilgrims,” ete. The wide popularity of Miss Phelps’s 
recent work “The Gates Ajar,” has led to the publi- 
cation of quite a number of books somewhat akin to 
it in the nature of their contents. Among the most 
readable of these is the one whose present title we 





have given above. An edition of the same work 
was published some ten years since, with the title 
of “Future Life; or, Scenes in Another World,” 
It may amuse many readers. 

SALT-WATER DICK. By May Mannering. A 
very pleasant and unobtrusive little volume for chil- 
dren, forming the fifth, and last but one, of “The 
Helping Hand Series,” by the same author. 

DOTTY DIMPLE AT SCHOOL. By Sophie 
May, author of “ Little Prudy Stories.” The fifth 
of the “ Dotty Dimple Stories.” One more volume 
will complete the series. 

From Roserts Broruers, Boston, through J. B. 
LipPincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HAPPY THOUGHTS. By F.C. Burnaud. 

DOCTOR JACOB. By M. Betham Edwards, au- 
thor of “ A Winter with the Swallows,” “ Dr. Cam- 
puny’s Courtship,” ete. 

These two books belong to the “ Handy-Volume 
Series” of entertaining books, now being issued, in 
connection with a London house, by Roberts Broth- 
ers. The first named, “‘ Happy Thoughts,” is an odd, 
exquisitely nonsensical production, which cannot 
fail to excite laughter. ‘ Doctor Jacob,” a novel of 
deep interest, is a work in an entirely different vein. 

REALMAH. By the author of “ Friends in Coun- 
cil.” A book for cultivated readers and deep think 
ers. Philosophical, satirical, argumentative, and 
critical, by turns, its character is not easily to be 
described, especially from a cursory reading, and in 
a brief notice, such as we are compelled to give. 

VILLA EDEN : The Country-House on the Rhine, 
By Berthold Auerbach, author of “ On the Heights,” 
“ Edelweiss,” etc. Translated by Charles G. Shack- 
ford. Part II. 


REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 

TWENTIETH ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF THE WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA: 1869-70. We noticed at the 
time of the donation, Mr. Barton’s munificent gift 
to this worthy institution; and we are happy to see 
from this pamphlet that the flood tide of its prosper- 
ity has fairly set in. We know of no institution of 
the kind that combines so many advantages for 
women who desire to become medical students. The 
elinics of two great hospitals are now open to the 
class: the course of instruction is thorough, the ap- 
pliances ample, and the terms low. Any lady desiring 
to study medicine should send for this “ Announce- 
ment,” and fuli particulars, addressing Mrs. E. H, 
Cleveland, M. D., 1800 Mount Vernon Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


From Leonarp Scort & Co., New York:— 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW: April, 1869. 
The Westminster is a little heavy this month. There 
is.a tolerably good review of De Musset, and the 
usual excellent boo@review. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: April, 1869. The 
most noteworthy articles in the Edinburgh are those 
upon Confucius, and Matthew Arnold’s critical 
works. The number is, like the Westminster, some- 
what heavy. 

BLACK WOOD’S EDINBURGH REVIEW: May, 
1869. The number commences with George Eliot’s 
new poem, “ How Lisa loved the King.” It is one 
of Boccaccio’s stories, or rather the framework of 
one of his stories, filled in by the glowing pen of the 
English poetess. Cornelius O'Dowd has his usual 
place, and a new story is commenced. 

From Rev. J. M. Leavitt, A. M. :-— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH 
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REVIEW: April, 1869. The April number comes to 
us with its usual array of excellent articles. There 
is a paper on the Great Pyramid, fixing the date of 
its construction at 2200 B. O. 

NEW YORK STATE INEBRIATE ASYLUM. 
Superintendent’s Report, 1868. Dr. Day here gives a 
brief account of the course of the institution under 
his charge for the year 1868. The prospects of the 
asylum are very encouraging, and the amount of 
good already done is very great. In the appendix 
are many letters from reformed inebriates, who owe 
their recovery and happiness to the time they spent 
in the asylum. Dr. Day appeals to the public for at 
least #2000, to be spent in the purchase of books for 
the library of the institution. We sincerely trust 
he will be successful in obtaining them, 


From Dr. Jonn N. Gray — 

AMERICAN JOURNAL GF INSANITY: April, 
1869. The bulk of this excellent journal consists of 
medical articles. There is an able notice of the late 
Prof. Griesinger, accompanicd by a photograph. 
The State Lunatic Asylum is doing a good work. 


From H. B. Asumeap, Philadelphia :— 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL HOME FOR GIRLS: 1869. Of all 
the charitable undertakings in our city, we know 
none more worthy of support than this. Nocharity 
ean be more efficacious or more productive of good. 
In addition to its former uses, this home will for 
the future shelter emigrant girls, and the managers 
will assist them in obtaining places, 

From J. B. ScHERMERHORN & Co., New York :— 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTH- 
LY: January—June, 1869. This monthly is intended 
to be at once a record of educational progress, a me- 
dium of discussion, and an advocate of free and wide 
public education. These numbers contain articles 
upon a broad range of topics, mostly handled with 
vigor and sound discretion. We anticipate for the 
magazine a large circulation. 





AUGUST, 1869. 

Tue steel plate this month, by Illman Brothers, is 
a copy of that celebrated painting “‘ Feeding Horses.”’ 

The usual variety of styles of dress is given in 
our fashion-plate. 

Along with the extension sheet, which contains 
thirty-siz engravings of the latest designs of every- 
thing suitable for ladies and children, we give a plate 
of bonnets and hats, and one of coiffures. 

In the work-department will be found numerous 
designs of fancy work, suitable for employment of 
Indies. 

We give also a plate of fancy work, printed in 
blue. 

Cart May, Atlantic City, and Long Branch are 
erowded this season with the beauty and fashion of 
aur principal cities. The accommodations are first- 
class, and with the fine bathing and delightful rides, 
it is no wonder that these places are filled during the 
summer months, 

AS an advertising medium the Lapy’s Boox is 
superior to any other periodical or newspaper pub- 
ljshed, circulating as it does in every known town, 
Village, and hamlet in the United States, 





NEW SHEET MUSIC. 

Songs and Ballads, published by J. Starr Holloway, 
Philadelphia. The Silver Flowing Stream, beauti- 
ful song and chorus, by the author of Alone and from 
Home, 35 cents. Francie Bell, very pretty song, 35. 
Down by the Whispering, by Stewart, a new edition 
of this exquisite song is published every few days 
to supply the demand: everybody should have a 
copy, 35. Also, Not Lost Forever, and O Say that 
You Ne’er will Forget Me, by same author, 30 each. 
At the Gate, popular song, 30. 

Easy Pieces.—¥Flower Queen Redowa, beautiful 
new piece by Ingleside, very easy, fingers marked. 
Capt. Jinks’ Quickstep. On the Beach Scottische. 
Not for Joe Galop. Ada Bell Waltz. Ingleside Ma- 
zourka. Robin Adair Rondo. Blue Bells of Scot- 
land, easy air. Somebody’s Son Waltz. Gilt Edge 
Polka. Royal Polka. Sword March from the Grand 
Duchesse, 20 cents each, or the 12 for $2. 

More advanced Pieces.—Evening Reverie, Schu- 
mann, short and very pretty, 20. Forget Me Not, 
brilliant fantaisie by Ohm, illustrated, 60. Entrain- 
ante, Valse de Concert, Ascher, 50. Stars of the 
Summer Night, Rhollo, 30. Any of the above, or 
any music published, sent free of postage to any ad- 
dress. Oatalogues free. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for August.—Contents. 
Jennie Came to Meet Me, beautiful new song; bril- 
liant fantaisie on Donizetti, Elisére d’Amore; and 
an easy arrangement of the popular air, Up ina Bal- 
loon. Elegantly printed, sheet music size. Send 
for specimen copy and prospectus. Price 40 cents, 
or the last 3 numbers for $1 and 3 red stamps. Ad- 
dress J. Starr Holloway Publisher, Box Post-Office, 
Philadelphia. 

Tue Philadelphia Public Ledger says: ‘‘Godey is 
fully up to the mark that has given his magazine its 
great circulation and nearly forty years of uninter- 
rupted favor. 


The following simple method of keeping ice water 
for a long time in a common pitcher is worth know- 
ing. Place between two sheets of paper (newspaper 
will answer, thick brown is better) a layer of cotton 
batting about half an inch in thickness, fasten the 
ends of paper and batting together, forming a circle, 
then sew or paste a crown over one end, making a 
box the shape of a stove-pipe hat, minus the rim. 
Place this over an ordinary pitcher filled with ice 


-water, making it deep enough to rest on the table, 


so as to exclude the air, and the reader will be as- 
tonished at the length of time his ice will keep and 
the water remain cold after the ice is melted. 

Tue story of “ Unconsidered Heroism,” by Ino 
Churchill, finished in this number, is one of the best 
stories we have ever published in the Lapy’s Book, 

My WHEELER & WILSON has been in almost daily 
use, Sabbaths excepted, for over ten years, doing the 
work both coarse and fine for a family, which for 
seven years consisted of more than forty persons, 
During the whole ten years it has needed no repairs 
of any kind, and its condition is so good now that I 
would not exchange it fora new machine. So per- 
fect is its running order that it has not required a 
second needle in over three years. 

Mrs, Wa. A. Osenton, Union Point, Ga, 

Tuey have “ ready made dog warehouses” in Paris 
where clothing for dogs is sold. They advertise 
“every description of clothing requisite for the ken- 
nelin five minutes,” which includes “ bathing dressea 
of white flannel edged with red.” 
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Srx THOUSAND ORGANS IN A YEAR seems an enor- 
mous number for one manufactory to produce, Yet 
this is about the number which the Mason & Ham- 
tin OrGAN Co. are now making, and the number 
sold might be even larger, for they are almost al- 
ways behind orders, But the Company prize their 
reputation far beyond any present purpose, and so 
will not increase their productions at any risk to the 
excellence of their work. Better lose sale of fifty 
organs than send out one poor one. The system 
rigidly pursued in their factory to guard against any 
defect or inferiority in the material or workmanship 
is very interesting. At every stage of progress both 
material and workmanship are subjected to such 
trying examinations and tests that every workman 
knows that to do anything imperfectly will be an 
actual expense to himself. Hence, in part, at least, 
the uniform character of their work, and the excel- 
lence which has won its great reputation. Then, 
again, making so many organs, they can afford to 
use expensive machinery, which would be out of the 
question with smaller makers, and, then, the cost to 
them of production is so greatly reduced that they 
can afford to sell at what would be the cost of pro- 
duction to a small maker, and from this has come 
their recent reduction of prices. This Company are 
trying the experiment of following rigidly certain 
principles, which they believe must in the end ac- 
complish the greatest success. Two of the most 
prominent of these are: 1. Make only the very best 
articles; 2. Sell at the smallest remunerative profit. 
Following strictly the first of these has made their 
instruments famous the wor!d over; adherence to 
the second has brought the demand to what we have 
stated. 


Four first-class magazines for $6 50 :— 


Godey’s Lady’s Book - - - -§%3 00 
Arthur’s Home Magazine - + +»* 200 
Oncea Month - - . ° - 200 
Children’s Hour- + - - + - 1850 

$8 50 


We will send the whole four one year for $6 50. 


“ No Secret, Doctror.”—* I noticed,” said Frank- 
lin, “a mechanic, among a number of others, at work 
on a house erecting but a little way from my office, 
who always appeared to be in a merry humor—who 
had a kind and cheerful smile for every one he met. 


Let the day be ever so cold, gloomy or sunless, a. 


happy smile danced like a sunbeam on his cheerful 
countenance. Meeting him one morning, I asked 
him to tell me the secret of his constant happy flow 
of spirits. ‘No secret, doctor,’ he replied. ‘I have 
got one of the best of wives, and when I go to work 
she always has a kind word of encouragement for 
me; and when I go home she meets me with a smile 
and a kiss; and then tea is sure to be ready; and 
she has done so many little things to please me, that 
I cannot find it in my heart to speak an unkind word 
to anybody.’” What influence, then, has woman 
over the heart of man to soften it, and make it the 
foundation of cheerful and pure emotions! Speak 
gently, then; a kind greeting, after the toils of the 
day are over, costs nothing, and goes far towards 
making home happy and peaceful. Young wives and 
girls, candidates for wives, should keep this in mind ; 
as to older wives, experience may have already 
taught them this important lesson. And what we 
say to wives, we say also to husbands. A loving 
word and kiss go very far with a woman. 

Wart roof covers the most noisy tenant? The 
root of the mouth. 





A PaBis correspondent, speaking of a private 
masquerade ball in Paris, says :— 


“Some of the dresses were admirable, two espe- 
cially. The wife of a red Indian; it was the bond 
Jide dress brought over by the wearer, and was a pit- 
ture. If other red Indian ladies are as pretty, I 
really think I shall apply for long leave, and go 
there. I do not exactly know where there is, but 
that is a thing for after consideration. Another, a 
lady in the map of America, was also very good. 
ony at an American house, it is almost needless to 
say that there was a great amount of beauty. I had 
a very serious and confidential talk on that question 
with a Russian diplomatist—who is, as his diploma- 
tic confréres usually are, tres fin—and we agreed that 
for beauty, but especially for feet and hair, the 
American ladies this year are ‘ Eclipses,’ the ‘rest 
nowhere,’ Why, I have seen feet so small that they 
were hardly worth standing on, and hair so long 
that the proprietor could tread upon it. Apropos, 
= know ringlets are all the fashion now. Do you 

now what they are made of? No! Then 1’Jl tell 
you; a sort of bark. J have handled it myself—of 
course, before it was attached to the head of any one 
—and have seen it in every stage, from the original 
bark to the final ‘follow-me-lads.’ But to return to 
my ball. The English are in a terrible minority 
amongst us. We have one débutante who outshines 
all, but, saving her, America wins ina walk. There 
was no ‘cotillon,’ because, though numerous, the 
rooms are small,” 


Wuat ridiculous people there are in this world of 
ours. A letter from Rome, in giving an account of 
an interview with Liszt, the piano player, says :— 

“With this ‘open sesame’ (a letter of introduc- 
tion), then, in our hands, and in our hearts the tre- 

idation of more than forty thieves, we started for 

he den of the great musician.” 

It seems to us we could face a dozen musicians 
without the slightest trepidation. 

“Ten o’clock in the morning, we had been warned, 
was the propitious hour, and punctually we arrived 
at that spot among the old ruins of Rome, to which 
the residence of Liszt adds another interest, and 
will leave one more memory.” 

Just imagine a pianoforte player adding one more 
memory to old Rome. 

“ A few rooms in an old monastery contain himself 
and his belongings; and, in one of these we waited 
and trembled, after having had ourselves announced 
as the bearers of an expected letter.” 

“We waited and trembled.» What did they ex- 
pect to see? 

“Soon we saw him advancing from an adjoining 
room, and the next moment, as in a dream, were re- 
ceiving his gracious and cordial weleome.” 

“In adream!” A tapper of ivory driving a sane 
person into a dream at the sight of him. 


THE advice given vears ago for each individual to 
paddle his own canoe, is good. It is a rugged figure 
plainly attired, but has much of common sense about 
it—that sense which is, as things go, the most un- 
common in the world. It means men and women 
should live their own lives and do their own deeds. 
Each man and woman with a pair of hands is to use 
them ; and not only that, use them in the best man- 
ner. This involves a development of the best forces 
and talents in each individual. Canoes paddled on 
that principle will make good passages and return 
profitable results. 


A Lapy, whose family were very much in the habit 
of making conundrums, was one evening asked by 
her husband, in an excited tone: “ Why are all these 
doors left open?” “TI give it up,” instantly replied 
the wife, 


Sure way to make hens lay perpetually: Hig #hem 
on the head with a well-directed blow. 
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A COMPLIMENT (LEFT-HANDED) TO THE ENGLISH 
CLeRGY.—What called for it was this. A clergyman 
acting as a magistrate had committed to prison for 
a month several little boys who had been guilty of 
some trifling offence. He had them all chained to- 
gether, and they were being marched to the prison, 
when they were met by two gentlemen who paid the 
costs and released them. 

“We find, as has been reiterated till one is tired 


_ of hearing it said, the chances are twenty to one, if 


you hear of any unusually cruel sentence in the 
provinces, that aclergyman was on the bench, From 
the days of Piers Ploughman downwards, the inso- 
lent severity of clerics has been complained of by the 
English people; and at a time when the separation 
of Church and State is a thing accepted by an im- 
mense number of churchmen as almost imminent, it 
is not poaereete to consider the question whe- 
ther the Church, as representing the gospel of peace 
and reconciliation, and the State, as representing 
plain justice between man and man, are not both in- 
jured by the existence of that offensive hybrid—the 
clerical magistrate. We believe he brings disgrace 
on both, and stands in his own light as much as in 
our way. Nor will he be let alone by public writers 
till he has disappeared from an anomalous position, 
where his alacrity at making mischief and outraging 
the moral sense of plain people is the most notice- 
able thing about him.” 


Quorn Ton, “’Tis strange that in the world 
So much injustice should abound.” 

“ Nay,”’ answered John, “ the human heart 
Is never on the right side found.” 


How THE DutcH Grow Bie CAULIFLOWERS.—In 
the autumn they dig deep some ground that has not 
been manured; at the beginning of May they sow 
the large English cauliflower upon a bed of manure, 
and cover it with straw mats at night. When the 
young plants are three or four inches high, they har- 
row the ground that had been prepet od the autumn 
before, and with a wooden dibble, eighteen inches 
long, they make holes ten inches deep, at proper 
distances apart, and enlarge them by working the 
dibble round till the hole at the top is about three 
inches in diameter. They immediately fill these 
holes with water, and repeat this three times the 
sameday. Inthe evening they fill them with sheep’s 
dung, leaving only room enough for the young plant 
which they very carefully remove from the bed of 
manure and place in the hole with a little earth. 
Directly afterwards they give them a good watering, 
and as soon as the sun begins to dry them water them 
again. Furthermore, as the plants grow, they dig 
round them and earth them up in rows. When the 
head is forming, they pinch off some of the lower 
leaves of the plant, and use them to cover the young 
head. 

A RusTIC, visiting Frankfort, Kentucky, bought a 
ticket for the theatre, and through blundering about 
doors found himself in an adjoining billiard saloon. 
Seeing a novel performance going on, with a gently 
attendance witnessing the same, he settled himself 
in a chair and patiently looked on at the games for 
an hour or more. Having satiated his appetite for 
novelties, he left the room, and, going on the street, 
was asked if the show was out. ‘Oh, no,” said he, 
“it’s a goin’on yet. They area knockin’? away like 
all the world, up thar!”’ 

A circumstance something similar happened to 
ourselves. We were, a great many years ago, at 
Goshen, N. Y., in court week. There were a mena- 
gerie and a theatre in full blast. Our inclination 
took us to the theatre, where we had the pleasure of 
seeing the whole of Tobin’s “ Honeymoon” played by 
two men, a boy, anda woman. During the time the 
act drop was down, a stranger came in, peered about, 
looked through the pit and the boxes, took his stick, 
lifted the curtain and looked under that, and, after 
eagitating a moment or two, with a loud voice ex- 
claimed: “ Whare are the beasts?’ He intended 
vistting the menagerie. 


WueEwn is the book of nature studied? When au- 
tumn turns the leaves, and they are red, 
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Be A Coox.—I have piready expressed = con- 
tempt for one description of fashionable fol {i let 
me here hint at another. Why are young ladies 


often taught the use of the celestial globe (which is 
really of no use), but never cookery? If I were a 
young government clerk, or a barrister who has just 
done “eating his dinners” only in one sense, how 
much rather would I marry a girl who could give me 
a good omelet, until we could afford to keep an 
artiste, than one who could speak French with an 
English accent, or play indifferently on a cheap 
piano, or know “ Magnall’s Qluestions” by heart! 

alk of romance! In all the fiction of courtship—I 
mean in all the courtship of fiction—what is more 
touching than the making of the beefsteak pudding 
by Tom Pinch’s sister? And this is an attraction, 
remember, that remains when beauty has departed, 
when the beloved object has become an object (to 
the casual observer), and there is not enough hair 
left at the back of her head to cover the frisette. O 
woman, woman! take my advice, and learn to cook! 
Then shall your gentle ministration be as a sweet 
savor in the nostrils of your husband, and your labor 
be acceptable unto him even when you have had 
fourteen children. Teach all your giris to cook, and 
you shall be blessed even by the generation that 
comes after you. The teachings of the just smell 
sweet, and simmer even in their dust. Orif moral 
considerations have no weight with you, reflect how 
infinitely preferable it is for your daughter to bea 
culinary artiste and ruler de Facto of a great house- 
hold, than to be a governess, with half her salary, 
and snubbed by the servants.—“ Cooks,” in Cham- 
bers’s Journal, 


The above is in part good advice. Anybody may 
learn how to cook by studying the receipts in the 
Lapy’s Boor. 


Wry can’t we have a “ Dinner of Toleration?” 


*On the day when Catharine blessed the waters 
of the Neva she gave to theclergy of all denomina- 
tions an entertainment which she called the dinner 
of toleration. At the head of the bountiful table 
»resided Gabriel, Archbishop of Novgorod and St. 

etersburg, with the graceful and hospitable manner 
so common to the Russian noble. Around him the 
highest dignitaries of the Greek Church were min- 
gled with the pastors of the Protestant congrega- 
tions and the priests of the Catholic faith. A Jesuit 
took wine with the Dutch Reformed minister; a 
Greek pope conversed freely with a Lutheran divine. 
When different wines were served around on the 
same salver, the archbishop said, pleasantly, in allu- 
sion to the occasion: ‘These wines are all good ; 
pov Aye 2 only in color and taste ;” and at the close 
of the repast he repeated, in a clear voice, ‘Glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace and good-will to 
men.’ The remainder of the evening was passed in 
cheerful conversation; Russian, French, German, 
and Latin were heard on all sides; and the good- 
humored clergy ever retained a pleasing recollection 
of the dinner of toleration, The lesson which Catha- 
rine taught might well be studied in ee | land. 
Let us, by all means, give ‘ dinners of toleration,’ ” 


WHETHER oR No.—A beautiful Parisian girl called 
on a lawyer of that city, noted for his sagacity, to 
learn how she could compel a certain gentleman 
with whom she had fallen in love to marry her 
whether or no. “You must contrive to remain 
alone with him, mademoiselle, three times, and fif- 
teen minutes each time, and have good proof of the 
fact,” said the lawyer, ‘ Very well, monsieur,” re- 
plied the girl. She called twice more %n the lawyer, 
remaining alone with him about twenty minutes on 
each occasion, and, at the close of the last interview, 
informed the astonished man that he was the person 
she was after, and that she had her witnesses all on 
hand in the entry. He married her, and was happy. 
Very doubtful! 

GENERAL RAWLtNGS recently dined with .a man 
who partook of wine rather freely, and became talk- 
ative. Finally, the latter said, speaking of some- 
body: “Oh, that mine enemy would write a book !”” 
** Your enemy,” said Rawlings, pointing to the bot- 
tle, “don’t write books.” 

Ir is said that a man who is —— urbane to his 
wife before strangers is generally also “her bane” 
behind their backs. 
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Tue following is commended to our readers. We 
may observe that our young ladies do not take suffi- 
cient walking exercise :— 


“ Walking for young and active persons is by far 
the best exercise ; — good for the elderly, mid- 
dle-aged, and invalids, The abuse of these exercises 
consists in taking them when the system is exhaust- 
ed, more or less, by previous fasting, or by mental 
labors. Some persons injudiciously attempt a long 
walk before breakfast, under the belief that it is 
conducive to health. Others will get up early to 
work three hours at some abstruse mental toil. The 
effect in both instances is the same; it subtracts 
from the power of exertion in the after pert of the 
rw G A short saunter, or some light reading before 
this meal is the best indulgence of the kind ; other- 
wise, the waste occasioned by labor must be supplied 
by nourishment, and the breakfast will necessarily 
become a heavy meal, and the whole morning’s com- 
fort sacrificed a weight at the chest from imper- 
fect digestion of food. These observations apply to 
— persons, who are prone to flatter themselves 
into the persuasion that they can use their mental 
or bodily powers in age as in youth.” 


“TI pon’t know what’s come over the English,” 
said a good-natured old gentleman to me, the other 
day, who had returned to Paris after several years’ 
absence, “I find them so deuced civil now !”’ 


The above is very easily answered. They always 
patronize the winning side; they think they can 
make more out of them. During the war they were 
all for the South; when victory perched on the ban- 
ners of the North, of course they were for the North, 
and, if you would believe what they say now, they 
always were. When that little affair commenced 
between Prussia and Austria they were all for Aus- 
tria, notwithstanding that a daughter of the queen is 
now a Prussian. When Prussia was victorious they 
changed, of course, and always were for Prussia, 


Goop Derps HAVE No SABBATH.—Not long since, 
says a Breslau paper, an elderly man, with bare 
head, stood in an eating-house, surrounded by a 
crowd of people. The landlord held the man’s hat 
and cane in his hands, and an impudent waiter stood 
between the guest and the door. The confusion of 
the old man was indescribable. He seemed to be for 
the first time in his life in such a scrape—said no- 
thing, looked down on the ground, and with diffi- 
culty restrained his tears, while all around mocked 
and jeered him. Just then a poorly-dressed Israelite 
with a long white beard, entered, and inquired wha 
it all meant, and with an expression of almost femi- 
nine curiosity. He was told that the man had eaten 
and drank, and now that he must pay, he searched 
his pee in vain for money. “ ell,” exclaimed 
the Israelite, “I see the old man for the first time, 
but I’ll be bound he did not come here to cheat, 
And, landlord, suppose he had no money to forget, 
per yy eth Ge for once give a poor man something to 
eat, for God’s sake? How much does he owe, any- 
how?” 

The debt was eight silver groschen, and the Israel- 
ite paying this, took the poor old man by the hand 
and led him to the door. Those present did not 
seem to enjoy the reproof which their brutality had 
received, and one insolent fellow cried out: “ Hey 
Jew, what have you done? This is the Sabbath, and 
you have touched money!” (This is forbidden to 
the Israelites.) ‘‘ You are right,” answered the Is- 
raelite. “ Just now I forgot that I was a Jew, just 
as you forgot that you were a Christian. But you 
may rest easy on my account; I understand my com- 
mandment, which says: ‘Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.’ Just get some schoolmaster to 
beg it to _ and if he is a reasonable man, he 
will agree with me. Good deeds have no Sabbath.” 
And with these words the good man left the room. 


Ir is the fashion to denounce the extravagance in 
dress manifested by woman nowadays; but men are, 
it would appear, not altogether free from blame on 
that score, and there are now to be seen in a shop 
window of the Rue Richelieu men’s shirts marked 
2500f.. to 3000f. ($500 to $600) the dozen, 


4 





As we have before stated, the English have great 
difficulty in finding some means by which the pas- 


senger on railroad trains, in case of danger, can 


communicate with the conductor. They will not 
adopt our simple method, because they say every one 
would be pulling the rope. In the manner they 
propose every one can at pleasure pull the “chain 
drawn across the roof of the carriage in which they 
are seated.”” Now, if they can pull our rope, they 
can pull the chain. By pulling the rope the train is 
stopped. Can there be anything moresimple? Hear 
the wonderful English plan :— 


“One prominent advantage of the signal is that it 
appeals at once to the eye and the ear of the officer 
in charge of the train, while it consequently will 
enable the passengers to become acquainted with the 
nature of any alarm that may arise. The apparatus, 
from the simplicity of its construction, can be easily 
described. It consists of a small windmill or vane, 
fixed upon the roof of one of the carriages, the vane 
— turned at an amazing speed when the train is 
running at (say) thirty or forty miles an hour. This 
vane, thus in motion, rings a large bell, which is as 
loud as a factory bell, and which, once set in motion, 
never ceases until the train is stopped. The alarm 
can be raised by any of the passengers by i a 
chain drawn across the roof of the carriage in which 
they are seated. The chain hangs conveniently over- 
head, and can be easily reached from any portion of 
the seats, and, in fact, without the passenger rising 
from his place. The first effect of pulling this chain 
is that two semaphores rise up into the usual posi- 
tion which in the railway dictionary means ‘Stop P 
and the second effect is that the wind-vane is re- 
leased and exposed to the current of air, which sets 
it rotating as above mentioned, while, of course, the 
bell is set ringing at the same instant. Attached to 
the windmill is a white light, meaning ‘All right; 
but, upon the alarm being given, the white light in- 
—e gives place to a red one—the ‘ danger’ 
signal.”’ 


Here, in place of our own simple rope, you have a 
chain, a vane, a windmill, a bell, two semaphores, & 
white light, and a red light. Now, we propose, tn 
addition, that an extra wire shall be placed so that 
Her Majesty the Queen, the prime minister, and the 
head of police can also be informed that there is 
danger, and, if everything else should fail, an electric 
wire shall be introduced, that upon manipulation 
will explode the boiler of the engine, and then the 
train will certainly be stopped. 


Tue Epvucation or Grris.—Attend as much to 
neatness as you do to economy. Accustom girls 
never to suffer anything about them to be unclean 
or in disorder; lead them to notice the slightest de- 
rangement in a house; show to them that nothing 
contributes more to neatness and economy than 
keeping things in their proper place. This may seem 
trifling, yet it leads to very important consequences ; 
for then, when anything is wanted, there is no diffi- 
culty in finding it, and, when it is done with, it will 
be returned to the place it was taken from. This 
exact order forms the most essential part of neat- 
ness. For instance, a dish will not get broken or 
soiled if it is put in its proper place as soon as it has 
been used. The carefulness which makes us place 
things in order makes us keep them clean. Joined 
to all these advantages is that of giving to domestics 
a habit of neatness and activity, by obliging them to 
place things in order and keep them clean. 


A cCLosE observer of ladies says, when he sees 
kisses between women, it reminds him of two hand- 
some unmatched gloves—charming things with their 
proper mate, but good for nothing that way. 


An inventor announces a new kind of paper, which 
he claims to be waterproof. That would be the beat 
paper for lining milk-pails and milk-cans with. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


MAT, 


HAVING procured two sheets of tissue paper, one 
white and the other pink or orange, or any other 


Fig. 1. 





eolor you may prefer; double the white sheet of 
paper at a, Fig. 2, then again at b, and again at c— 


Fig. 2. 
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this will make eight separate pieces of paper; cut 
the ends, and take two of these at a time and double 
them lengthwise into slips about an inch wide. 
When you have folded the four in the same manner, 
oy must do exactly the same in all respects with 

he pink or colored sheet. Afterwards plait the cen- 
tre into a square of four each way, alternating the 


Fig. 3. 





























pink and white Fig. 3; fix the plaits together neatly 
at each corner with a needle and thread, and the re- 
maining ends are then cut into fine strips, being pre- 


viously separated with a penknife asin Fig. 4; when 
all cut round, the edges being rubbed between your 


Fig. 4. 


hands will twist and form into a border in patches 
of pink and white; pick it out and form it into a 
circle, and you will have a pretty, useful paper mat. 


PLEASANT SOUNDS. 


I Love to see the crystal brook 
Go rippling o’er the stones ; 

Upon its mossy banks to look, 
And hear its soft, low tones. 


I love to hear the evening breeze 
The willow branches shake, 

The buzz that underneath the trees 
The busy insects make. 


The birds that sing themselves to sleep, 
The leaves that gently fall, 

The distant bleating of the sheep— 
There ’s music in them all. 


If earthly music sounds so sweet, 
What must the heavenly be, 

Where harpers harp, before Thy seat, 
Glory and praise to Thee! 


I never heard the angels’ voice, 
I never learned their song; 

But if I make the Lord my choice, 
It will be mine ere long. 


ARITHMETICAL MAGIC SQUARES. 


A MAGICAL square of this sort consists of numbers 
in arithmetieal progression, so disposed in parallel 
and equal ranks, that the sum of each row, taken 
either perpendicularly, horizontally, or diagonally, 
is equal ; as in the second figure. 














Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
Natural Square. Magical Square. 
A G B A B 
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Any five of the sums in this magic square, taken 
in a right line, make 65. You will observe that the 
five numbers in the diagonals AD and BO of the 
magical square answer to the horizontal and vertical 
ranks EF and GH in the natural square; and that 
13 is the central number of both squares. 

To form a magical square, first transpose the two 
ranks in the natural square, just mentioned, to the 
diagonals of the mage square ; then place the num- 
ber 1 under the central number 13, and the number 
2 in the next diagonal downward. The number 3 
should be placed next in the same diagonal line; but 
as there is no room in the square, you are to place it 
in that part it wou!d occupy if another square were 
placed under this. For the same reason the number 
4, by following the diagonal direction, falling out of 
the square, it is to be put in the part it would hold 
in another square, placed by the side of this; you 
then proceed to the numbers 5 and 6, still descending ; 
but as the place 6 should hold is already filled, ‘yo 
then go back to the next diagonal and, consequently, 
place the number 6 in the second case under the 
number 5, so that there may remain an empty case 
between the two numbers. The same method is to 
be taken whenever you find a case already filled. 

You proceed in this manner to fill all the empty 
cases in the angle where the number 15 is placed ; 
and as there is no place for the number 16 in the 
same diagonal descending, you must place it in the 

art it would hold in another square, and continue 

he same method unti! all the cases are filled. 
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COTTAGE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey'’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


a2 = 


‘ : 1 
| 7 
i 


I Li 


‘Tne above design is of the Italian style, and pos- 
sesses all the requirements of the Italian villa, with 
modern proportions suitable for a situation some- 
what set back from the road. As shown in the 

erspective, its situation is 90 feet back, and viewed 

rom a point 6 feet above the ground and 105 feet 
from its nearest part. 

It contains beautiful and ample apartments, and 
possesses externally a noble appearance, There is 
an abundance of veranda accommodation, which 
renders it a very desirable residence for the summer 
season, It should have a broad, unbroken lawn in 
front, and in the rear some en trees should be 
placed, forming a grove and making a background 
suitable for the character of the villa. Placed in 
euch a situation as is shown in the engraving it will 
be very beautiful and desirable. It can be built of 
earthen bricks or of stone laid broken range, and 
pointed, in which case if will look more noble than 
if of bricks painted. The building can be very com- 
pletely finished with bath, heaters, marble mantels, 
and fine stucco centre pieces and cornices, for $15,000, 
at the present range of prices, around Philadelphia. 
and New York, and Pittsburg, Pa. Gas-pipes should 
be placed in all buildings of co | pretension, as the 
simple processes lately invented render it possible 
to have gas at a very small oueer: and really at less 
cost than hydraulic rams or water power has cost 
those in rural plates. The roof is intended to be 
covered with slates by a newly invented process 
that renders them extremely tight upon the roof, 
only one-half of their usual weight, and costing 25 
per cent. less in price than the old method, and in 
every way desirable and cheaper than shingles. The 
inside shutters and finish are very complete. 

No building should ever be attempted without 
plans, specifications, bills of quantities and full de- 
tails, which, if the work is done by the day, costs 
25 per cent. less if they are all made full thelr natu- 
ralsize, It stops many an hour’s discussion. The 
brackets, doors, cornice, sash, and all the ornamental 
parts can be separately ordered at mills and markets 
cheapest, and be in process of manufacture long 
before needed, thus saving time. 

We uniformly preserve copies of all the drawin 
and papers sent, that in case of any mistake mate 
by parties, they cannot shirk the responsibility, and 
we are always an evidence sustaining the proprietor 
in his rights. 

First Floor.—A vestibule, 11 feet by 11 feet; B par- 
lor 15 feet 2 inches by 21 feet 3 inches; C library, 15 
feet 2 inches by 11 feet 6 inches; D dining-room, 17 














feet 3 inches by 26 feet; E kitchen, 15 feet 2 inches 
by 22 feet 2 inches; F pantry; G scullery, 15 feet 2 











inehes by 15 feet 2 inches; H china closet; I front 
porch ; 3 side porch; K back shed; L hall, 11 feet 
wide. 

Second Floor.—M principal chamber, 15 feet Zinches 
by 19 feet; N dressing-room, 11 feet by li feet; O 
chamber, 16 feet 2 inches by 11 feet 6inches; P cham- 





ber, 17 feet 3 inches by 26 feet; Q chamber, 15 feet 2 

inches by 25 feet 6inches: R chamber, 15 feet 2 inches 

by 15 feet 2 inches; 5 hall, 11 feet; T roof of porches, 
Isaac H, Hopss & Son. 
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TinsLey’s (English) magazine says: ‘English 
people go to watering-places also; but they go for 
the water, and flirt incidentally; they bathe, they 
trot around on the beach, they make walking excur- 
sions into the adjacent country, they are not so par- 
ticular about their toilets asintown, The American 
ladies go to flirt, and take the water incidentally ; 
they pass the day in frequent changes of dress for 
the breakfast, lunch, promenade, drive, dinner, and 
evening dance; go to bed when they should be 
thinking of — up, and commit more follies in a 
few weeks than they can satisfactorily repent of 
during the remainder of the year. The first duty of 
®& woman is to be handsome and healthy, and the 
average English woman performs her whole duty 
faithfully ; the average American woman fails after 
the handsome half.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Avpress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
a Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 

ess. 

m... aa attended to unless the cash accompa- 
es it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage, 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks, 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. J. W.—Sent dress by Adams’ express May 


th. 

Mrs. B. C. B.—Sent articles 28th, 

Mrs, 8S. C.—Sent articles 28th. 

Mrs. M. F. R.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Mrs. 8. F. B.—Sent article by Adams’ express 28th. 
Miss T. C. M.—Sent pattern 28th, 

E. N.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Miss M. E.—Sent articles 28th. 

M, M. C.—Sent articles by Adams’ express 28th. 
Mrs. I. H. G.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Irs. S. T. A.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Murs. S. B.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Mrs. M. T. W.—Sent pattern 28th. 

E. M. L.—Sent pattern 28th. 

L. L.—Sent pattern by express June Ist, 

Mrs. V. A. A.—Sent pattern by express Ist, 


23 


Mrs. N. G.—Sent pattern Ist. 

Miss R. W. G.—Sent ring by express Ist. 
Mrs. H. I. M.—Sent pattern Ist. 

Mrs. J. A. McD.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mrs. J. S. R.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. M. H. D.—Sent pattern 15th, 


Mrs. E. S. M.—Sent pattern 15th, 

A. E. D.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. H. T.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. M. OC. W.—Sent articles 17th. 

B. M. G.—Sent articles 17th. 

B. D. S.—1. Either is proper; to shake hands is 
much more cordial, and should, we think, be done. 
2. The guests. 3. Cannot answer, ° 

Fading Hair.—We cannot give you a remedy. 

L. D. K.—We might suggest a hundred names, and 
you would not like one of them. 

S. L. and M.—1. A diamond is considered most 
suitable; if your means does not admit of that, any 
style may be substituted down to a plain gold one. 
2. Given after the engagement as soon as possible, 
%. Third finger left hand. 

Mattie.—The lady to the gentleman, as Miss Jones, 
allow me to introduce you to Mr. Smith. 

Adine H.—1. Not unless a very intimate friend. 
2. You can remedy .he effect best yourself by striv- 
ing to interest ycurself in what goes on around you. 
8. Miss Leslicz‘s book of etiquette. 4. The Lan- 
~- of Flewers was published in the Lapy’s Book 

r 1868. ‘Wecan furnish the six numbers contain- 
“— fex $1 50. 

mma.—We must refer you to our fashion articles. 

Miss H. F.—1. In time it does. 2. No flowers 
can be given by any person and at any time. 3. In 
the drawing-room a train not over halfa yard. 4th. 
That is only known to the persons who make ita 
business, 

It is 


L. G.—You must look better next time. 
Stella.—1. If you send address and stamp we will 


2] 
2D 


there, under the letter I. 





send styles of crosses. 2. Ferns are generally dried, 
then placed in chloride of lime to whiten. 3. Very 
proper, it would bring you constantly before the re- 
ceiver. 4. See book published by Tilton & Co., 
Boston. 

V. S.—1. We refer you to an article on page 87 
July number, second column. 2. Yes, if the parties 
join you, otherwise not. 

‘ B. D.—Plain gold or seal. To be worn on little 
nger. 

iM. T. J.—Hawthorne never wrote a sequel to 
“ Marble Farm.” 

R. G.—1. No. 2. No, unless fruit or flowers. 3. 


No. 

D. A. B.—Lead combs cost #1 70; they are used for 
darkening the hair, not dyeing. We have never 
used them ; they are said to be excellent. 

Linda.—1. No, not in the sense meant by the term. 
2. There is no phenomena that we see, the person 
allows their hand to guideit. 3. No. Such places 
are all humbugs. 4. To a great extent, yes. 5. To 
study to be agreeable to all classes into which she 
a be thrown. 

ose.—We strongly advise you to make all possi- 
ble inquiries before you givea final answer. Reports 
of that character usually have some foundation. 

Henry.—1. Servants often make blunders in an- 
nouncing strangers; therefore it is always safe to 
send in your card. 2. Yes. 3. It is very good. 4. 
Be sure that you make no mistake in being civil to 
servants, 

Clementine.—Yes; providing the gentleman is a 
visitor in the ree 

Little Girl—1. Walking often in the fresh air 

ives the handsomest bloom to the face. 2, Clean 
he teeth both res oye | and night. 

Ellen.—We hardly think such a dress in keeping 
with the character you will assume. 

Coquette.—1. Oatmeal is good for the skin. 2, 
You are much too young. 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havre had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, payer amen by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the LApy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here ge the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final, 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Evening-dress of pink silk, made with a 
pouf at the back. The front breadth is trimmed, en 
tablier, with three point lace flounces, headed with a 
puff of silk. Low corsage, trimmed with lace. Hair 
heavily crimped, with a small bunch of pink roses at 
one side. Sortie de bal of white silk, lined with pink, 
and embroidered with pink silk. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of blue gauze de Chambery. The 
skirt is trimmed with a box plaiting down each side, 
with small satin bows at intervals. The waist is 
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cut with a short basque, and cut square neck in 
front, trimmed to correspond. Blue sash. Blue and 
white flowers in hair. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner-dress of cuir-colored grenadine, 
trimmed around the edge of skirt with one ruffle, 
with a plait of white satin fora heading. The front 
breadth is gathered into the side seam, trimmed 
with two ruffles, and short enough to show an under- 
skirt of white tarlatane trimmed with ruffles. Bands 
of silk, piped with satin, extend down the sides, 
finished by a bow and ends. Corsage cut surplice, 
and trimmed to correspond. Ourled chignon, with 
ribbon bound in the curls. 

Fig. 4.—Evening-dress of white tarlatane, made 
with three skirts; the lower one is puffed and di- 
vided with ribbon bands and bows. The second 
skirt is looped up in a pannier puff with a large bow 
of green silk. The upper tunic is open in the back, 
and is trimmed with puffs divided by bands of rib- 
bon. Low square corsage, trimmed to correspond. 
Sash loops in the back. Hair curled, and arranged 
with green ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of cedar-berry colored silk, trimmed 
with a box-plaited ruffle of purple silk. The frort of 
the skirt is short, showing an underskirt of purple 
and white striped silk ; the back forms a pannier by 
being looped with a purple sash. Plain corsage, 
trimmed with lapels of purple silk. Hair arranged 
in puffs and curls, with a small bunch of flowers at 
the side in front. 

Fig. 6.—Child’s dress. Underskirt of green silk, 
with an overskirt of white piqué trimmed with braid, 
and looped up at the sides. Cape of piqué, trimmed 
to correspond, White chip hat, trimmed with green 
velvet, 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of pale green silk, made with two 
skirts; the lower one edged with a plaited ruffle, 
headed by a quilling and bands of silk of a darker 
shade. The upper-skirt and sash are trimmed to 
correspond, the skirt looped at the sides. Bonnet 
of green crape, trimmed with white aigrette and 
flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Suit of pereale; the underskirt of blue 
and white striped, and trimmed with ruffles of blue. 
Upper-skirt and waist of blue, trimmed with the 
striped. White hat, trimmed with blue velvet and 
flowers. 

Fig. 3 —Walking suit of black silk, made with two 
skirts ; the lower one edged with a flounce headed by 
two ruffles standing up. The upper skirt is puffed 
and trimmed with a quilling, fastened at the side by 
a rosette. Plain corsage, trimmed to correspond. 
Black Neapolitan bonnet, trimmed with blue flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Suit of white piqué, trimmed with a plaited 
ruffle cut in points, and bound with narrow white 
braid. The Polonaise is long, and belted in. White 
chip hat, trimmed with green velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of pearl-colored grenadine, made 
with two skirts; the lower one is trimmed with a 
puff of the same, edged on each side with two narrow 
ruffies of silk. The upper-skirt is trimmed with a 
plaited ruffle of silk. Plain corsage. Silk sash. 
Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with pink roses. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of pale buff mohair. The skirt is 
teimmed with a puff of silk edged on each side with 
a quilling. Polonafse puffed in the back, with long 
loose sleeves trimmed with silk bows. White straw 
bonnet, trimmed with buff flowers and ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—Walking-dress of black grenadine, made 
with two skirts; the lower one is trimmed with a 
box.piaited ruffle, headed by a band of green silk. 





The upper-skirt is trimmed with fringe and bands of 
green silk, looped up at the side with bows. Tight- 
fitting paletot, trimmed to correspond. Sash, ends 
of green. Black lace bonnet, trimmed with green 
leaves and roses. 

Fig. 8 represents a brooch, The shield has a band 
of black enamel round it, studded with pearls; there 
is also a pear! star in the centre. 

Fig. 9.—Ear-ring of gold and black enamel, with a 
fringe of gold. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Pin and ear-rings of dead and 
bright gold. 

Fig. 12.—Round linen collar, with several rows of 
stitching on the edge. 

Fig. 13.—Muslin fichu. This fichu is made of mus- 
lin run in narrow tucks, and ornamented with strips 
of embroidered insertion edged with a fluting of 
muslin. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Papillon collar and sleeve, made 
of linen; the ornament in front is made of linen, 
stitched on the edge. 

Fig. 16.—Fashionable kid gloves. 

Fig. 17.—Chatelaine ornament for keys, fan, ete. 
Chatelaines are again in fashion, and many varieties 
are in yogue. The annexed ornament is made ona 
metal foundation. There is a hook at the back to 
fasten it to the waistband, and from the longer of 
the two steel chains there is a screw in which either 
fan or keys may be made secure. The shield is 
covered with dark velvet, in which the initials of 
the wearer have been embroidered in gold. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking suit of white piqué, made with 
two skirts. The lower one is edged with a fluted 
ruffle; the upper one is plain, and looped up at the 
sides. Plain corsage, trimmed with a ruffle to match 
the underskirt, and long loop and end in the Wat- 
teau style. Hat of white chip, trimmed with blue 
velvet and flowers. Mask veil. 

Fig. 2.—Mantle of black silk, trimmed with satin 
folds put on in diamonds, and edged with a ball fringe. 
It is looped up in the back by an ornament. The 
cape is cut open in the back and trimmed to cop 
respond. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of lilac and white striped grenadine, 
made with low square corsage, and trimmed with 
ruches of lilac satin ribbon. Underwaist of plain 
net, trimmed with lace ruches. 

Fig. 4.—Shirt of gray linen, for gentlemen, with 
waistcoat stitched on; this can also be made of 
flannel if preferred. 

Fig. 5.—New style of sleeve. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Front and back view of piqué dress, 
for a child of three years, scalloped around the edge 
of both under and upper-skirt, and headed by a 
braided pattern. Low square corsage, trimmed to 
correspond. , 

Fig. 8.—Ladies’ night-dress, with pointed yoke, 
back and front, formed of tucks and insertion ; the 
cuff is made to correspond. 

Fig. 9.—Loose jacket, made of white cashmere, 
and trimmed with black velvet. This can be worn 
with a colored skirt. 

Fig. 10.—Waist, to be made to a grenadine dress ; 
to be trimmed with lace and satin. The skirt goes 
over the waist, the beit is then fastened around. 

Fig. 11.—Sacque for a miss, made of black silk, 
trimmed with fringe and satin. 

Fig. 12.—Horsehair petticoat, with bustle. A gored 
all-round petticoat is first made of horsehair, and 
finished off with a double hem. Round the edge there 
is a flounce eight inches deep, hemmed at both sides. 
The back breadth is then trimmed, according to the 
illustration, with three flounces and six bouillapnées. 
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This petticoat is intended for wearing under a short 
costume instead of a crinoiine. 

Fig:.18.—Night shirt for a boy of three years of 
age. Short sleeves are now very general for chil- 
dren’s nightgowns. The engraving illustrates this 
form of shirt, which is made of fine long cloth. 

Fig. 14.—Aprou of black gros grain silk, with 
braces and a small plastron. The braces are trimmed 
round with a ruche of the same material ; this trim- 
ming is continued upon the apron, simulating a 
double skirt open at the side. It also hides the slit 
pocket on the right side, and is finished off with two 
loops and lappets. 

Fig. 15.—Cravat of lace, muslin, and embroidery. 

Fig. 16.—Piaafore of fine white nainsook for a lit- 
tle girl; the front part is trimmed with tabs formed 
of narrow strips of nainsook stitched, and edged 
round with a narrow border in embroidery. The 
body of the pinafore is gathered on to a band edged 
with embroidery round the top. The short sleeves 
are gathered and trimmed to eorrespond. 

Fig. 17.—Our pretty model is made in white mus- 
lin, trimmed with a black lace two inches and a quar- 
ter wide; above this two rows of black braid half an 
inch wide. At the ends in front are narrow strips to 
tie behind; the sash bow, to be made of the same 
stuff as the cape or in colored ribbon, is put under 
the end at the back. 

Fig. 18.—Ladies’ working apron, made of white or 
gray linen, and trimmed with a fancy braid. 

Fig.19.— White pigué morning-dress, trimmed with 
insertion and fiuted ruffles. It is fastened over to 
one side, 


BONNETS AND HATS. 
(See Engravings, Page 117.) 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of white crape, puffed ; trimmed 
with white ribbon, flowers, and lace. The strings 
are of crape, with a plaited ruffle on the ends, and 
loosely knotted under the chin. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of black Neapolitan, trimmed with 
spotted net and blue ribbon. A bunch of blue flow- 
ers at the side, 

Fig. 3.—Hat of white chip, bound with blue velvet, 
and blue velvet bows at one side. A wreath of blue 
and white flowers is fastened in the back bya black 
lace barbe. 

Fig. 4.—Hat of black Neapolitan, edged with black 
lace around the brim. A large bunch of pink flowers 
is arranged in front; a scarf of black lace at the 
back. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 

As the intense heat of August falls upon us, our 
only desire is for cool and thin articles of attire. 
Dresses of organdy, and grenadine, and the many 
new fabrics before spoken of, with lace shawls, 
sacks, or fichus, and an airy nothing as a bonnet 
forms the costume for this season; except, of course, 
where a regular walking suit is worn, when it is 
made of some thin fabric. White is the favorite 
with both young ladies and those more advanced. 
These suits are generally made of piqué, and are very 
warm ; another disadvantage they possess is their 
requiring to be so constantly in the hands of the 
laundress, 

A cool and serviceable dress is the Panama fibre; 
the wear of this goods is endless. They are much 
used, resembling Holland in color. They wash beau- 
tifully, and look pretty trimmed with blue. Many 
ladies prefer them after washing, and some carry this 
80 far, as to have them washed before making up. 

For persons who do not desire a wash material for 
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suit, a Fouiard silk is the most desirable dress which 
can be purchased, There are a great variety of these 
silks, but if you get a really good one, the wear is 
endless. The best are twilled, and cost $2 per yard; 
this forms not only a strong but elegant material 
for travelling and sea-side dresses, but also makes 
admirable suits for little boys. It is very becoming, 
and young mammas will be very much pleased with 
its effect and with its wear, a very important point 
to many. It appears that the cheap Foulards are 
printed by a process that must prevent them wear- 
ing properly. The black and white will easily illus- 
trate our meaning. Black Foulard is passed between 
rollers with a raised pattern, the part in relief hay- 
ing been touched with acid, which extracts the 
black, and of course injures the fabric. Good Fou- 
lard silks, as before stated, wear very well; but none 
subjected to this process can do so; therefore, care 
should be taken in their selection. Half-mourning 
Foulards seem to supply a place among that class of 
dresses which are so difficult to arrange when in 
mourning, Wwe mean morning dresses. One must be 
in black, and yet cool washing dresses are so desir- 
able, half mourning prints look so common and poor; 
and as many do not care to wear plain white, the 
demi deuil Foulard exactly supplies this require- 
ment. And, as the prevailing color is black, a lady 
may enjoy wearing a light, cool, elegant washable 
dress. The following patterns are a few among 
these pretty and useful dresses in the black and 
white, and white and black. Dots of every size, 
sprays, double lines, shaded circles, small leaves, 
small sprays, bouquets, ivy-leaves, heartsease blose 
soms, fuchsia, corn-flowers, wheat-ears, stars, ranun- 
culus flowers, fern-leaves, and all kinds of Japanese 
and Chinese patterns. Then there are stripes of 
every width in these half?mourning dresses. Nor 
are elderly ladies forgotten ; but soft shades so be- 
coming to the snowy hair we so justly revere are 
ready for their use. Rich violets, deep browns, soft 
grays, and that peculiar stone-color which suits 
every complexion, whether young or old. A word 
as to making up Foulards. These soft, fresh dresses 
with ‘their graceful folds, should be made a little 
loose on the figure, and should not, while fitting, fit 
tightly or have heavy trimmings; flounces of the 
same bound with silk of the color of the design; of 
course a puff or pannier. Pretty bows on sleeves 
and in front. For walking, a fichu trimmed to cor- 
respond must be added. Add irreproachable gloves 
and boots, and a coquettish hat, et voila. 

For children’s dresses, one cannot well go wrong 
in choosing any of the bright and pretty ones. The 
heather-bloom, the bluebell, rosebuds, chéné pat- 
terns on white and colored gror~ds are all pretty 
and suitable for fhe dear little people. 

There is no article of dress we could better recom- 
mend to our readers to purchase, which always is 
worn, looks well, and lasts a lifetime, than a black 
lace point ; these can be purchased in real or imita- 
tion, as the means of the purchaser admits. For very 
young ladies sacks are worn, or else points looped up 
in the back; some of these are arranged very grace- 
fully, but unless done very carefully, the fine mesh 
is apt to be torn, ruining the point, unless at once 
repaired by a person who understands doing so. We 
often, when looking at some beautiful and rare piece 
of lace, feel inclined to exclaim, Why is so much 
beauty beyond the reach of so many? Why is lace so 
dear? For unless lace is good, we care not for a 
second glance at it. And if of the rare and costly 
kind, it is within the limits of but few. In some in- 
stances a handkerchief alone costs #500. This is 4 
fearful price for such a smali article,a mere cobweb, 
but it will last for generations, and be passed down 
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as a sacred heirloom. But while looking and speak- 
ing of the price, which we still assert is high, let us 
look at the other side of the picture, and see the 
thousands supported by the lace trade fed, kept, and 
made happy by the luze effréne des femmes. Let us 
own that the marvellous beauty of lace, and the 
sway it has always held over the feminine mind, 
has been productive of great good for many centuries. 
But while thoroughly appreciating lace making as 
an art, while reverencing the skill, the patience, the 
artistic mind of the lace-worker, while delighting, 
even revelling, in the grace and loveliness of lace, 
we would not, from our own experience, advise any 
person to put themselves in the way of viewing ele- 
gant lace, who know they can never possess even the 
smallest portion of it. 

A morning robe lately made for a trousseau, was 
composed of blue satin quilted in squares, and cut 
train shape all in one, trimmed with bouquets of 
Cluny lace, graduated in size up each side in front, 
until the smallest was placed so as to rest on the 
fair neck of the wearer. The latest novelty (and 
one adopted in this trousseau) is to have all the un- 
derclothes made in sets, each set composed of che- 
mise, drawers, night-gown, petticoat, and corset 
cover, all trimmed to match, the lace on each set 
being of different pattern. 

A useful garment for summer travellers is a gored 
sack wrapper of brown linen, buttoned up the front, 
belted and worn over a handsome travelling suit to 
protect it from the dust. With the addition of a 
mantle it would serve for short journeys this month 
without an underdress. 

Undressed kid gloves with two buttons at the 
wrist are best for travelling. Pale green Russian 
leather with plated silver mounting is the latest 
novelty for fancy travelling bags. 

Toilettes of clear materials, such as grenadines and 
gauze de Chambery, are more frequently made with 
the double-skirted dress and a mantelet, as these 
materials do not look well in the tight-fitting paletot 
so generally worn. They are trimmed with flutings 
orruches. Small bows of colored ribbon are much 
used. The most fashionable shape is a very short 
circular, or rather pelerine, with square or rounded 
lappets, both in front and at the back, with a fluted 
trimming all around. For young girls the Marie 
Antoinette fichu, crossed in front and fastened at the 
back, is sufficient, or even a mere pelerine, without 
any ends at all. Both fichu and pelerine are made 
either of the same material as the dress, or of white 
muslin, The latter are very much worn, The pan- 
nier fichu is truly elegant; it is made of white mus- 
lin, with a fluting of muslin lace edged, and forms 
a cape crossing over in front, and the panniers at 
the side; the effect over a colored or black silk is 
excellent. White muslin bodices for wearing with 
colored skirts are very pretty and simple trimmed 
with colored ribbons. 

For in-door and evening wear, kid and satin boots 
are fashionable of the old shape, only that high heels 
are indispensable; very large bows are worn which 
come up high over the instep. In order to make 
these set properly, an additional flap of leather or 
satin (according to the material of which the boot is 
made) is inserted at the top of the foot. The bows, 
which are sewn on this, are madé as follows. They 
are four inches long, three inches wide at the bot- 
tom, and three and a half atthe top. At both top 
and bottom the rosettes are rounded. The narrowest 
part consists of six loops of ribbon, arranged down- 
wards round the bottom of the rosettes. Above that 
a circle of five loops, with the buckle in the middle ; 
then seven rows of loops packed as closely together 
as possible, and arranged upwards, so that the part 





of the rosette which rests on the instep is very thick 
and bunchy, and that nearest the toes much flatter. 
It is an exceedingly becoming style to the foot. The 
variety of buckles worn is endless, and those which 
once belonged to our graceful grandmothers are now 
called into play to adorn their—let us hope, notwith- 
standing all that modern grumblers may say—no less 
graceful granddaughters. 

The newest patterns in stockings are plain, em- 
broidered all over with fleur de lis in silk; they are 
exceedingly pretty. 

At a ball lately given by the empress, the Princess 
of Wales wore a white tulle dress; the skirt was 
bovillonné, and ornamented with three exquisite 
garlands of roses and their buds; these were ar- 
ranged as a fringe upon the skirt, and described wide 
festoons. There was a fringe of roses upon the 
bodice, and the sash was pink gros grain. A branch 
of roses and diamonds in the hair. The empress 
wore a white tulle dress, ornamerted with dark olive 
leaves of a bronze hue; a wreath of similar leaves 
and a profusion of diamonds formed the headdress. 
The water and sparkle of the diamonds among this 
dark foliage produced an admirable effect. Princess 
Mathilde was also dressed in white, with a mixture 
of pansies and roses studded over the dress; a dia- 
mond coronet on her head, as well as round pins of 
diamonds among the plaits; a bouquet of roses and 
pansies at the side. The Princess Gabrielli in a yel- 
low silk dress, trimmed with white lace, which was 
arranged upon the front of the skirt to form a tablier ; 
at the back there was a pouf surrounded with lace. 
A diamond star at the side of the head, an aigrette 
of yellow roses, and a large bow of yellow ribbon at 
the top of the chignon. Mlle. de Gretry wore a 
white tulle dress, with a ruched tunic over it; the 
latter was fastened up at the sides by three black 
velvet bows; black velvet waistband and sash. A 
Louis XV. headdress, worn very high over the fore- 
head, forming light curls at the back, rows likewise 
ornamented with three black velvet bows. It wasa 
very pretty and effective toilette; the contrast of 
black with white is generally happy, and black vel- 
vet is becoming to blondes, 

The daughter of Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, 
fhe emperor’s aide-de-camp, was lately married at 
the Madeleine Church; the bridegroom is M. Mas- 
sias, a lieutenant in the navy, whom the emperor 
has made a baron. The church was crowded, and 
the official world was overpoweringly represented. 
The bride, whose beauty has always been so attract- 
ive at all the court entertainments, never looked 
better. Her dress was composed of rich white silk. 
with an immensely long train, covered entirely with 
plain white tulle. She wore no wreath, but light 
sprays of orange blossoms were arranged as bande- 
lets across the forehead, and descended in the back 
over the plaits of rich brown hair. Mme. Jurien de 
la Graviére wore a mauve faille dress, the skirt of 
which was bordered with a plaiting and a white lace 
flounce; a mauve casaque trimmed with white lace, 
and a mauve tulle bonnet ornamented with a wreath 
of pansies. Mme. Massias, the bridegroom’s mother, 
wore a blue silk dress shot with black, a lace man- 
telet, and a white bonnet. The bride’s sister’s foi- 
lette was charming. It was composed of corn-flower 
blue silk, made with a pannier, which was trimmed 
with blue fringe; plain high bodice trimmed with 
fringe and narrow satin rouleaux tomatch. A straw 
hat, with narrow brim, lined with black velvet, and 
looped up with a large bouquet of white daisies. 
Princegs d’Essling wore a very handsome foilette of 
mauve faille, a mauve tulle bonnet adorned with a 
spray of yellow acacia. This mixture of yellow and 
maure is very fashionable. FAsnioys. 
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eut with a short basque, and cut square neck in 
front, trimmed to correspond. Blue sash. Blue and 
white flowers in hair. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner-dress of cuir-colored grenadine, 
trimmed around the edge of skirt with one ruffie, 
with a plait of white satin fora heading. The front 
breadth is gathered into the side seam, trimmed 
with two ruffles, and short enough to show an under- 
skirt of white tarlatane trimmed with ruffles. Bands 
of silk, piped with satin, extend down the sides, 
finished by a bow and ends. Corsage cut surplice, 
and trimmed to correspond, COurled chignon, with 
ribbon Sound in the curls. 

Fig. 4.—Evening-dress of white tarlatane, made 
with three skirts; the lower one is puffed and 4i- 
vided with ribbon bands and bows. The second 
skirt is looped up in a pannier puff with a large bow 
of green silk. The upper tunic is open in the back, 
and is trimmed with puffs divided by bands of rib- 
bon. Low square corsage, trimmed to correspond. 
Sash loops in the back. Hair curled, and arranged 
with green ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of cedar-berry colored silk, trimmed 
with a box-plaited ruffle of purple silk. The front of 
the skirt is short, showing an underskirt of purple 
and white striped silk ; the back forms a pannier by 
being looped with a purple sash. Plain corsage, 
trimmed with lapels of purple silk. Hair arranged 
in puffs and curls, with a small bunch of flowers at 
the side in front. 

Fig. 6.—Child’s dress. Underskirt of green silk, 
with an overskirt of white pigué trimmed with braid, 
and looped up at the sides. Cape of piqué, trimmed 
to correspond. White chip hat, trimmed with green 
velvet, 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of pale green silk, made with two 
skirts; the lower one edged with a plaited ruffle, 
headed by a quilling and bands of silk of a darker 
shade. The upper-skirt and sash are trimmed to 
correspond, the skirt looped at the sides. Bonnet 
of green crape, trimmed with white aigrette and 
flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Suit of pereale; the underskirt of blue 
and.white striped, and trimmed with ruffles of blue. 
Upper-skirt and waist of blue, trimmed with the 
striped. White hat, trimmed with blue velvet and 
flowers. 

Fig. 3 —Walking suit of black silk, made with two 
skirts ; the lower one edged with a flounce headed by 
two ruffles standing up. The upper skirt is puffed 
and trimmed with a quilling, fastened at the side by 
a rosette. Plain corsage, trimmed to correspond. 
Black Neapolitan bonnet, trimmed with blue flowers. 

.Fig. 4.—Suit of white piqué, trimmed with a plaited 
ruffle cut in points, and bound with narrow white 
braid. The Polonaise is long, and belted in. White 
chip hat, trimmed with green velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of pearl-colored grenadine, made 
with two skirts; the lower one is trimmed with a 
puff of the same, edged on each side with two narrow 
ruffies of silk. The upper-skirt is trimmed with a 
plaited ruffle of silk. Plain corsage. Silk sash. 
Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with pink roses. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of pale buff mohair. The skirt is 
trimmed with a puff of silk edged on each side with 
a quilling. Polonaise puffed in the back, with iong 
loose sleeves trimmed with silk bows. White straw 
bonnet, trimmed with buff flowers and ribbon. 

Pig. 7.—Walking-dress of black grenadine, made 
with two skirts; the lower one is trimmed with a 
box-plaited ruffle, headed by a band of green silk. 





The upper-skirt is trimmed with fringe and bandsof 
green silk, looped up at the side with bows. Tight- 
fitting paletot, trimmed to correspond. Sash, ends 
of green. Black lace bonnet, trimmed with green 
leaves and roses. 

Fig. 8 represents a brooch. The shield has a band 
of black enamel round it, studded with pearls ; there 
is also a pearl star in the centre. 

Fig. 9.—Ear-ring of gold and black enamel, with a 
fringe of gold. 

Figs. 16 and 11.—Pin and ear-rings of dead and 
bright gold. 

Fig. 12.—Round linen collar, with several rows of 
stitching on the edge. 

Fig. 18 —Muslin fichu. This fichu is made of mus- 
lin run in narrow tucks, and ornamented with strips 
of embroidered insertion edged with a fluting of 
muslin. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Papillon collar and sleeve, made 
of linen; the ornament in front is made of linen, 
stitched on the edge. 

Fig. 16.—Fashionable kid gloves. 

Fig. 17.—Chatelaine ornament for keys, fan, ete. 
Chatelaines are again in fashion, and many varieties 
are in vogue. The annexed ornament is made ona 
metal foundation. There is a hook at the back to 
fasten it to the waistband, and from the longer of 
the two steel chains there is a screw in which either 
fan or keys may be made secure. The shield is 
covered with dark velvet, in which the initials of 
the wearer have been embroidered in gold. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking suit of white piqué, made with 
two skirts. The lower one is edged with a fluted 
ruffie; the upper one is plain, and looped up at the 
sides. Plain corsage, trimmed with a ruffle to match 
the underskirt, and long loop and end in the Wat- 
teau style. Hat of white chip, trimmed with blue 
velvet and flowers. Mask veil. 

Fig. 2.—Mantle of black silk, trimmed with satin 
folds put on in diamonds, and edged with a ball fringe. 
It is iooped up in the back by an ornament. The 
cape is cut open in the back and trimmed to cor- 
respond. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of lilac and white striped grenadine, 
made with low square corsage, and trimmed with 
ruches of lilac satin ribbon. Underwaist of plain 
net, trimmed with lace ruches. 

Fig. 4.—Shirt of gray linen, for gentlemen, with 
waistcoat stitched on; this can slso be made of 
flannel if preferred. 

Fig. 5.—New style of sleeve. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Front and back view of piqué dress, 
for a child of three years, scalloped around the edge 
of both under and upper-skirt, and headed by 4& 
braided pattern. Low square corsage, trimmed to 
correspond. 

Fig. 8.—Ladies’ night-dress, with pointed yoke, 
baek and front, formed of tucks and insertion ; the 
cuff is made to correspond. 

Fig. 9.—Loose jacket, made of white cashmere, 
and trimmed with black velvet. This can be worn 
with a colored skirt. 

Fig. 10 —Waist, to be made to a grenadine dress ; 
to be trimmed with lace and satin. The skirt goes 
over the waist, the belt is then fastened around. 

Fig. 11.—Sacque for a miss, made of black silk, 
trimmed with fringe and satin. 

Fig. 12.—Horsehair petticoat, with bustle. A gored 
all-round petticoat is first made of horsehair, and 
finished otf witha double hem. Round the edge there 
is a flounce eight inches deep, hemmed at both sides. 
The back breadth is then trimmed, according to the 
illustration, with three flounces and six bouillonnées. 
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This petticoat is intended for wearing under a short 
costume instead of a crinoline, 

Fig. 13.—Night shirt for a boy of three years of 
age. Short sleeves are now very general for chil- 
dren’s nightgowns. The engraving illustrates this 
form of shirt, which is made of fine long cloth. 

Fig. 14.—Apron of black gros grain silk, with 
braces and a small plastron. The braces are trimmed 
round with a ruche of the same material; this trim- 
ming is continued upon the apron, simulating a 
double skirt open at the side. It also hides the slit 
pocket on the right side, and is finished off with two 
loops and lappets. 

Fig. 15.—Cravat of lace, muslin, and embroidery. 

Fig. 16.—Pinafore of fine white nainsook for a lit- 
tle girl; the front part is trimmed with tabs formed 
of narrow strips of nainsook stitched, and edged 
round with a narrow border in embroidery. The 
body of the pinafore is gathered on to a band edged 
with embroidery round the top. The short sleeves 
are gathered and trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 14—Our pretty model is made in white mus- 
lin, trimmed with a black lace two inches and a quar- 
ter wide; above this two rows of black braid half an 
inch wide. At the ends in front are narrow strips to 
tie behind; the sash bow, to be made of the same 
stuff as the cape or in colored ribbon, is put under 
the end at the back. 

Fig. 18.—Ladies’ working apron, made of white or 
gray linen, and trimmed with a fancy braid. 

Fig. 19.—White piqué morning-dress, trimmed with 
insertion and fluted ruffles. It is fastened over to 
one side. 


BONNETS AND HATS. 
(See Engravings, Page 117.) 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of white crape, puffed ; trimmed 
with white ribbon, flowers, and lace. The strings 
are of crape, with a plaited ruffle on the ends, and 
loosely knotted under the chin. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of black Neapolitan, trimmed with 
spotted net and blue ribbon. A bunch of blue flow- 
ers at the side. 

Fig. 3.—Hat of white chip, bound with blue velvet, 
and blue velvet bows at one side. A wreath of blue 
and white flowers is fastened in the back by a black 
lace barbe. 

Fig. 4.—Hat of black Neapolitan, edged with black 
lace around thebrim. A large bunch of pink flowers 
is arranged in front; a scarf of black lace at the 
back. 

CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

As the intense heat of August falls upon us, our 
only desire is for cool and thin articles of attire. 
Dresses of organdy, and grenadine, and the many 
new fabrics before spoken of, with lace shawls, 
sacks, or fichus, and an airy nothing as a bonnet 
forms the costume for this season ; except, of course, 
where a regular walking suit is worn, when it is 
made of some thin fabric. White is the favorite 
with both young ladies and those more advanced. 
These suits are generally made of piqué, and are very 
warm ; another disadvantage they possess is their 
requiring to be so constantly in the hands of the 
laundress, 

A cool and serviceable dress is the Panama fibre; 
the wear of this goods is endless. They are much 
used, resembling Holland in color. They wash beau- 
tifully, and look pretty trimmed with blue. Many 
ladies prefer them after washing, and some carry this 
80 far, as to have them washed before making up. 

For persons who do not desire a wash material for 
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suit, a Foulard silk is the most desirable dress which 
can be purchased, There ere a great variety of these 
silks, but if you get a really good one, the wear is 
endless, The best are twilled, and cost $2 per yard; 
this forms not only a strong but elegant material 
for travelling and sea-side dresses, but also makes 
admirable suits for little boys. It is very becoming, 
and young mammas will be very much pleased with 
its effect and with its wear, a very important point 
to many. It appears that the cheap Foulards are 
printed by a process that must prevent them wear- 
ing properly. The black and white will easily illus- 
trate our meaning. Black Foulard is paesed between 
rollers with a raised pattern, the part in relief hav- 
ing been touched with acid, which extracts the 
black, and of course injures the fabric. Good Fou- 
lard silks, as before stated, wear very well; but none 
subjected to this process can do so; therefore, care 
should be taken in their selection. Half-mourning 
Foulards seem to supply a place among that class of 
dresses which are so difficult to arrange when in 
mourning, we mean morning dresses. One must be 
in black, and yet cool washing dresses are so desir- 
able, half mourning prints look so common and poor; 
and as many do not care to wear plain white, the 
demi deuil Foulard exactly supplies this require- 
ment. And, as the prevailing color is black, a lady 
may enjoy wearing a light, cool, elegant washable 
dress. The following patterns are a few among 
these pretty and useful dresses in the black and 
white, and white and black. Dots of every size, 
sprays, double lines, shaded circles, small leaves, 
small sprays, bouquets, ivy-leaves, heartsease blos- 
soms, fuchsia, corn-flowers, wheat-ears, stars, ranun- 
culus flowers, fern-leaves, and all kinds of Japanese 
and Chinese patterns. Then there are stripes of 
every width in these half mourning dresses. Nor 
are elderly ladies forgotten; but soft shades so be- 
coming to the snowy hair we so justly revere are 
ready for their use. Rich violets, deep browns, soft 
grays, and that peculiar stone-color which suits 
every complexion, whether young or old. A word 
as to making up Foulards. These soft, fresh dresses 
with ,their graceful folds, should be made a little 
loose on the figure, and should not, while fitting, fit 
tightly or have heavy trimmings; flounces of the 
same bound with silk of the color of the design; of 
course a puff or pannier. Pretty bows on sleeves 
and in front. For walking, a fichu trimmed to cor- 
respond must be added, Add irreproachable gloves 
and boots, and a coquettish hat, et voila. 

For children’s dresses, one cannot well go wrong 
in choosing any of the bright and pretty ones. The 
heather-bloom, the bluebell, rosebuds, chéné pat- 
terns on white and colored grounds are all pretty 
and suitable for the dear little people. 

There is no article of dress we could better recom- 
mend to our readers to purchase, which always is 
worn, looks well, and lasts a lifetime, than a black 
lace point ; these can be purchased in real or imita- 
tion, as the means of the purchaser admits. For very 
young ladies sacks are worn, or else points looped up 
in the back; some of these are arranged very grace- 
fully, but unless done very carefully, the fine mesh 
is apt to be torn, ruining the point, unless at once 
repaired by a person who understands doing so. We 
often, when looking at some beautiful and rare piece 
of lace, feel inclined to exclaim, Why is so much 
beauty beyond the reach of so many? Why is lace so 
dear? For unless lace is good, we care not for a 
second glance at it. Andif of the rare and costly 
kind, it is within the limits of but few. In some in- 
stances a handkerchief alone costs $500. This isa 
fearful price for such a small article, a mere cobweb, 
but it will last for generations, and be passed down 
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as a sacred heirloom. But while looking and speak- 
ing of the price, which we still assert is high, let us 
look at the other side of the picture, and see the 
thousands supported by the lace trade fed, kept, and 
made happy by the luwe effréne des femmes. Let us 
own that the marvellous beauty of lace, and the 
sway it has always held over the feminine mind, 
has been productive of great good for many centuries. 
But while thoroughly appreciating lace making as 
an art, while reverencing the skill, the patience, the 
artistic mind of the lace-worker, while delighting, 
even revelling, in the grace and loveliness of lace, 
we would not, from our own experience, advise any 
person to put themselves ia the way of viewing ele- 
gant lace, who know they can never possess even the 
smallest portion of it. 

A morning robe lately made for a trousseau, was 
composed of blue satin quilted in squares, and cut 
train shape all in one, trimmed with bouquets of 
Cluny lace, graduated in size up each side in front, 
until the smallest was placed so as to rest on the 
fair neck of the wearer. The latest novelty (and 
one adopted in this trousseau) is to have all the un- 
derclothes made in sets, each set composed of che- 
mise, drawers, night-gown, petticoat, and corset 
cover, all trimmed to match, the lace on each set 
being of different pattern. 

A useful garment for summer travellers is a gored 
sack wrapper of brown linen, buttoned up the front, 
belted and worn over a handsome travelling suit to 
protect it from the dust. With the addition of a 
mantle it would serve for shortsjourneys this month 
without an underdress. 

Undressed kid gloves with two buttons at the 
wrist are best for travelling. Pale green Russian 
leather with plated silver mounting is the latest 
novelty for fancy travelling bags. 

Toilettes of clear materials, such as grenadines and 
gauze de Chambery, are more frequently made with 
the double-skirted dress and a mantelet, as these 
materials do not look well in the tight-fitting paletot 
so generally worn. They are trimmed with flutings 
orruches. Small bows of colored ribbon are much 
used. The most fashionable shape is a very short 
circular, or rather pelerine, with square or rounded 
lappets, both in front and at the back, with a fluted 
trimming all around. For young girls the Marie 
Antoinette fichu, crossed in front and fastened at the 
back, is sufficient, or even a mere pelerine, without 
any ends at all. Both fichu and pelerine are made 
either of the same material as the dress, or of white 
muslin. The latter are very much worn. The pan- 
nier fichu is truly elegant ; it is made of white mus- 
lin, with a fluting of muslin lace edged, and forms 
& cape crossing over in front, and the panniers at 
the side; the effect over a colored or black silk is 
excellent. White muslin bodices for wearing with 
colored skirts are very pretty and simple trimmed 
with colored ribbons. , 

For in-door and evening wear, kid and satin boots 
are fashionable of the old shape, only that high heels 
are indispensable; very large bows are worn which 
come up high over the instep. In order to make 
these set properly, an additional flap of leather or 
satin (according to the material of which the boot is 
made) is inserted at the top of the foot. The bows, 
which are sewn on this, are made as follows. They 
are four inches long, three inches wide at the bot- 
tom, and three and a half at the top. At both top 
and bottom the rosettes are rounded. The narrowest 
part consists of six loops of ribbon, arranged down- 
wards round the bottom of the rosettes. Above that 
a circle of five loops, with the buckle in the middle ; 
then seven rows of loops packed as closely together 
as possible, and arranged upwards, so that the part 





of the rosette which rests on the instep is very thick 
and bunchy, and that nearest the toes much fiatter, 
It is an exceedingly becoming style to the foot. The 
variety of buckles worn is endless, and those which 
once belonged to our graceful grandmothers are now 
called into play to adorn their—let us hope, notwith-. 
standing all that modern grumblers may say—no leas 
graceful granddaughters. 

The newest patterns in stockings are plain, em- 
broidered all over with fleur de lis in silk; they are 
exceedingly pretty. 

At a ball lately given by the empress, the Princess 
of Wales wore a white tulle dress; the skirt was 
bouillonné, and ornamented with three exquisite 
gariands of roses and their buds; these were ar. 
ranged as a fringe upon the skirt, and described wide 
festoons. There was a fringe of roses upon the 
bodice, and the sash was pink gros grain. A branch 
of roses and diamonds in the hair. The empress ‘ 
wore a white tulle dress, ornamented with dark olive 
leaves of a bronze hue; a wreath of similar leaves 
and a profusion of diamonds formed the headdress, 
The water and sparkle of the diamonds among this 
dark foliage produced an admirable effect. Princess 
Mathilde was also dressed in white, with a mixture 
of pansies and roses studded over the dress; a dia- 
mond coronet on her head, as well as round pins of 
diamonds among the plaits; a bouquet of roses and 
pansies at theside. The Princess Gabrielli in a yel- 
low silk dress, trimmed with white lace, which was 
arranged upon the front of the skirt to form a tablier; 
at the back there was a pouf surrounded with lace. 
A diamond star at the side of the head, an aigrette 
of yellow roses, and a large bow of yellow ribbon at 
the top of the chignon. Mlle. de Gretry wore a 
white tulle dress, with a ruched tunic over it; the 
latter was fastened up at the sides by three black 
velvet bows; black velvet waistband and sash. A 
Louis XY. headdress, worn very high over the fore- 
head, forming light curls at the back, rows likewise 
ornamented with three black velvet bows. It wasa 
very pretty and effective toilette; the contrast of 
black with white is generally happy, and black vel- 
vet is becoming to blondes. 

The daughter of Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, 
the emperor’s aide-de-camp, was lately married at 
the Madeleine Church; the bridegroom is M, Mas- 
sias, a lieutenant in the navy, whom the emperor 
has made a baron. The church was crowded, and 
the official world was overpoweringly represented. 
The bride, whose beauty has always been so attract- 
ive at all the court entertainments, never looked 
better. Her dress was composed of rich white silk. 
with an immensely long train, covered entirely with 
plain white tulle. She wore no wreath, but light 
sprays of orange blossoms were arranged as bande- 
lets across the forehead, and descended in the back 
over the plaits of rich brown hair. Mme. Jurien de 
la Graviére wore a mauve faille dress, the skirt of 
which was bordered with a plaiting and a white lace 
flounce ; a mauve casaque trimmed with white lace, 
and a mauve tulle bonnet ornamented with a wreath 
of pansies. Mme Massias, the bridegroom’s mother, 
wore a blue silk dress shot with black, a lace man, 
telet, and a white bonnet. The bride’s sister’s tot 
lette was charming. It was composed of corn-flower 
blue silk, made with a pannier, which was trimmed 
with blue fringe; plain high bodice trimmed with 
fringe and narrow satin rouleaux tomatch. A straw 
hat, with narrow brim, lined with black velvet, and 
looped up with a large bouquet of white daisies. 
Princess d’Essling wore a very handsome foiletie of 
mauve faille, a mauve tulle bonnet adorned with a 
spray of yellow acacia. This mixture of yellow and 
mauve is very fashionable. FASHION. 
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(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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